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SERMON I. 



Divine Prerogatives^ 



ISAIAH xly. ^ 



I am the Lord, and there is none else,^ there is no God 
besides me. 



X HAT the honour of God*s name 
might not be tarnished, and his glory Ke bu« 
ried under the superstitions of idolatry, 
prophets have been commissioned and sent, 
and testimonies given, to prove to the most 
stupid and infidel among men, that Jehovah 
is God alone, and that to him all dominioa 
belongs. To this end are adapted the words 
of Isaiah to Cyrus, the Persian monarch, vi^* 
to convince the kin§ and all his realms, that 
the God of Israel is mfinitely superior to all 
the gods of the heathen world; that hi^ 
goverximeat is universal i and that he tak^ 
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care to order and bring about all events, not 
in one nation only, but in every nation, as 
well among idolaters, as among the people 
called by his own name. The words in ques- 
tion are directed to one, who, in addition to 
a general ignorance of the doctrines of Moses^ 
and the prophets, was under the influence of 
a false scheme of religion, having been edu- 
cated in the belief of s^uch a theology, as was. 
embraced and taught, in the kingdom o£ 
Persia. Though he had no belief of the ex* 
istence, perfections, and providence, of sucb 
a God, as Jehovah ; yet by the prophet hei 
is assured, that this God, the God of that 
people, who were scattered into various parts 
of his empire, and held in a state, of captivity,^ 
is the 4>eing, to whom alone he is indebted 
for his strength^ wisdom, and success in war. 
Instead of superstitiously acknowledging a. 
dependence on the gods of his own country 
for his conquests and aU the splendid fruits 
of his valour, ke fe instructed to look up to 
the God of Israel as the Power, that had 
strengthened his arm and weakened that of 
his enemiesc " I girded thee, though thoa 
hast not known me/* To carry conviction 
to his mind in favour of a doctrine, so con- 
trary to all his former ideas, a prediction, in 
the name of the Lord of hosts, of many 
years statrding, appears on record, aad is ex^ 
actly fulfilled in himself. We may^ probably 
enough, suppose it to liave been agi^eeable t^ 
linage, and to his own ^ntiment$ aod &ek 
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|Qjgs» as a friend to the religi<Mi of his own 
country^ to make some graetful acknowledge 
men^ to the gods of Persia for aiding him 
in the day q^ battle and conducting him to 
victory j but the word of the Lord^ by the 
prophet, is to convince him, that all: things 
are from the providential interference of one 
God, who, besides being King in Zi<Hi, is al^ 
so the governor among the nations* The 
Persian king is solemnly invited and urged 
by the most weighty argument, derived front 
the spirit of prophesy, to abjure the gods of 
his own nation and of all other countries, 
amd pay adoration to the God of Israel, as the 
only being, who, is able to declare the end : 
from the beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done ;. who has 
the King's heart in his hand, .and as the rivers 
of water turneth it whithersoever he will. 
Jehovah will not only be honoured, as pos- 
sessing absolute divinity ; but as being God 
ak)ne. ^^ I am the Lord, and there is none 
else, there is no God besides^ me/' The bu« 
stness of this discourse will be to inquire 

What are the prerogatives, which properly 
fcelong to. Deity., 

With. respect ta this inqi^iry, vix. what 
the proper prerogatives of Deity, are, perhaps 
we shall not find the opinions of men very 
diverse one from another. What those things 
are, by which a, being, who b truly divine, . 
is to be distinguished from aU other beings, . 
is, I believe, so obvious, that whether we be« 

Me^e in one Godor xnainy» in the God of the 
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Bible, or in some fictitious god, we shall aofe 
be likely to diflfer, materially, upon this pan* 
ticular point. All men will admit, that those 
influences and operations, which are above 
the human capacity, or the capacities, of crea- 
tures^ must b^ divine. And what those en- 
ergies are, which are common to men, or to 
other creatures, of which we have any knowl- 
edge, one will about as readily perceive, as 
another. The heathen, who venerate a mul- 
tiplicity of deities, or some one, in character 
unlike the true God, place their gods in a 
sphere, which, in point of natural elevation, 
does not esseatially diflFer from the one, in; 
which Jehovah acts ; that is, they represent 
their gods as doing for them what the true 
God does for his people. We will, therefore^ 
proceed to enquire into those prerogatives j^ 
which are properly divine.. 

1. It is a prerogative and proper work of 
Deity to give being to all things, whose ex- 
istence has a beginning. Although many of 
the deities, worshipped in the heatjien world, 
have not pretended to creative powers ; yet 
this is only in consequence of their not hold- 
ing the first rank. The beginning of exist^ 
ence, in any thing whatever, must be resolv- 
ed into the will of some being, who is able 
to cause it to be. And this power, in whom- 
soever.it is found, must be reckoned divine^ 
It far transcends any thing known to be pos* 
sessed by creatures. He, who can give be- 
ing to what before did not exist, under any 
£orm^ does^ in this particular instance, ^e 



Stvcorttestible proof of divinity. It is by con* 
^irasting himself with, idols, in regard to this 
particttiar» that God declares his own infinite 
superiority to them, wd that they are but 
vanity^ not what they should be to entitle 
them to divine honours.. ^ The Portion of 
Jacob is not like them : for he is the former 
^ali things ; and Israel is the rod of his in- 
heritance J the Lord of hosts fe his name/' 
The Persian faith p%M; the work of creation 
ioto the hands of the gods they served. They 
did not ascribe the creation of all things to % 
(ingle d^ty. They divided universal empire* 
between two contrary and conflicing powers* 
One held his dominion over light, and wag- 
adordd as the auJthor and fountain of all good;, 
while the other was considered as maUgnant^ 
the origin of darkness, and the creator of all 
evih This accounts for the language address-- 
ed to Cyrus, in which he is admonished a^-^ 
gainst the absurd doctrines taught by the^ 
Persian Magi, and directed to explode the . i* 
dea of two or more gods, and adopt the. 
more ratio;ial belief, thiU: all effects are pro- 
duced by one supreme and all-sufficient cause ; 
that the same being, who gives light to the 
world, causes the darkness also y and that 
he, who makes peace, is the Creator of evih 
As these are works of too great magnitude* 
for finite powers, so God expressly claims< 
them as his own. ^^ I the Lord Aq aU theAie- 
things." 

2« Providence, in its largest extefit, is a di* 
iidae prerogative*. The work, of resuring ^> 
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and organizing an empire, was never yet 
conceived to be a so much more arduous task^ 
than the proper administration of govern- 
sient in it, as that, after the former was ac^ 
complished, the latter might be safely com* 
mitted to feebler hands. If the Godhead be 
alone competent to institute a world and give 
it form } then may we suppose it wisely reg« 
ulated and put to use, only when it is.un«^ 
der the supreme management of him wha 
made it. Though, in cases among ourselves^ 
the making of Taws and the execution of 
them should be confided to different hands^ 
the latter would, no doubt, be found as diffi* 
cult and perplexing a service as the former; 
We as naturally look up to a divine disposer 
to keep our affairs in a desirable train, as ori- 
ginally to put us in possession of interests* 
that are worth preserving. Creation is but 
a nuisance, or a mere nullity, if it continue 
not under the management of wisdom, pow- . 
er, and goodness, equal, at least, to those that 
were concerned in giving it being. If the 
making of a world is God's work, then is 
the government of it also.. How much this 
will be supposed to comprehend, the follow- 
ing particulars ^dll serve to show.. 

1 . It is a divine prerogative, not only to 
prolong the existence of creatures, but also 
to provide effectually for their safety and 
well being* At the same time that men have 
pretty universally conceded to some celesi^ 
tial power the honour of having called them 
into being j they have felt themselves cojuii^ 



* 

{Strained to own their dependence on the 
»me, or a similar, power, for their prosperi- 
ty and haj^ines^. Ancient pagans, whatev* 
«r names, or other absurd offices, they might 
assign to their gods, yet considered them as 
particularly attentive to the welfare of their 
own worshippers. Upon this prindple, Da- 
irius, though he had no faith in Daniel's God^ 
as the 0nfy being possessed of real divinity^ 
endeavoured to comfort the prophet, when 
thrown into tlie den of lions, by animating 
liis hopes of surviviJig the dangers of that 
condition^ ^^ Now the king spake and said 
Junto Daniel, Thy God, whom thou servest 
<:ontinua%, he will deliver AeeJ* We are 
not to construe these words of the king as 
^meaning, that there was no god but the God 
^of Daniel :; .but that he would, as far as he 
was .able, interpose in favour of so faithful a 
-servant, and so devout a worshippen That 
lie might still, posdbly not be able to accom* 
.ptish the .salvation of his votary, seems to 
iiave been a ihou^it that continued to lurk 
:in the bosom of the king. Therefore, in the 
morning, when he came to the den to in- 
-quire the £ite of Daniel, '^ he spake and said 
to Daniel, O Daniel, servant of the living 
God, is thy God, ' whom thou servest con- 
tinually, able to deliver thee from the lions ?'' 
Even idolaters have not been backward to 
trace their happiness to the influence of the 
gods they serve, A proof of this we have 
m the people's answer to jereitiiah in the 
following words : " As for th^ word that 
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'thou haft ffpckeji to us in tke.imtn^ cf *tht' 
ijor^j we wilt not hearken tintotbee^ , Bat 
"nre will €ert;unly do whatsoever thmg goetk 
^rth Q^t of our own inouth^ to Isurn dncense 
^nto the queen ^ hetvan, and to ^pour <xat 
Atink ofierings unto her, as we havis doner, 
we, aikl our fathers, our kings, amd our prin^ 
4(ees, In the cities of ludah, and in the street^ 
cfleruskkm : for tbenlmd Wi' plcntf ef via- 
•uaisy an dwere ^vell^ and i4«v im^viV* And'if 
the gods, ^hioh have iiot made - these? bea«^ 
««ns af)d this earth, have, bjr their stufrid 
4wershipper6, been adored as^ bountiful, as 
^ministering go^ to men \ bow readily. wiH 
the christian, enlighten^ asdai&cted by/die 
^spel$ confess, that ^* every good giift; and 
'^very perfect gift is fi'om above, ai^<cos3eth 
^wn from the Father of lights, in whom, is 
tie ^ariabkfiess, neithershadowiof turning ?^ 
ISuch, in the use of other w<»rd8 of inspire- 
tion^ win say, ^ AU our^rings are in thee.^ 
That men are the charge of Deity, and that 
It IS his pi^ovince to do them good,. is a 
thought which ^ery naturally enters into the 
:mind of man. It will^ therefore, be fouod 
sunder all degrees of improvement in reE* 
^ous knowledge. But ^ thoughl it Jae a dear 
case, that ail ben€Caeticms are intimately from 
God,' and, as our Saviosr has expressed ' i% 
that ^ none is good, save one, that is G«id \^ 
^ the subject may refuirea stlli further di- 
^ion, that we may see what portioilar 
nodes of doing good to creatuf fs are pecuii 
liar to the Godb^id. And 
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1. Providing them with food and rai^r 
inenta is a divine prerogative, a work, which 
eminently belongs to the Deity. The Apos- 
tle mentions, as a witness for God among all 
nations, those administrations of Providence, 
which throw plenty of worldly snbstance 
into the hands of men for their subsistence.^ 
" Nevertheless, he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave us raia 
from heaven and fruitful seasons ; filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.'* An argu- 
ment against confiding in heathen deities, or 
allowing them to have any participation in 
the Godhead, and in favor of trusting in Je- 
hovah alone as being sole proprietor and con- 
troler of the universe, is the total inability of 
idols to supply rain and its consequent bles- 
sings to such as wait upon them. ^* Are there 
any among the vanities of the Gentiles that 
can cause rain ? or can the heavens give 
showers ? Art not thou he, O Lord our God ? 
therefore we will wait upon . thee •, for thou 
hast made all these things/^ In providing 
sustenance and bodily comforts for man, it is 
the divine prerogative to impart understand- 
ing to the tiller of the ground, to give a due 
temperature to the soil and the atmosphere, 
and regularity to the season, and, by an im- 
mlediate energy, to . direct all the combined 
causes, until the effect is prodnced. Accord- 
ingly we read- in Isaiah xxviii. . 24, 26. 
*' Doth the plow-man plow all day to sow ? 
Doth he open and break the clods of his 
ground ? When he hath mide plain the face 

B 
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thereof, doth he not cast abroad the fitchew, 
.^nd scatter the cummin, and cast in the 
princif^al wheat, and the appointed barley^ 
and the rye in their place ? F$r his God dofk 
instruct him to discretion^ and doth teach him^ 
Another branch of Providence, in relation to 
the same end, is described in the following 
words ; " Thou visitest the earth, and wa- 
terest it : — thou preparest them corn, when 
thou hast so provided for it/^ 

9. It is the prerogative of Deity to strength- 
en men in their enterprizes and pursuits, and 
to endow them with courage and ability to 
surmount obstacles,so as to win the point aim- 
ed at. " Blessed be the Lord my strength,'* 
says the Psalmist, " which teacheth my hands 
to war and my fingers to fight/* And t© 
Cyrus the word of the Lord is, " I girded 
thee— -whose right hand I have holden, to 
subdue nations before him,'* &c. That the 
heathen do trust in their gods to strengthen 
and support them in scenes of danger, and 
when engaged in an arduous conflict, appeslrs 
from 1 Kings, xx. 23. " And the servants 
of the king of Syria said unto him, Their 
gods are gods of the hills, therefore they 
were stronger than we ; but let us fight a- 
gainst them in the plain, and surely we shall 
be stonger than they.'* When Jehovah tri- 
umphed over the gods of Egypt, it was by 
destroying the people who had relied on them 
for help. " Now I know that the Lord is 
greater than all gods : for in the thing where- 
ia they dealt proudly he was above them/' 
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'S. It is a divine prerogative to do good to 
sien by putting favorable inclinations into 
the hearts of those with whom they have to 
do. Jacob acknowledges this, when he sends 
his sons into Egypt, the second time, with the 
following, intercession for them. ** And God 
Almighty, ^ive you mercy before the man, 
that he may send away your other brother^ 
and Benjamin.'' The same sentiment comes 
to view in God's promise to his people con- 
cerning the treatment they ^ould receive 
from the king of Babylon. ^' And I will 
shew mercies unto you, iAat be may bavemer* 
ey upon you, and cause you to return to your own 
land.** This graciojus promise was fulfilled, 
when God put it m the heart of Cyrus, to 
decree the return of the Jews, and the re- 
building of the temple at Jerusalem \ which 
answers to those words in the context ; " I 
make peace.*' When Israel was on the point 
ef departing out of Egypt, it is said that the 
Lord gave the people favor in the sight of 
the Egyptians ; so that they lent every man 
his neighbour jewels of silver, &c. This 
ifnplies that God inclined them to be thus 
indulgent and liberal. Aside from this meth« 
od ofdoing good to men, that is, by raising 
up to them benefactors from among their 
fellow-men, we can see but little room for 
enjoying divine favor, without a recourse to 
ouracles. Most of oi^r enjoyments come to 
us from God through the hands of men. 

4. It is a divine prerogative to deliver men 
iiroai eyil, or a state of adversity. Nothing 
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is iTiore natural than for those, who believe 
in a divine superintending power, to have 
recourse to it for relief in a time of distress. 
To intimidate the Jews, and induce them to 
a voluntary submission, the Chaldeans haugh- 
tily rehearsed, how they had prevailed over 
the gods of other nations, not because they 
had neglected to act in defence of their res- 
pective nations ; but because they were not 
able to deliver their people. * This implies, 
that the gods of those vanquished nations 
would have protected the objects of their 
care, or recovered them from their down-fali, 
had it been in their power. And because it 
is in the power of Jehovah to save, he may 
be relied on for redemption from the most ag- 
gravated evils. That this is the peculiar and 
exclusive prerogative of divinity is conceded 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the following decree. 
** Therefore I make a decree. That every 
people, language, and nation, which speak 
any thing amiss against the God of Shad- 
rach, Mesbach, and Abednego, shall be cut 
in pieces, and their houses shall be made a 
dung-hill ; because there is no ether god that 
can deliver after this fort. *^ 

Having considered it a divine prerogative 
to do good to creatures ; we now proceed tc^ 
observe. 

2. That to do evil, is also a work of the 
Godhead. By doing evil is not here meant, 
acting sinfully, or committing wrong. Im- 
puting iniquity to the divine being, would, 
in effect, divest^him of ^vinity. The ide^ 
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u^ that all those effects, which among men 
are termed evils, owe their existence to the 
efficient will of a being, who b uncreated, 
and therefore divine. The superstition, in 
which Cyrus was educated, ascribed evil as 
well as good to the influence of a divine po w- 
er^ and, in this respect, the prophet charges 
no error upon that otherwise false and ab- 
surd theory in religion. The Persian theolo- 
gy is not condemned for supposing, that evil 
as well as good must be the effect of some 
invisible and uncreated power 4 the absur- 
^ty is in tracing them to opposite causes^ 
rather than to one and the same. The mis- 
take is rectified in the words of Jehovah^ ' 
shewing the mysterious and Jarge extent of 
his government ;: " I form the light and 
create darkness ,: -I make peace and create 
evil. I the Lord do. all these things.*' What 
is evil in the world is as much from the di- 
vine counsel, as that which is good. God 
expressly declares his own agency in the ca- 
lamities, which befall mankind, whether they, 
accrue in some special channel, or in one 
which is altogether common .; whether they 
are through the instrumentality of intelligent 
or unint^gent crea;tures. ^' Now therefore 
go to, speak to the men of Judah, and to th^ 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, saying. Thus saith 
the Lord,. Behold, I frame evil against you^ and 
devise a device against you." Other texts 
are to the same import, viz. the following. 
*' Shall there be evil in the city, and the L9r4 
ihath AQt done it ?" Again. ** For theini 

«1? 
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habitant of Maroth wsuted carefiifly for good; 
but evil came down from the Lord unto the 
gate of Jerusalem." That doing evU, or, m 
other words, inflicting judgments upon man- 
kind, is a part of the proper work of God^ 
is signified in the challenge given by the 
Most High to idols, churning devout adors^ 
tion from men, to support their pretensions 
by such divine operations, as properly belong 
to Deity. " Do good, or do evil, that we 
may be dismayed, and behold it together.** 
As there is no system, or order of things, 
known, in which evil does not mingle itself 
with the good that b experienced, whatever 
power claims supremacy, or exercises rule^^ 
must be considered as originating evil, as ab«« 
solutely as the good that takes place. . 

3. It is a prerogative of divinity to com- 
prehend, in one entire plan, things past, pre-^ 
5ent, and future. Heathen idolatry has con-^ 
fined this honor to that nature,which is pure-* 
ly divine. Superstition, therefore, never 
dreampt of gettmg along, and giving extent 
to its empire over the minds of men, veith* 
out oracles« The gods must needs be con«c 
suited, and enquired of, respecting matters o€ 
remote date, especially about things still ta 
come. Divinity was rarely ever ascrioed ta 
one, who was not believed to have a view of 
things future, as well as of those past and pre* 
fiient, and consequently capable of making^ 
known what should take place at a future 
dayi But what is mere fiction and pretence 
iXi pagan ^itij^S; attr&uted to them to esaj^ 
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t^ir natures to an equality with their names^ 
is, in Jehovah, a bright and splendid reality* 
« Thus saith the Lord, the holy One of Israd^ 
and his Maker ; Ask me of things to come 
concerning my sons, and concerning the 
work of my hands command ye me. Re* 
member the former things of old : for I am 
God, and there is none else ; I am God, and 
there is none like me : Declaring the end 
from the beginning, and from ancient time& 
the things that are not yet done, saying. My 
counsel shall standi and 1 will do all my 
pleasure.'* It is by giving indubitable proofs, 
of his familiar ac<)uaintaunice with all things^, 
whether past, present, or future^ that the 
God of Israel evinces his own ai)s<^te di^ 
vinity ; and, in the following words by the 
prophet^ he requires all, who would dispute 
preeminence with him, to substantiate their 
claims in the same way.. " Produce your 
cause, , saith the Lord \ bring forth your: 
strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob.. Let 
them bring them forth, and shew us what: 
shall happen : let them ' shew the former 
things what they be, that we may consider 
them, and know the latter end of theth f or 
declare us things for to come. Shew the 
things that are to come hereafter^ that we 
may know that ye are gods:** . As no one 
can reasonably pretend to divinity, whose 
mind does not pervade all duration, and 
clearly survey all being ; so this extent of 
thought is peculiar to the Godhead. It is a. 
genuine and infallible test of divinity^ 
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From the view thus Ukea of divinity and 
divine prerogatives we are led to the con- 
clusion, 

!• That the governnaent of the world is 
in the hands of one God, who is absolute in 
authority, wise in counsel, and excellent in 
working. 

2. That bis government is not so partial 
and limited as to be capable of being illustrat- 
ed by any government that is instituted by 
man, or can be executed by a finite agent i 
and 

3. That it Is a thing desirable to have en- 
lightened and enlarged conceptions of those 
modes of divine conduct, in which eflFect is 
given to the wise and righteous determina- 
tions of the Most High. Under this impres- 
sion, let us proceed to a serious ahd careful 
examination of the subject-matter of th^ ea^ 
£uxng discourjses. 
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The attributes of Cod ground ofconjidence in i>im. 



GENESIS xfHi ^S. last ilami. 
Shall Aot the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
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HE distinguishing kindness of God 
to Abraham, in calling him out from among 
his own- kindred, and making him a subject 
of promise, is remarkably exhibited in the 
Mosaic history respecting him. That the 
family of Terah should be selected from all 
the families of the earth to inherit those pe- 
culiar and eminent blessings, which are se- 
cured in the covenant of divine grace ; and 
that Abraham should be chosen out of this 
family to be the heir of the wdrld, as the 
promise imports, is resolvable into the sove- 
reign and gracious will of him that caUetlu 
When Abraham went out from his own 
country,in obedience to the divitie command, 
to sojourn in the land of promise, he began te 
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experience the comforts and advantages, not 
less than the trials, incidental to his situation. 
He was admitted to the enjoyment of a hap- 
py intercourse with God, such as none oth- 
ers were favored with ; . to have the funda- 
mental and soul-reviving truths of the gos- 
pel revealed to him in a clear and engaging 
manner, beyond what they ever had been to 
others ; and to be enlightened into the ways 
of Providence, more fully and particularly, 
than had been common to men. The work 
of mercy was brought into his view to a 
much larger. extent, and in a much more af- 
fecting light, than it had been made known, 
^t any former period, or to any other indi- 
vidual. The high rank, in his kingdom, 
with which God had been pleased to honor 
him, is alledged as a reason why he should 
be made acquainted with some of the judi- 
cial designs of Providence, before they were 
carried into execution, '' And the Lord said. 
Shall I hide from Abraham th<U: thing which 
I do ; seeing that Abraham shall surely be- 
come a great and mighty nation, and sdl the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed in him ? 
. For I know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment : that the Lord mav 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
spoken of him.'' As God had placed him 
at the head of a numerous people, and a great 
nation, still to be born, and, in some sense, 
at th^ head pf all nations, he would teach hita 
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liow to conceive of the government of God 
towards nations ; that when they have be- 
come universally and grossly immoral, they 
xrust be devoted to extermination ; but that 
a few faithful ones may preserve a whole peo- 
ple. He would also teach him the difference 
betwejen an elect, a covenanted people, such 
as were to proceed from his loins, and those 
portions of mankind, which have not been 
brought into being, and trained up under 
such favorable auspices. The meditated 
overthrow of Sodom was an occasion, which 
brought three persons into the presence of 
Abraham, of dignity greater than that of 
mere men. After receiving the patriarch's 
hospitality, they turned their faces towards 
the devoted city ; but he, who was chief in 
this important embassy, the original institu- 
tor and supreme director of it, while he sent 
forward his angels to perform the work of 
destruction alloted them, continued with A- 
braham and entered into free communion 
with him, upon the subject of the awful ca- 
tastrophe now on the brink of taking place. 
He unfolds to him the counsels of Providence 
against the sinners of Sodom, and receive* 
his intercessions in return. The saint, while, 
with trembling and tears, he reflects on the 
miserable doom of so many of his fellow- 
men, cheerfully submits their cause to God, 
under a tranquilizing belief, that the event 
would be the .wisest and best possible, such 
as all righteous beings must acquiesce in. 
He admits that sia should be punished, and 
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that the sinner may consistently be made a 
public example j hut, being permitted, he 
avails himself of the supposed circumstance 
of their being connected in society with the 
righteous, and hence urges a request for their 
preservation. He proceeds upon it as a giv* 
en principle, that God will not cast off a 
righteous man : that it is incompatible with' 
the rectitude of his nature to requite persons 
of opposite characters, in the same manner. 
** That be far from thee to do after this man- 
ner, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; 
and- that the righteous should be as the 
wicked, that be far from thee/' St. Peter 
says, " For if God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de- 
livered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment ; and spared not 
the old world, but saved Noe, the eighth 
person, a preacher of righteousness; bringing 
in the flood upon the world of the ungodly j 
and turning the cities of iSodqm and Gomor- 
rah into ashes, condemned them with an 
overthrow, making them an ensample to 
those that after should live ungodly ; and 
delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked : The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be punished.'* Such 
was Abraham's faith in God, in his purity 
and perfection, that he believed he would be 
as careful to protect the righteous as to pun- 
iih the wicked. The same essential love of 
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holiness and hatred of sin, which should oc- 
casion his proceeding rigorously against the 
wicked, must move him to succour the right- 
eous and save them from harm. As He is 
the Judge of all the earth, he must do right. 
The apostle has a similar conclusion in 
Rom. iii. 5. 6. " But if our unrighteous- 
ness commend the righteousness of God, 
what shall we say ? Is God unrighteous who 
taketh vengeance ? (I speak as a man,) God 
forbid : for then how shall God judge the 
world V* If God himself were to be found 
guilty of wrong, though in the smallest de- 
gree possible, how could he judge the world ? 
how could he pass sentence of condemnation 
upon creatures for having violated the laws 
of eternal, rectitude ? We must have confi- 
dence in a judge, that he will do justice, or 
how can we submit to his decisions ? Abra- 
ham had this confidence in God, that it was 
not, and could not be, his will, when carry- 
ing into effect the wholesome regulations of 
his own government, with regard to moral 
subjec(s,to involve righteous and unrighteous 
persons in one common and promiscuous 
ruin. It was a most solemn and affecting ooi 
casion that called forth from the lips ot the 
sympathizing patriarch the pious expression 
of the text. He had feelings for his fellow- 
men, which rendered it trying to behold the 
time of their destruction at hand. The 
messengers of Heaven were even, now on 
their way towards Sodom, for the purpose 
of bringing it to speedy desolation. But the 

C 
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patriarch, >vith all his tender concern far 
their well-being, yields them up into the 
hands of God, their righteous Judge, in a 
full persuasion, that not a soul of theni, what-, 
over might he his character, would ever have 
ground of complaint against God, for what 
might befall him; My brethren, we have 
all need, very often, to call to mind the sen- 
timent of believing Abraham, expressed in 
our text, as the providences of God, in so 
many instances, wear a frowning aspect, and 
threaten an interruption to our own welfare 
and that of others. If we are full and fer- 
vent in our belief, that the Judge of all the 
earth will do right, whkt will be wanting to 
quiet and console our minds, even in the 
darkest hours ? If we have confidence in the 
power that reigns, that he will never do 
amiss, where shall we go to find even one 
painful and perplexing consideration to mar 
our peace ? It is on account of wrongs, ei- 
ther real, or imaginary, that we suffer what 
we do from an unquiet and agitated frame 
of mind, A man fears nothing from one, 
in whom he places confidence, and concern- 
ing whom he has not the least jealousy or 
tuspicion, that he will do him an injury. If 
we have entire confidence in the government 
of God, that, in all things, it will be perfect, 
without the smallest defect, can we dread 
any of its operations ? Why is it, that men 
do not universally trust in God, as invited 
in the scriptures, and so procure to them- 
sieives the enjoyment of all good^ but that 
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they have a disbelief, or doubts, at least, of 
che protection of Providence ? They are not 
completely satisfied that God will do right ; 
that, he governs upon the most upright and 
equitable principles ; and will eternally save 
himself from the imputation, or guilt, of par- 
tiality. 

As our professed object is to show from the 
perfections of God, that all creatures have 
reason to place the most implicit and un- 
bounded confidence in him ; we shall aim to 
pursue the subject in such a line, as to make 
it obvious to common sense, that Jehovah, as 
his character is revealed to us, is a being 
who may be safely leaned upon, and ought 
to be trusted, without reserve, by every intel- 
ligent creature. It is one thing to claim the 
confidence of others, and another, to make it 
evident, beyond dispute, that we deserve it. 
God, in his word, does abundantly represent 
it to be the duty of creatures to put their 
trust in him ; but no one can feel it to be 
his duty to commit himself and all his inter- 
ests into the hands of God, until he has at- 
tained such views of his character as will af- 
ford him conviction of the propriety and 
safety of so doing. If God has not made it 
certain to us, that he will do right, or given 
us good reason to receive this as an establish- 
ed truth, it can never be imputed to us as 
a fault, that our confidence is not in him. 
But if, by attending to the light, which has 
heen imparted,, relative to the character and 
government of God, it can be clearly ascer- 
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tained, that all his administrations are, and 
^ver will be, such as impartial truth and good- 
ness require ; no doubt it will appear sin, and 
a sin of no small aggravation, to harbor 
uneasiness or, disaffection towards any of his 
dealings. However disastrous, or uncomfort- 
able to ourselves, particular incidents may ap- 
pear ; yet if they do not imply a moral evi!, 
nor any other kind of defect, in their effi- 
cient cause, they should not be considered as 
matter of regret, on the whole, and in a com- 
prehensive point of view. If they are a gen- 
uine and legitimate expression of rectitude, 
we can have no good reason to deprecate their 
existence, or make them a subject of lamen- 
tation. If the overthrow of Sodom was a 
proper exhibition of the excellency and per- 
faction of divine Providence, could Abraham, 
in the overflowing ardor of his piety, wish, 
oil the whole, that it might not take place, as 
tenderly as he felt towards the unhappy vic- 
tims ? Nothing can be approbated as right, 
and, at the salme time, disapprobated as . 
wrong. And whatever is right will oblige 
all rational beings to unite in its commenda- 
tion ; and, on the other hand, whatever is 
manifestly wrong will as powerfully constrain 
all to tesify against it. Who will say, that 
he can justify himself, in withholding confi- 
dence from one, who, uniformly, and in all 
things, does to the utmost of what may be 
reasonably expected of him ? or who will 
pretend, that it is in his power to confide in 
©ne, who evidently falls short of what is in» 
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cumbent on him ? A man will implicitly con- 
fide in his rulers, if he believes them to be, in 
all possible respects, fit to be entrubted with 
government : but if he has other views res- 
pecting them, his confidence wifl be dimin- 
ished, in proportion to the greatness of their 
supposed defects. But if I cannot entirely 
confide in one as a ruler, as a manager of 
those high concerns, in which I am interest- 
ed as a member of the great body public and 
politic, it does not hence follow, that I dare 
not repose myself, unreservedly, upon him, 
as a private friend and companion. One 
may be worthy of being entrusted with mat- 
ters of inferior magnitude, who is by no 
means entitled to the same confidence, in re« 
jgard to more weighty and important affairs* 
Placing confidence in any being, supposes 
him qualified for the station he fills, and for 
aU that naturally and of right devolves upon 
him in that station.' The confidence of a 
child in a parent, implies assurs^nce, that the 
parent will invariably conform to all the dic- 
tates of parental affection ; will ever act as a 
parent should* And so of all other relations, 
which subsist between beings of an intelligent 
social nature. Doing right is the basis of all 
confidence placed by one in another. To be 
wholly destitute of this character, is to for- 
feit all confidence, and to expose ourselves to 
universal distrust ; and so, in proportion as 
43ur good qualities fall short of perfection, 
we deprive ourselves of the confidence of 
those who know us* The character of do^ 

C c 
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ing right, of being just and equal, is what 
supports the Deity himself in his claims up- 
on the confidence of his creatures. To brings 
us into a frame of confident reliance uppa 
iiim, we need only to be convinced that he 
will do right. In our endeavour to promote 
this conviction, we are not to enquire so 
much what it is for men or angels to do 
right, as what is right for God to do. That, 
which is perfectly right in one, may be to- 
tally wrong in another. The rights, prerog* 
atives, and obligations of individuals, result^ 
in a great measure, from the rank, circum- 
stances, and condition they hold in the scale 
©f being. It is right for parents to command 
their children, but it would be wrong, pal- 
pably and egregiously so, for children to ex^ 
ercise such authority over their parents, or 
others of the household, to which they be- 
long. It is right for the officer of justice to 
lay restraints upon the violator of the public 
peace, to put him in hold, and order him ta 
punishment ; but for any private member 
of the community to assume such an author-. 
ity would be wrong. It would be deemedi 
a most indecent and inexcusable outrage up- 
on good order. Hence we see, that in order- 
to know whether we have ground of confi- 
dence in any one, we are to enquire what 
particular conduct befits him in the place he^ 
fills ; and not whether he proceeds in the 
same way that others do, who are allowed 
tp act with propriety. Though we may be. 

kever so consistent jind weU established ii^ 
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eur notions of human rectitude, of the con«^ 
duct, that is suitable for men ; yet will thi& 
of itself give us to understand, whether the 
}udge of all the earth, in certain supposed op- 
erations of his hand,does right? whether such 
or such administrations of divine government 
are equitable or not I No doubt we may ar- 
gue from the less to the greater, in this case^ 
and say, that whatever is right in man, can* 
not be wrong in God ; as that, which is 
laudable in a private citizen, must be equaU 
ly so, at least, in a public officer. But to turn 
the tables, and argue from the greater to the- 
less, as that a man may be justified in doings 
or wishing to do, any thing that he sees done 
by the arm of the Most High, would be glar* 
ingly absurd. If it be right for God to take 
vengeance on evil doers ; will it follow, that 
men are to be allowed to do the same I Does; 
not the scripture conclude rather, that man 
lias no right to countenance himself in such 
an action, Ij^ecause this right is inherent in 
God ? *' Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath v. 
for it is written. Vengeance is mine ; I will 
repay, saith the Lord.*' ft could not hav^ 
been right for Abraham, nor for the angels,, 
who were employed in the redemption o£ 
Lot, to counsel the destruction of Sodom », 
even upon their supposed perfect knowledge 
of th^ sins of that people. It would have 
been wicked in them to have desired such 
an event. But this does nothing towards 
l^tovipg;^ that the Judgj^ of aU the ^mh di^ 
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wrong, in turning their country into ashes, 
and condemning them with an overthrow. 
** For my thoughts are not your thoughts^ 
neither are yc ur ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways,and my thoughts than your thoughts.*' 
Any thing, which may be fairly considered 
as a departure from truth and goodness, as 
it would be criminal in man, so, in Deity, 
it would render him undeserving of confi- 
dence from the rational world. It would be. 
equally a blemish, a moral imperfection, in 
God. But if God is pleased to deluge a city 
in flames, or doom any number of men to 
perdition, would this be as evidently an in- 
fringement of truth ^nd the maxims of good« 
iiess, as if a creature should take it upon 
Mm thus to do ? The case is as plain, as 
that there is a difference between the Crea* 
tor and the creature. Until we can reduce 
Jehovah to an equality with his own off- 
spring, feeble, dependent creattites, we can- 
iiot subject him to the same rules of coo- 
duct that are binding upon them. Not that 
there ar^ two or more kinds of right or 
wrong, in direct opposition to each other. 
Right is not an arbitrary, an equivocal, or a 
mutable thing. It is capable of being defin- 
ed with the most exact predsion ; and can- 
not be supposed to require, at one time, what 
It absolutely disallows at another. The 
^hounds of good and evil, and their true point 
of di^ence, are a4 dearly, critically, and 
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tinaltably, fixed, as the nature of God, The- 
rectitude of God and that of his creatures 
nicely agree and harmonize with each other, 
and nothing can cause or manifest a variance 
between them. Still we have a somewhat 
different course to pursue, in tracing the 
matchless ^rcellence of the divine character, 
from that which leads us to a view of those 
moral beauties, which appear in the faithful 
among men. Through inattention to this 
difference, some have been led to impeach 
the moral justice of God, in those judicial 
dispensations of his providence, which are 
the most unlike to the transactions that are 
proper for men. If Jehovah were to govern 
himself -by all those particular rules of con- 
duct, which are given to limit and regulate 
the actions of men, or other intelligent crea- 
tures, instead of doing right, he would fill 
the universe with wrong, and give just cause 
of universal alienation from, rather than of 
confidence in, him. 

It ought to be remembered, that our con- 
fidence in God is not such as we sometimes 
have occasion to place in man. A creature, 
furnished with the best endowments, natur- 
al and moral, may justly claim to be respect- 
ed and treated according to the excellencies 
he possesses, and the opportunity he has ta 
render them beneficial to others. Our esti- 
mation of his worth will allure us to his bo- 
som, and into his arms we shall throw our« 
selves, with expectations of sharing, liberaU 
fy, in the fruits of his good-properties. But 
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bere is nothing original, nor independent, to 
rest upon. Is he a king, or governor ? he 
will not protect, nor enrich us, of his own 
unborrowed lenity or power. He will do us * 

good, only a^ his heart is moved, and his 
ands strengthened, by the great Lord and 
Benefactor of the world. By such consid* 
erations is our confidence modified and re- 
stricted. But can we address ourselves to 
God, and cast ourselves on his beneficence, 
with these narrow and impoverished views 
of his grace, his power to sustain and save 
us ? If we set our hope in God, it is not as 
if he were man, that he might lie, or the son 
of man, that might repent. It is not as if he 
were domesticated to the little spot pf earth 
we inhabit ; or were immured within the 
walls of the town, in which we dwell. It is 
not as if he had taken his stand, for purposes 
of government, at the head of our nation, or 
commonwealth^ in preference to all other?. 
It is not as if he had abandoned the vast in- 
terests and concerns of the universe, or had 
naturally no connection with them, that he 
might be the more especially and closely at- 
tentive to our little affairs and movements of 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. It is not, 
as if, within a few years or lustrums past, he 
had begun to plan for our existence and 
welfare ; and would never suffer his care to 
be drawn forth beyond that circle of objects, 
which compasses our own more particular 
s^nd appropriate interests. It is not as if he 
were posted, as jt sentinel, upon the watch^ 
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tower, to descry the hostile movements of 
an enemy, that must be repulsed by defen- 
sive arts and exertions. It is not, in fine, as if 
we had enlisted him in our cause, to be ready 
upon all our occasions, to make every desired 
sacrifice to our security and enjoyment. 
Shall he, who has the care of the universe 
upon him, as its author and end, its preserv- 
er and user, be called from this high designa- 
tion, this elevated sphere, to busy himself, 
chiefly, about the things, which lie scattered 
in the vicinity of our worthless pursuits ; 
but whichjtthough comparatively less than 
nothing, our microscopic eyes magnify to 
objects of incomparable value ? It is not a 
part, but the whole collective mass of being, 
that God looks to and regards as his proper 
charge. He has not selected any part of 
creation, and set it up as an ultimate end, 
bringing all the rest into subordination to it. 
His dispensations towards one are of the same 
final importance, as his dispensations towards 
another. The ways of God, viewed aright, 
lead us to the conclusion which is happily ex- 
pressed in the words of the apostle, viz. that 
God is all in lill. The divine rectitude may be 
likened to the tree in Nebuchadnezzar's vi- 
sion. " The tree grew, and was strong, and 
the height thereof reached unto heaven, and 
the sight thereof unto the end of all the 
earth. The leaves thereof were fair, and the 
fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for 
all : the beasts of the field had ishadow un- 
der it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt 
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in the boughs thereof, and all flesh was fed 
of it.*' Our veneration of the Supreme Be- 
ing should not proceed from any partial, or 
limited discovery of his benefits ; but from 
a con^deration of the whole operation of his * 
hand in the vast, illimitable circle of exist- 
ence. It is by the principles and measures ' 
he pursues, upon this most extended plan, 
that he lays a foundation for the praise he 
receives from men and angels. By these 
means he substantiates and enforceshis claims 
to the confidence of creatures. His being 
God over all, and Lord of heaven and earth, 
makes it requisite and proper, that all should 
have a share in the provisions of his king- 
dom ; that not an individual creature should 
be left out of the account, or be passed by 
unregarded. If the whde machine of the 
universe be not kept in a proper tone, one 
part duly proportioned to another, and the 
balance maintained free from all irregularity 
and discord, it must argue some kind of de« 
ficiency in the great Artist ; and this would 
prove him unworthy of that confidence, 
which would, otherwise, be his due. We 
cannot yield unreserved and unqualified ap- 
plause to one, who is, in s^ny degree, incom- 
petent to his undertaking, to the task, which 
properly falls upon him. It is not enough, 
therefore, that we believe God to be incon- 
ceivably greater and more upright than men. 
As much as this might be true, while it 
would be totally unreasonable and unsafe for 
creatures to rest themselves entirely upon 
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him. More virtue and ability than men or 
angels possess, by thousands of degrees, 
would not be sufficient to constitute a being 
fit to exercise universal sovereignty, and to 
be adored as supreme. Numbers cannot be 
carried high enough to compute the superi- 
ority of the Godhead to the highest creature 
that can possibly exist. Let creature suffix 
ciency be raised to its greatest altitude, and 
it will do nothing towards inspiring confi- 
dence, such confidence as moral subjects 
should cherish towards the being who gov- 
erns. Creatures, it is true, may act from so 
pure and elevated a principle, as not directly 
to do wrong ; and thus far they may be con- 
fided in. But to be entitled to confidence, 
as a creature, is a very different thing from 
requiring, or receiving, it as the sole propri- 
etor, law-giver, and judge, of the world. 
We cannot even illustrate what we owe to 
God, what honours are his due, from any 
obligations we are under to any of our fcl- 
Ijw-creatures. The relation, that subsists 
between God and his creatures, has no par- 
allel. There is nothing like it in nature. To 
be great and good, is a thing not unknown 
among men ; but to be a God, is peculiarto 
one. As we cannot measure the character 
of God, bis ofiices and glories, by what we 
see in men, even the best that have ever ap- 
peared \n the world ^ so neither cati we'esti- 
mate our duty to him, our obligations to 
rest upon him, from those ties, which unite 
cur hearts to those of our fellow-creatuies, 

D 
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whom we are constrained to reverence and 
honour. As much as God is greater than 
maHj so much more secure and happy should 
we esteem ourselves in being united to him 
and making his providence our refuge, than 
in looking to an arm of flesh. 

To deduce the propriety and obligation of 
trusting in God, from his rectitude, from the 
consideration, that he will do right, we shall 
endeavour to show what is implied in rec- 
titude of conduct, as applicable to God. It 
is the opinion of some, that the will of God 
alone lays a foundation for what we call mor- 
al rectitude ; thar such or such actions are 
to be deemed virtuous, merely because God 
has enjoined them. Others say, there is, in 
the nature of things, and aside from the di* 
vine requirement, a reason why certain ac- 
tions should be done and the contrary omit- 
ted ; that God is himself bound to conform 
to this law, founded in the nature of things, 
^nd therefore his will cannot be the origin 
of it ; that it would exist and have force, 
even upon supposition there were no au- 
thority or will of the Deity exercised about 
it. Whether there be a real difference be- 
tween these two suppositions ; or, if there 
be, which is on the side of truth, perhaps it 
would not be expedient to take up any great 
length of time to inquire. It is enough to 
say, that the will of God is sufficient to bind 
any creature,- -and that his will cannot be in 
opposition to the nature of things. Nothing 
can be more necessary than the perfection. 
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the immaculate holiness of the divine will. 
The nature of God, which is umblemished, 
is, at least, as ancient, as independent, as uni- 
form, and as immutable, as the nature of 
things, whatever it be that this phrase im- 
ports. If Jehovah acts according to his own 
nature, he does the thing that is right. If 
creatures act as God has commanded them, 
they cannot do wrong. Hence it appears, 
that the holiness of creatures can, in no in- 
stance, interfere with the holiness of God, 
any more than the bi^anches of a tree can in- 
terfere with the stock out of which they 
grow. This, however, does not imply, that 
it would not be positively sinful, in any 
creature, to put himself in God's stead, and 
aflfect to do the work of God, under a pre- 
tence of becoming more eminently good. 
And as it would be impious in man to aim 
at f)erforming such deeds, as are proper to 
proceed from God ; so it would be wrong 
in God to |)lace himself in a situation to act 
the part of a man. To discern the peculiar 
beauty of God's character, we must contem- 
plate him in his own proper sphere of action ; 
sustaining a rank, and occupying a place, 
which no other being ever did, or can. And 
as doing right, or wrong, implies that the 
action bears a relation to some being, who is 
to be benefited or harmed by it, so God does 
not act without respect to some object. If 
he did wrong, it would be by doing soipe 
one an injury, instead of a benefit. His do- 
ing right, is, therefore, of the contrary kind^ 
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It is expressly yielding to some one his pro- 
per right ; or exerting upon him such an in- 
flu^ce, as his happiness justly requires. Do- 
ing right, in the strictest sense, is performing 
an act of justice ; conceding to one that for 
vhich he has a fair and equitable demand. 
To perform a favourable action towards any 
one, unless, for some well founded reason, it 
is his due, would be wrong. This proves it 
to be an act of justice. And if it be not 
what justice requires, then it is unjust, and 
fraught with guilt. . In every moral action, 
either justice, or injustice, is done to some 
one. In every instance of divine rectitude, 
justice is executed. The action has respect 
to some being, by whom it is properly de- 
manded. Now, to whom does God stand 
indebted, except to himself ? To creatures he 
owes nothing. And if he owes them 
nothing, then he can, ultimately, desigh 
them nothing ; viz. he cannot make them, 
or their intex-est, his last end, in any of his 
works. But that he is under obligations to 
himself, I conclude will not be denied, es- 
pecially by those who feel themselves con- 
strained, as forcibly as most people do, to 
vindicate themiselves, when an insult, or an 
abuse of any kind, is oflfered them. To 
some it may, perhaps, appear a singular mode 
of expression, to say of any one, that he is 
under obligations to himself. But it ^ill be 
indiscreet to cavil about the phrase, if the 
sentiment be correct, Aijd who will deny, 
that, if his own character were to be assault-* 
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ed, and he should neglect to defend it in the 
best manner he could, it would expose him 
to the reproaches and upbraidings of his own 
mind ? Would he not be conscious to him- 
self, that he had failed of discharging a duty^ 
a duty which he owed to himself, to his own 
reputation and usefulness in the world i 
Then it will be allowed, without further ar- 
gument upon it, that one may be obligated 
to himself, to do those things which will re- 
dound to his own dignity and credit. But 
if he stand alone in the universe,, he can cer- 
tainly have none to consult, or contrive for, 
but himself. To be under obligations to non- 
existent beings, would be an absurdity with 
a witness. Were we, then, to go back, in 
contemplation, to the period when creatures 
did not exist, and ask ourselves, for whom 
did God then work, and exert the prerog- 
atives of his divinity ? would not the an- 
swer be, for himself I Then, it was right he 
should propose himself as the end of all his 
counsels and operations* He must then hav^ 
purposed all the future doings of his hand, 
out of regard to himself, or that his attributes 
mightbe brought into view. All active beings, 
who feel themselves at liberty to dispose of 
themselves and their time as th«y please, will 
engage in such an enterprise, or &uch a spe- 
cies of employment, as they Judge will ba 
most certain of procuring them honour, by 
discovering their best and most useful quaU 
ities* This propensity among men leads one 
tQ his farm, and anothe;: w }us mercli^aQdUise^ 
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and another to the mechanical arts, each one 
being studious to show his ingenuity, or 
other valuable accomplishments, to the best 
advantage. God^ the great architect and 
governor .of the world, in rearing up so 
great a fabric, and giving it its various mod- 
ificaaons, must have solely designed to glo- 
rify himself. This agrees with many ex- 
press declarations of his word, particularly 
with the following : " The Lord hath made 
all things for himself; yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil. Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and 
power ; for thou hast created all things ; 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created* 
For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this same purpose have I raised thee up, 
that I might shew my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared throughout ad 
the earth. Therefore say unto the house of 
Israel, Thus saith the Lord God, I do not 
this for your sakes, O house of Israel, but 
for my holy namt's sake^ which ye have pro- 
faned among the heathen whither ye went. 
For of him, and through him, and to him, 
^re all things : to whom be glory for even 
Amen/' If it was right for God to enter 
upon the creation andgovernment of a world, 
out of regard to himself, it is right, that he 
should continue to have the same end in 
Tiew, in all his dispensations. Justice to 
hiniself requires, that he act in such a man* 
Rer, as will most effectually dignify and ren- 

<der illustrigus his Qwa most ixoly naoset 
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Acting thus, is rectitude in God. He can- 
not do wrong, until he shall cease to pay su- 
preme regard to his own glory, and shaft 
abandon that line of conduct which is the 
bi^st adapted to procure veneration and rev- 
erence to his name. It was that he would 
preserve his own character and kingdom 
from ignominy, that Moses so earnestly in- 
terceded with him for the pardon of that 
great sin,by which Israel had provoked him to 
anger in the wilderness. And it was for his; 
great name, that God wrought, in those sig^ 
nal deliverances, which that people enjoyed,, 
that it might not be poHuted before the* 
heathen, in whose sight'he had brought them, 
out. Moses requested only that such meas- 
ures should be taken, as would secure the 
greatest honour and renown to God, and he 
would rest upon that, as the firm^ unfailing^ 
basis of his own happiness and glory. That 
rectitude of the Most High, upon which 
We may repose ourselves with the greatest 
assurance of hope, is his inflexible adherence 
to the interest and glory of his own king- 
dom, his unshaken determination of giving^ 
the brightest displays of his own unbounded 
excellencies. While this work is going o» 
without interruption, there is no reason to 
be afraid that the Judge of all the earth wilJ 
HOt do right. All, who have a just view of 
his character, who are pleased with it, and 
kave dedicated to him their hearts and af- 
fections, are so well established in this truth, 
likat. they can cheer&Uy rest th^ all upoa 
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i 
it. Upon this ground, they are sure of sev- 
eral things. 

1. That God will never condemn the in- 
nocent, and treat them as if they were guil- 
ty. " He that justifieth the wicked^ and ke 
that condemneth the just, even they both are 
abomination to the Lord/* In giving proofa 
of his own infinite purity, Jehovah cannot 
betray such indifference to the cause of equi- 
ty at large as to abolish all distinction be- 
tween c^posite characters. In exemplifying 
the absolute moral perfection of his own na- 
ture, he must necessarily appear on the side 
of rectitude, wherever it shall be found, and 
give it all that countenance and encourage- 
ment, which it can expect fram the most un- 
exceptionable and shining example pf good- 
Qess^ that the universe can produce. It i& 
said, that " the rod of the wicked shall not 
. rest upon the lot of the righteous, lest the 
righteous put forth their hands untoiniquity.** 
2» They, who believe that God's ultimate 
end, in all his works, is to glorify himself, ta 
bring into view the most perfect sample of 
mors4 beauty, derive assurance from it, that 
he will not suffer his word,iin any instanpe, ta 
&il, or prove false. Nothing is more necessary 
to full confidence in any being, than com- 
plete evidence of his veracity. This is a quaU 
ijty, which stands high on the list of virtueSjj 
of moral perfections. If truth be not an in- 
violable principle with the one with whoni 
we have to do ; if we have reason to suspect,^ 
that what goes ^oui; of his lip$ do^ji iiat pi;% 
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ceed from his heart, and is not too sacred to 
be cast to the ground, there is an end forever 
to all confidence in him. The veracity of 
God is infinitely too important to be dispens-* 
ed with. Without an entire belief in it, no 
one can cordially and unreservedly give him- 
self up into his hands, and patiently wait the 
issue of those providences, which are to bring 
him to his appointed destiny. But if the 
principle and end of God's government be 
the most perfect expression of himself, or 
the bringing forth to view of his own excel- 
lencies, his veracity will, of course, be ren- 
dered conspicuous, and raised ^bove all sus- 
picion. His truth will shine with a lustre, 
that shall infinitely exceed the brightness of 
the firmament. "Heaven and earth shall 
pass away ; but my word shall not pass a- 
way. If we believe not, yet he abideth 
faithful ; he cannot deny himself. Hath he 
said, and shall he not do it ? or hath he spok- 
en, and shall he not make it good ?'* If God 
be really framing and perfecting the great 
scheme of Providence, purely to get honour 
to himself, he cannot do wrong by practising 
deceit, or going counter to his own declara- 
tions. Maintaining unimpeachable veracity, 
is but doing an indispensable act of justice to 
himself. It is but pursuing the plan of get- 
ting praise to his own name. 

3. The divine government, by terminat- 
ing on the glory of God as its object, gives 
assurance, that the righteous shall be blessed 
with peace^ while the wicked are separated 
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to all evil. " Say ye to the righteous, that it 
shall be well with him ; for they shall eat the 
fruit of their doings. Woe unto the wicked ! 
it shall be ill with him ; for the reward of 
his hands shall be given him." By establish- 
ing and guarding himself in his own right ; 
or, in other words, by paving the way to the 
fullest disclosure oPhis own perfections, ir^ 
their true ^amiableness, God brings all faith- 
ful souls unto the enjoyment of that rich por- 
tion ,of mercy, which is provided for them ; 
and plunges the wicked into that pit of de- 
served ruin, which awaits them. In this 
way is it, that he gets glory to himself. Mo- 
sea beheld the glory of the Lord, when the 
Lord descended in the cloud and proclaimed 
the name of the Lord. " And the Lord 
jMissed by before hiqi and proclaimed. The 
Lord, the Lord Gpd, merciful, and gracious^ 
long suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiv- 
ing iniquity and transgression and sin, and 
that will by no means clear the guilty." God 
would inevitably and necessarily fail of his 
glory, if he did not fulfil the terms of this 
declaration ; if he did not shew mercy and 
forgive sin as here expressed, and also impute 
to the guilty those offences, for which they 
have no true repentance. He is, therefore, 
doing justice to himself, providing eternal 
and unfading honours to rest upon his own 
name, in casting the iniquities of his people 
behind his back, and in rewarding the wick-? 
«d, with the fruits of his displeasure. In this 
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point of view, the mercies of God to men 
are justice to himself, not less than his wrath 
upon the ungodly. And the Judge of all 
the earth will be guilty of no injustice. This 
is exemplified in the destruction of the im- 
penitent Sodomites, and the deliverance of 
just Lot. If God were not faithful to keep 
covenant-mercies for them that believe, 
•and are righteous through faith; and also 
to mflict threatened vengeance on unbelievi- 
ers, the despisers of his grace, he would deny 
himself. He must, therefore, maintain his 
character for mercy and justice towards men, 
or he will leave behind him a sad proof of 
his disregard of himself ; that he no longer 
seeks his own glory, as a darling object. 
Hence we see, that for God to do right, is 
to act for his own glory, and to do those 
things which will best prom6te it. By car- 
rying this work to perfection, he renders 
himself deserving of the unlimited confidence 
of creatures. I'hi sbeing the work of God, in- 
finitely stupendous,complicated,and arduous, 
and that which must lay the foundation of 
all confidence, or distrust in him, according- 
ly as it is executed ; it is natural to inquire, 
what are those powers and qualifications, 
which he possesses for acquitting himself in 
this most interesting and momentous con- 
cernment. One must have abilities propor- 
tioned to what is before him, to the bubiness 
he has to perform, or else, instead of being 
trusted, he will be despised and treated with 
scorn. He will be in the situation* of the 
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man who begins to build and is not able* to 
finish. To deserve the confidence of the 
whole rational world, God, who is head 
over all, must be able to manage the vast 
machine of the universe, in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner. He must be possessed 
of all those attributes, which are requisite to 
constitute him the efficient source of the 
greatest possible good. And to be thus am- 
ply furnished for supremacy and utiiversal 
rule, it is easy to see, that he must have in- 
finite knowledge, infinite power, absolute 
immutability, and a perfect independence of 
all exterior influence. Without these he 
cannot be God, cannot do right, as the su- 
preme arbiter of the world, and the Judge of 
all the earth. That these are, actually, some 
of his glorious perfections, and that by them 
he is capacitated to work out and bring to 
maturity the most finished plan of govern- - 
raent, such as is fit to inspire all its subjects 
with the fullest confidence in its measures 
and administrations, is what we shall endeav- 
our to bring into view, and make manifest, 
in some future discourses ; but at present 
vve shall not farther enlarge, but subjoin a 
few remarks by way of improvement and 
conclude. 

1 . If the rectitude of the Most High con- 
sists in, his ultimate regard to himself, and 
in doing the best that can be done to pro-/ 
mote his own glory, then it follows, that in 
order to do right, we must always have the • 
same high end^ view. Our righteousness 
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tftnnot he evangelical^ if it dashes with the 
righteousness of God. Though our relation 
to God is different from his to us^ and conse^ 
"quently the same spedfic conduct cannot in- 
-differently befit us and the Deity ; yet it is 
a. dear case, that creatures should have the 
same great object in view, that the Creator 
has. Upon any other supposition, they can 
have no union with God, nor be workers 
together with him. If the divine being pur- 
sues his own glory, as the great good fie de- 
sires and aims at, a creature cannot mor« 
decidedly express his enmity to God, than by 
choosing a different interest, and seeking 
himself instead of God. The scripture ac- 
cordingly requires, ** whether ye eat, there- 
fore, or drink, t>r whatever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God/* And this furthermore 
proves, that we are not mistaken in suppos- 
ing, that God seeks his own glory, as his 
highest end : for he would not require his 
creatures to place that highest in their affec- 
tions, which is not so in his. This would, in 
effect, be exciting them to variance with him- 
self. The spirit of God can never be sup. 
posed to move us to that which is contrary 
to him^ But nothing can consifute a great- 
er opposition to God, than our aspiring to 
some end, which is different from what he 
cherishes as the prime object of his regard. 
In us, therefore, thete can be no true moral- 
rectitude, any father than we are influenced 
in our conduct by ain ultimate reference to 
God's glory. 

E 
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% Is not our subject of use to rectify our 
notions of God, and of the great end of his 
providence ? Instead of placing God upon 
the throne, the views often entertained of 
him have the directly opposite effect. He is, 
indeed^ acknowledged to be great ; but to 
have motives of conduct utterly unworthy 
of him, who is first and last, and fills heaven 
and earth* Have we not been wont to 
ground our high approbation of God, upon 
an idea, that he employs all his vast, his 
boundless energies, in the service of his crea- 
tures ? that he concerns himself chiefly in 
watching 'Opportunities of waiting on tnem 
and doing them favour ? Such views dero- 
gate exceedingly from the proper dignity of 
Jehovah. If he is attentive to the circum- 
stances of creatures, and does much for their 
welfare, all this has respect to some other 
end of infinitely greater importance. In ev- 
ery instance of his kindness, he acts ultimate^ 
ly for himself, and suberdinately for them« 
They and their interests engross his care, 
because they are useful to make his own 
{lame appear glorious and great. 

S», The view we have hitherto taken of 
' our subject evidently tend« to excite humiU 
ity. The consideration, that God is ^11 in 
all, must, if it has its influence, so teach us 
our own nothingness as to bring us into a 
most abased posture before God. We are 
but the vessels which God has made for his 
own use. Our only importance in the sys- 
tem arises from our mstrumentality in bring- 
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fog lionour to God ; as the earthern vessel, 
in the potter's hand is important to answer 
his occasions; Our place aiid rank in the unU 
verse should teach us to appropriate nothing 
to ourselves, and to study nothing with so 
tnuch zeal as to glorify God with OUF body 
and spirit which are God's,^ 
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LTHOUGR the mystery of tll•^ 
flrodhead is absolutely unfathomable to a fi* 
rnte mind \ yet it is easy to see wi,th what 
kind of attributes the Deity must be clothed^ 
in order to his holding and exercising his 
own pecuKar prerogatives. By some it is, 
often alledged, that mysteries should never 
be meddled with, nor touched upon, because 
their depth is beyond the soundings of the- 
short lines of our limited intellect. We must 
not dwell upon any thing which is too great 
for our comprehension. If this be a true 
doctrine, or a Judicious maxim, in divinity,. 
it must be confessed, that we are now ventur- 
ing upon forbidden ground, in undertakinj^ 
a discourse upon the infinite knowledge oj 
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God, as a divine attribute. That infinity is 
perfectly incomprehensible to a created mind, - 
is what no one disbelieves. And that God 
is infinite in knowledge, or understanding, 
as well as- other perfections, is not only as* 
^rted in the text, and in various other parts 
of the scriptures ; but is admitted l3y all who 
seriously believe in the eternal existence of 
one God- Now, if it be unlawful for us to 
indulge a freedom of thought, or of expres** 
sion, upon any subject, in which mystery. is* 
concerned, we lie under an absolute prohi* 
bition, either to advance a single idea res- 
pecting that knowledge of God^ which is 
essential to his character^ and which is so of- 
ten brought into view in his word, or to 
speak in relation to any other branch of his 
divinity ; for the whole is a mystery. 
*• Canst thou by searching find out God ?' 
canst thou find oiM: the Almighty unto per- 
fection ? It is as high as hearVen, what canst 
thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou- 
know ? The measure thereof is longer thaa 
the earthy and broader than the sea.'^ Ig 
any one prepared to say> that if our minds ^ 
are not capacious enough to take in all the 
objects of God's knovdedge, or to measure 
the vast extent of his understanding, because 
it is immense ; then we can derive no advan- 
tage from knowing, that his understanding 
is mfinitely superior to ours ? The benefit 
arising from an acquaintance with divine 
mysteries, is not that we may be able so to 
develope and explore the mysterious truth;,^ 

E e 
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that It shall cease to be a mystery, and appea^^ 
t'o us in the same femiKar and comprehensi- 
Ue point of light, that it does to the infinite 
God ; but that we nuay perceive how great 
u the difference between the supreme Be-- 
ing and ourselves ; what is the character of 
the eternal Sovereign, in distinction from all 
other beings. And though we can have no 
adequate idea of a being infinite in under- 
standing, and infinite in all his other attri-. 
butes, as that which has no, bounds, surpasses 
all the powers of the created mind ; yet this, 
does not imply, that God's being thus high-. 
ly exalted above us must be, to us, a useless, 
truth. There are many reasons, why we 
should entertain such views of God, as ac-^ 
cord with truth, with the actual extent ofr 
his attributes. One is, the necessity of it to. 
our exercising confidence in him. Though, 
we are uns^ble, even in imagina.tion, to rua: 
an infinite line,, as the geometrician marks: 
out the terrijtory, which is given him to. 
measure ; and though "we cannot possibly: 
survey, in thought,, an object of infinite mag-! 
mtude, nor see, in any direction, how fai^- 
infinity extends ;; yet, without any labour^^ 
we both see and feel, that s^ being, who is: 
less than infinite, cannot be equal to the vast: 
concerns of universal government ; cannot, 
share our confidence, as supreme ruler, and 
disposer of all things. We hs^ve before seen,^ 
that the Judge of all the earth, to merit the 
confidence of intelligences, must do rigbt.^ 
li[he next inquiry is what ace the reqpis.ic$^ 
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to his thus doilQg I Uiidoubtedly they are 
Biany v but that^ which we are now to con* 
sider, is his knowledge^ or understanding, as. 
expressed ia the text. No one can be per-^ 
feet in practice, whose mind is not duly far- 
ni3hed with, wisdom to direct him^ A knowl*. 
edge of what is right, is certainly jHrerequi* 
site to the practice of it. Casual actions, or 
those that are performed unwittingly, how-, 
ever weU they may operate, are never imput-. 
ed to the doers of them, as virtues. We must. 
])n[)o\^ we ought to act, and regulate our: 
Gonduct accordingly, in order to our deserv- 
Mig the repute o£ doing right.. On the other- 
handy however fair and upright our inten^. 
tionsmay be, yet,^if they are associated with^ 
^norance, they cannot afford a. reasonable- 
ground of confidence to the persons to be^ 
affected by them. If Godis. surrounded with^ 
^n immense host of intelligent subjects, whose- 
welfare depends on the proper arrangements,, 
and faithful execution of his {^ovidence, is : 
it not most important to them, that he shouldi 
be wise as well as good ?: that he should know; 
liK>w to regulate his. own Idngdom in the 
most perfect manner ? If he is judged at aUi 
deficient, in this respect, however they may 
admire and applaud his good intentions, they 
cannpt cheerfully confide their interests to* 
his hands» As the well-being of the uoiverse 
rests upon the perfection ofc God's govern*. 
Vfientj upon^his doing what is right ;. to, as. 
it has been h€reto£9re suggested, ri^ht, in, 
^pd^ is^his promoting his owo glory m thft; 
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to be done by a-long and complicated' series^ 
of providences ^ at least we must say, that? 
some exertions of the divine hand are neces-^ 
sary to achieve the end; Now, if this be* 
true, it ift certain j God must have knowledge 
to direct his operations,in order to bring them* 
to the-desired crisis* And will any thing.short* 
of infinite4cnowledge suffice in this allimpor-' 
tant cause ? If the end to-be obtained is the. 
greatest and best possible,it certainly requires 
the best possible meansj and to select* and ap- 
ply these requires the greatest possible sum- 
of knowledge* Gould it be supposed, that Je- 
hovah were net infinite in his understanding^: 
il coidd not be certain, that the best n^ethod- 
i« in use to subserve and bring to pass the 
great end of his governments One may be- 
sure, that oi- att known instruments, he has • 
chosen the best toeflFect his purpose ; ,but if^ 
there are other degrees of knovsdedge which ^ 
he has not attained^ it m«ist be uncertain,,: 
whether they might not have discovered to ^ 
him something still better than what he has^ 
found*^ Were we to limit the knowledge of 
Godi never so .much or so little, we mighty; 
in that case, believe his works to be perfect - 
ia proportion to his knowledge ; but we 
could not be certain that his works were the 
most perfect. AH degrees of knowledge, less* 
than the greatest, ia>ply imperfection. The - 
coticlu^ion is infei^llible^ and irresistable, that 
i£ mere had been known, more good might 
have been: done. Hence we must unavoida*- - 
Uy see, ; that confidence cannot be placed ia 
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God, as one who wiU do right, only tipoa 
the supposition that hi& understanding is 
infinite. The Omniscience of God may be 
contemplated in relation 

first. To things possible. And then 
Secondly, To those which ar6 actual or 
real. 

« 

With respect to 2AI created things, which 
have being, once their existence was only 
possible, not real. The same may now hie 
said of a multitude of other objects, the time 
lor whme existence has not yet come. The 
same also may be said of an endless variety 
ef imaginary being. Though it never haft 
jiad, and never will have, a real existence^ 
yet it is as possible as those things, which 
have an actual existence. When it is said isk 
one pllce, ^' Is any thing too hard for the 
Lord ?" In another, ** I know that thou 
canst do every thing ;'* in a third, '* There 
is nothing too hard ror thee,'^ and in a fourth,, 
•* With God all things are possible j'* refer*^ 
ence is evidently had, not only to things ac-. 
tually brought to pa3S, but to as many other 
things as one has a mind to suppose. They- 
are possible, whether a place be actually as-, 
signed them in the univers;e or not, as much 
so as things, which really come into being. 
No one wiU deny, that it is possible for God 
to give animation to the trees of the forest^, 
or cause the stones to cry out, though such 
things have never been known to take place. 
It was possible, no doubt, for God, when he 
loade the soUr ^stem, to have jpiven a plue*^ 
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* 
raKty of moons to this earth, to* revolVie ** 

bout her ; as he did to some other of^ the 

planets. He might as easily have made the 

globe we inhabit of twice its present size, or 

even less in any givefa proportion, as.withits^^ 

present dhnensions.. Because it was possible 

that creation should assume the form that it 

did, it is not to be pronounced impossible^ 

that it should have received a different formt 

The mi^re posdbility of the thing as much 

admitted erf a different state and order of 

things, as that which really toofc ieflfect ; scr 

that the things which are have sprung fromr 

a divine election y or choice, and not from any 

aaturali impossibility of their being other-^ 

wise. Now, if we suppose the Deity pro* 

ceeding to a great work, a work in which 

his own glory is eternally involved, and^ by 

consequence, the. well being of many other 

intelligences', who may gain existence from 

the operations>of his hand ; how shall he dii- 

recthis own eternal and unbounded energies' 

to the certain accomplishment of the desired 

end ? There is an endless number of possibilii 

ties before him; Among these he is to seek 

the one most eligible j or, in other words^ 

choose out that system^ of conduct, which 

will be productive of the most ^ory to his 

name;. Here there appears to be full scopes 

for his understanding* He nwst have a 

thorough, comprehensive view of all that it 

is possible ifor Omnipotence to do, that he 

may be ready to pursue his work without 

]iesiution,#ind. without danger of incurring 
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the inconveniences of a fnistaken, or ill ad-' 
Vised enterprize. If, in any thing, the Deity 
act upon presumption, or at random, he can-* 
iipt aat wisely ; as it must be uncertain, 
whether such actions wiU terminate well or 
in. To act wisely, he must have an eternal ^ 
and alUcoraprehensive view of the course he 
takes^ and see that it is, in every point of 
view, better than any other one possible. 
Implicit confidence cannot be placed in men, 
because, if ever they engage in a good design, 
tiiey have too Iktle knowledge ot what is nec- 
essary to it, even to make a good beginning; 
and when they have begun, future measures 
are to be dictated by the good or bad effects 
of the past, rather than by a foresight, which 
connects the whole together in one consist- 
ent plan. If Deity has, from eternity and 
before all creation, a perfect knowledge of 
the whole mass of events, even to the mi- 
nutest incident, which is necessary to bring 
the greatest possible sum of glory to himself, 
nothing can be lacking, on the part of his 
knowledge, to entitle him to confidence, and 
to make it certain that he will* do right. 
But if we could conceive his understandmg 
bounded by a narrower compass, we should 
from this quarter have occasion for distrust, 
rather than that confidence which is unre- 
served. The situation of Deity, when call- 
ing forth into operation a system of meas- 
ures, which are designed to effect an infinite 
good, is infinitely diverse from.that of a man, 
who has some great favorite object to pro- 
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tnote. The latter can do no better, than tex 
iK>rt to uncertain experiment^ owing to the 
tcantiness of his understanding, as well as to 
the impotency of his other iRiculties^ He 
must resolve upon some method for a trial, 
and he may succeed, and he may not. If the 
£rst effort fail^ he has only, if possible, to re- 
pair the misfortune by another attempt. His 
knowledge of things can only be the result 
of experience. If it were thus with the great 
former of all things, how poor a claim would 
he, have to the confidence of intelligences* 
While scanning the immensity of mere possi- 
bilities, with an all penetrating eye, he dis- 
cerns the particular kind and order of events^ 
which will best fulfil and draw forth into 
prominent view the benevdlen<:e of his heart. 
His knowledge oi things will not be more 
consummate, after millions of ages have been 
spent in the formation and government of 
creatures, than it was millions of ages before 
such creatures had being. The infinitude of 
his understanding excludes the idea of its 
enlargement, of its becoming more perfect 
or more extensive, by a progression of exer* 
cise continuied to any conceivable lengths 
This perfection of divine knowledge is nee* 
essary to preclude all amendments in the 
scheme of providence. For if the supreme 
Governor is not, from all eternity, well a- 
ware of the things that are necessary to give 
the most exalted representation of his good- 
ness ; there is. room, at least, for some im» 
provementof his understanding, which would 
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Infinitely soil the dignity and lustre of his 
Cpdhead. lliere is ho perfection, where a 
possibility eodsCs Chat errors may find their 
y^ay ioto the systen). If possible things are 
»ot as much within the view of God, qr as 
thorou^ly understood by him, as things in 
mutual exisj&efice, he must be, in a measure, 
unprepared to act, when any new event is tx> 
be brought forth* tie qnust have known, 
before the world began, whether such a world 
as ibi^ were fittest to be an instrument of his 
glory, ^nd of course, what comparbon sucl) 
a mo4el bears to all others, or he could not 
be In a condition to perforn^ the work of 
credit ion. To act upon uncertain principles^ 
pr i^noranc^ of what will be the fiual ev^pt, 
is unworthy of God, as it must deprive him 
of all rational confidence from creatures. 

With some it has been matter of displeas- 
ure,, that the system of divine rule, which is 
pre^e«Ue4 before us in the events of the mort- 
al world, should be conjiidered as the best 
specimen of divine skiil and exertion. This 
has been thought to limit the holy One, as 
ff hte l^ad done the best he could, in making 
jSuch a world as thiB, and regulatiiig its afikirs 
as he has. But I see no ground, that such 
^ complaint has to rest upon, unless it can be 
made apparent, or presumptive, at least, that 
Jehovah knew^ thats ome other plan of prov- 
idence would have been better, but chose 
to pass it by for one less excellent ; or that 
hb kno^4edge was not extensive enough to 
fathom all possible things, and so he fell int* 
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a mistake from mere ignorance. That we 
have no right to inquire how comprehensive 
the knowledge of God must have been from 
eternity, and hence should not pretend to 
say whether God has done and is doing the 
best possible^ in character of moral Govern- 
or, is denied. We are authorized by scrip- 
ture example to carry our views of God back 
to a period prior to the foundation of the 
world. The apostle speaks of the eternal pur- 
pose of God, which he purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. He calls our attention to 
the exercise of divine grace towards us, not . 
only previous to our holding any personal 
existence of our own j but also earlier than 
the time when other created things began td 
exist. " Who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our 
ivorks, but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began. According as he hatK 
chosen us in him before the foundation of the 
worlds that we should be holy and without 
blame before hi^ in love." If the scriptures j 
as in these iiistances and many others that 
might be mentioned, carry our minds far- 
ther back than the commencement of time, 
to recognize the efficient counsels of the Dei- 
ty ; then surely we are not overleaping the 
bounds of propriety, in reflecting upon the 
divine knowledge, in regard to things possi- 
ble, in distinction from those which are real. 
We procceed, 

Secondly, To treat of God's knowledge, as 
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it relates to things actually existent. The 
Psalmist, in connection with the words of the 
text, is speaking of the wonders of the di- 
vine hand, and celebrating the benignant 
operations and dealings of Providence. He 
is ascribing to God that variety of seasonable 
and wholesome events, which beautifies the 
face of the world,and renders the situation of 
dependent creatures pleasant and prosperous. 
As Jehovah has all power to do good, so he 
has wisdom to point out the way. He is not 
subject to embarrassments,arising from a con- 
tracted and weak understanding. The tilings, 
which are greatest, and most remote from 
the place, in which we dwell, and where we 
are most sensibly impressed with the effects 
of a divine overruling hand, are not exempt 
from the scrutiny of an all-seeing eye. They 
are as much under the jurisdiction of the 
most High, and as closely begirt with his all- 
surrounding presence and inspections as the 
things which stand nearer to our view, and 
most aJBfectingly bespeak their origin from 
God, and their subjection to his never-failing 
notice. " He telleth the number of the stars : 
he calleth them all by their names.** That 
his understanding is infinite, is an idea, which 
the Psalmist judges it natural to introduce, 
yrben considering his providence as extend* 
ing, minutely, to the whole host of heaven^ 
at the same time that it sustains the whple 
weight of those numerous and interesting e- 
yents, which are every moment taking place^ 
10 the world we inhabit. If the countless 
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orbs, which move above our heads, thrduglfe' 
the wide, expanse of heaveri ; the earth, 
which liee beneath our feet ; and the naioe- 
less multitudes of creatures, which surround 
us on 6Very hand, are all included Within the 
circle of his knowledge, who claims them all 
as his own ; and if they are all, in theif na- 
tures, properties, and uses, perfectly obviods 
to his view ; how vast, beyond our most en- 
larged conceptions, tnust be his uhderdtand- 
ing ? If all created bfeingj a sriirfl part of 
which is, doubtliess, knoWii to us, is linked 
together into one great and stujpendous whole, 
linder the ca4*e, inspection^ and disposal of it& 
grand proprietor, and is, by him, distinctly 
comprehended in the bulk, and is abo m(>st 
thoroughly known in every detached pSlrt,. 
hbwever great or small, we may well exclaim, 
in the words of our text, " His understands 
ihg is infinite !** Instead of finding his equal, 
or One, who approaches any where near to a 
parity with him, go where we will, itita 
whatever region of boundless space ; the 
most intelligent creature that exists, we must 
own, is not able to scan even the most incon-^ 
siderable and trifling of God's works. Take 
the smallest article of God's workmanship, 
and present it to the niost knowing of th^ 
whole intelligent creation, and he will be ut- 
terly unable to comprehend it in all its pro- 
perties and relations. But such is the im-' 
inensity of divine knowledge, that, with a 
single view, it takes in the whole of bcing^ 
as to its substance, modes, accidents, and 
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aptnesses of whatever kind* There is noth*' 
u\g in creation, which is of use to render it 
subservient to the end for which it exists, 
but what is clearly and perpetually in the 
view of its author. The contrary would im- 
ply such a defect as would unfit him for the 
confidence of all reasonable beings. It being 
:&und so necessary, that the Judge of all the 
earth should be infinite in his understandings 
we shall endeavour to bring the subject into 
distinct view, by observing the following 
things. 

1. That God lias knowledge of all things^ 
as it respects their individuality. And 

2. As it respects their powers, and relation 
to one another* 

. 3. That this knowledge is eternal and in*'^ 
divisible. And then inquire 

4* What may be considered as the princi^ 
pie of this knowledge. 

Our first observation is, that God has st^ 
distinct knowledge of all creatures^ who, or 
what, or where they be. He not only knows 
that there i^ a universe of dependent beings,, 
that are very numerous, and diverse fronni 
one another ; but he lias a particular and 
&m acquaintance with eacb^ one. He does 
not merely distinguish them by their 
kinds } but by the several individuals, of 
which each kind is composed. A general 
and superficial glance of his eye upon the 
world he has made does not come up to the 
true amount of his knowledge. Thougli: 

E £ 
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• 
Kis government, with his knowledge, extendi' 
to nations j yet this does not imply, that 
individuals, as such, are not regarded. But 
few, perhaps, will ever think, that so import- 
ant a piece of divine workmanship, as a hu- 
man creature, or a moral subject of any des- 
cription, would be in danger of being over- 
looked by the Creator. A man*s reason must 
get to a very low ebb indeed, before he will' 
doubt, whether God may not have moral . 
subjects within the boundaries of his king- 
dom, and not know any thing about them ; 
though princes, among men, may have mul- 
titudes of sutjgects, of whose individual per^ 
sons tl^ey have no knowledge. But a little 
consideration and judgment will bring a per^ 
son over to the belief, that God must know 
of the existence of the most material and con^ 
spicuous parts of the created system ; but 
the greatest difficulty will be with respect ta 
little things, such as are deemed of small con- 
sequence, and are almost too obscure and 
imperceptible for the observation of man. 
The wicked are represented as saying, " How 
doth God know ? can he judge through the 
dark cloud ? Thick clouds are' a covering to 
him that he seeth not, and he walketh in the 
circuit of heaven." A pertinent reply may 
be found in the following words ; " Hast 
thou not known ? hast thou not heard, that 
the everlasting God, the I:X)rd, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, nei- 
ther is wearyL?- there is aa searching of hii! 
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understanding; Ife that planted the ear,., 
slisdl he not hear ? be that formed the eye, 
shall he not see ?'he that teacheth man knowU 
edgej shall not he know ?** When it is said, 
^ The heart is deceitful- above all things, and' 
desperately wicked ^ who can know it ?" it- 
is immediately added ; ^^ I the Lord search^ 
the heart, I try the reins, even to give everp 
man according to his ways, and according'to 
the frmt of his doings." It is said of Jesus* 
Christ, the true God, that "he knew all 
men ; and needed not that any should testify 
ef man ^ for he knew what was in man/* 
God not only takes knowledge of men indi« 
vidually, but of all their individual exercises^ 
If " man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance; yet God looketh On the heart." But 
men, and the things belonging to them, are 
not the- only creatures, with which God 
makes himself acquainted. " Lknow all the 
fowls of the mountains," saith he ; " and 
the wild-beasts of the field are mine." And 
our Saviour reproves his faithless disciples by 
saying) " Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without your Heavenly Father." But those 
we have mentioned are not the least, and, to 
us, most'unobservable, things, which attract 
the notice of Deity*, " Even the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered." It is of the 
same importance, that God should know ev- 
ery hair upon the bead of every man, as that 
his knowledge should extend to every indi^ 
vidual person of the great body of mankinds. 
The §ame jnay be^ observed of every spii:e. of 
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grass tliat grows^ of every ps^rtide- ofdusfe 
on the earthy of every sun-beam, that shoots* 
through, the atmosphere, of every falling :leaf 
of autumn, and of every flying mote that is> 
wafted from breeze to breeze* Individuatioa^ 
cannot be carried so far as to multiply objects* 
beyond the knowledge of him wJk>$e wn^ 
derstanding is infinite^ 

2i God knowA all the properties of things^. 
and their relatioa^ to each other. This is a? 
branch. of knowledge of so much importanccy. 
that all knowledge must be useless. without 
it. The utility and value of things arisen 
wholly fromtheir relative states Gould they: 
be entirely disconnected fromall other things^. 
it would reduce them to a mere nullity. It 
would be eq.uivalent. to their annihilation^ 
Should that universal bond he severed, whiclr^ 
binds all things together into one body, giv-r 
ihg them offices and uses similar to those of 
our corporeal members,, the great system of 
created being would degenerate into a trifle, 
or a mere blank. A professed mechanic^ 
who should be. found so complet^ely ignorant, 
of the laws of .matter, as not to know what, 
were the luttural powers of the several ma« 
teriak to be used in the construction of some 
certain piece of workmanship,, no one would, 
suppose him tapable of doing any thing to 
purpose in his profession ^ and of courses 
would make no dependence upon him for 
any thing bdonging to his art. Things 
cannot be put tX)gether io as to subserve a. 
good end^ uiiless theix several properties arer 
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j^cfa as will harmonise and cp-»op«rate. Ne'^ 
buchadnezzar's image was a fit renresentatioQ 
of something exceedingly incaherent and iin« 
perfect ; because it was composed partly of 
iron, and partly of miry clay* Iron and 
day are valuable articles, used aright ; but 
when compounded together are of no worths 
A workmanship, produced by such an im« 
proper mixture, or combination, is good for 
nothing. Hence by analc^ we see, that God, 
as the modification and good government of 
the univterse depends upon him, must havo 
infinite knowledge, with respect to the quai< 
ities and relations of things, in order to car-* 
ry lus work to the highest possible state of 
perfection. On no other supposition can. 
iars and disfigurements be avoided. It ia 
tmposibiefor imagination iUelf to conceive 
how many, and how great a variety of tfainga 
are brought in, to aid and help on, those 
providential events., of which we are often 
made witnesses. To particularize in a sin* 
gle instance : The transportation of Joseph 
into Egypt was brought about under the in- 
iluence of a gre^at many circimistances and in< 
cidents ; and these, too, were severally de-* 
pendent on others. But the series does not 
end here. Joseph's servitude, and even his 
advancement, in the land of Egypt, was but 
a step to some other event in providenoei^ 
and this to another still, and so on, in suo* 
cession, until the great end of providence i& 
fiiUy answered. Unless Deity cfiscerns all 
that appei^tains te things, .and what theij^ 
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mutual relations are, he cannot combine and 
mould thena together, so as infallibly to. renv 
der them instrumental of the greatest possi- 
ble good. And it he fails in this point, he 
has not a right to the confidence of the ra* 
tiohal and wise part of creation. If he has 
not the knowledge we have been speaking 
of, in an infinite degree, there can be no well- 
grounded assurance, that he wiU do right. 
' 3* The divine knowledge of things is eter- 
iiial and indivisible. By this it is ineant, that 
there is not, in the whole vast round of eter- 
nity, a single point,, or instant, of duration, 
when the Deity has not a distinct and per-, 
feet view of all things, which ever did, or. 
Ijrill, exist. That knowledge cannot be infl- 
liite, which has any deficiency in this respect; 
Though it should be granted, that the under- 
standing of the most High does actually dis^ 
cover smd comprehend every object in the 
universe, either at one time or another ; yet 
if it is only by parts and in succession, as the 
student in theology, or in some other science^ 
gains the knowledge of one truth to-day, of 
another to-morrow, and so on until he has 
btsconoe an adept in his theory ; his knowU 
edge, it must be perceived, will leave himj 
but imperfectly furnished to that work, which 
devolves upon him, as the rightful sovereign- 
and supreme manager of the universe* It i& 
found, by experience, thai men are incapable^ 
of projecting, or carrying into execution, any 
schemes of interest, which may be deemed 
faultless, and for this plaia reason^ viz* tha& ^ 
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tliey have not stretch of mind sufficient to 
take in at once all the objects and circuo^^ 
stances concerned \ but are under a necessity 
of viewing things separately, and of gradual* 
]y going from one thing to another. Jehovah 
must be liable to a degree of the same incon- 
venience, provided his knowledge be not, as 
just observed, both infinite in . extent^ an4 
eternal in duration. Whenever he may be * 
said to know any single thing, he may also 
be said to know all things, whether to us they 
be present, past, or future, and to know them 
all in the same perfect manner^ that he does 
the particular individual thing, 'which his eye 
is supposed to be upon. This knowledge, so 
universal, which imbosoms great things and 
small, the productions of one age, equally 
with those of another, and consolidates them 
all into one compact body, does not relate 
merely to living things, or things material and 
visible, or to things which may be contem- 
plated and known by man ; but to whatever 
is. Angels and worms, together with all in- 
termediate beings j the bright orbs of heav- 
eln and the most imperceptible attoms, that 
circulate in space, together with all such 
things as occupy the intermediate space j the 
glorious exploits and sublime meditations of 
Cherubim and Seraphim, and the most seem- 
ingly insignificant actions, unmeaning words, 
or feeWe thoughts and perceptions of the least 
among men, with all similar matters between 
these two opposite extremes ; and whatever 
. can come into the thought of God, angel, or 
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man, hov^ever great or small, xnagnifident 
0i minute ; all these things are objects knowii 
to God, which hi$ eye comprehends without 
cessation or interruption, fronri eternity to 
sterility. However inconceivably exalted the 
iu^ight, to v^hich this doctrine raises the Dei- 
ty J yet it does no morie certaiiily, than th^ 
words of our teai^t, \vhich de(;lare, that his 
Hnderstandiog is infinite ; nor than is requir 
«ite to his holding a just title to the coi^- 
denc£ of his creatures. Though our minds 
cannot keisp pace with Deity, in this bound- 
less stretch of knowledge ; yet we cannot but 
see, that if, in this attribute, h^ is any way 
limited, to any degree whatever, he H>ust b^ 
in some measure, at least, render;ed incapably 
of governing in the best manner. If knowl- 
^ge be a useful attribute, the subject of it 
is not complete, so long as any thing is want^ 
ing to him upon this head. Deity is, there** 
fore, not complete, and con^equeiitly, not 
Avorthy to be confided io, aJtogetber, if hU 
knowledge be not, identically and precisely 
the same at one point, as at anoither, of infi- 
nite duration. He had, therefore, from eter^ 
nity, exactly the same knowledge of what 
takes place to-day, as he has at the present 
time, or will have, at any future period. 
This agrees with tlie following words of St. 
James, " Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world." It is his, 
to declare the end from the beginning. 

4. We are now to inquire what may be 
considered a»-the principle of that knowl-. 
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*«dge, which is a peculiar attribute of the 
I5eity, All the knowledge, which men pos- 
sess, ccMones to them through some certain 
^nedium* The exercises of their own mmds 
they -know by conciousness. That two and 
two are equal to four, or that it is impossible 
a thing shoufld t>e and net be, at the same 
time, they know by intuition. That the 
sun shines, that vapours fall in rain or snow, 
that stone is solid, and water liquid, and oth- 
er truths of this kind, they know by sensa- 
tion. That there is a God, they know by 
reasoning, or inferring one thing from ano- 
ther. That events of some certain descrip- 
tion will take place, at a future time, they 
can know only by revelation. These are 
some of the principles of that knowledge, 
which is within the compass of the human 
l[nind. Being in possession of these means 
<>f knowledge, it is no wise incredible that 
men should become acquainted with some 
of the objects or truths, that are propagated ' 
to the mind in such, channels. But Deity is 
n<)t dependent upon such modes of acquisi- 
tion for the knowledge he has of things. 
Now, as we are so prone to judge of the qual- 
ities and drcumstances of all other intelligent 
brings by our own, it behoves us to be ex- 
ceedingly careful to find the true difference 
between those principles, upon which he 
holds his knowledge, and those, by which we 
obtain ours. As to things now in being, or 
already caused, every one, no dciufct, will 
find it easy to give in that Diety may have a 
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medium of knowing them, answering \m 

those organs of perception in us, by wiick 

we acquaint ourselves with objects that are 

placed before us. But we have no means of 

our own for knowing what shall be hereafter* 

God, however, it is admitted, knows future 

things as perfectly as he does the present or 

the past. Hence the term, foreknowledge, 

is often applied to him, in the scriptures* 

But some say, with God nothing is future or 

past. Let this be as it may, it is, no doubt, 

proper for us to say, that when the world 

was created, the event of its final destruction 

was future ; or that, when the former event 

took place, the latter remained uncaused. Its 

destruction must be subsequent to its crea^ 

tion. If we may not express ourselves in this 

manner, we may not open our lips upon the 

subject, nor copy the expressions of holy 

writ. It is as proper to say» that the works 

of God are without order of time, as to ^y 

this of his knowledge. If God knows nothing 

future, then he certainly knows no future 

exercise of his own power or goodness, which 

implies that every production of his hand ig 

a present thing, and^ consequently, that the 

creation of the world is not before the great 

conflagration, when it is to.be burnt up. To 

us there are futurities, no doubt, whether or 

not there be any with God. Witli us they 

are things utterly unknown and unforeseen, 

until they are brought to our view by some 

4dne competent to predict them. We can 

bave, no prescience of them, for this reason, 
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lliat \(^hatever be their cause, it is unknown 
to us. Could we anticipate, or foresee, the 
cause, by which they are to be produced, we 
should also have a foreknowledge of the e- 
vents themselves. Whatever cause comes 
into our view, all its effects appear with it. 
The former cannot be discovered without the 
latter. As the events of hereafter have no 
dependence, ultimately, on our will, or any 
efficiency, with which we are acquainted, we 
must, of necessity 5 continue ignorant of them, 
until actually brought into being. The same 
would hold good in regard to the divine Be- 
ing, were rtot his own will the active source,. 
whence all things are derived, Vind he were 
not necessarily acquainted with theoperations 
of his own mind. He can no more foresee 
an effect without a foreknowledge of its cause, 
than we canv If any thing shall take place, 
in future, in dependence on any cause out of 
himself, of that effect he must be ignorant. 
Until it has actuatly taken place, as fatally as 
the most short sighted of mortal men. Or 
if any thing could be supposed to come forth: 
into existence without cause, of that, there 
could be no prescience, even in the mind of 
Godl If a reason for this position be de- 
manded, it is this, that the foreknowledge of 
such a supposed event has nothing to stand 
upon; The thing does not exist in itself, nor 
in relation to any other thing, and, therefore, 
to conceive of a possible clue, by which ta 
get at the knowledge of it, is absurd. The* 
»m^ difficulty will be found in the othei^* 
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case, where the event is supposed to eri^* 
nate in a cause, other than the divine will, or 
efficiency. To foresee the event, he must 
foresee the cause of it ; but he cannot fore- 
see the cause, unless he foresees something as 
the cause of that, and so on until it can be 
traced to the efficient workings of his own 
mind. Some, in admitting the foreknow], 
edge of God, and denying his positive effi- 
ciency, as the cause of what takes place, and 
in th^ir ardor to make these appear consist- 
ent with each other, have been led to con« 
elude, that divine knowledge, of future c- 
vents, especially, must stand upon some very 
mysterious and unaccountable basis. The 
end they would answer is to show, that there 
is no certainty in the event itself, that it wSX 
take place, before it has actually taken place ; 
and yet that God knows- from eternity that 
it will take place* , No wonder that mystery 
should be resorted to for shelter to such ah 
hypothesis ! If the cause of any event what- 
ever be not in God, there truly can be no 
certainty of its taking place ; and equally 
true is it, that God cannot know that it cer- 
tainly will take place, God's knowledge of 
things to come rests upon this ground, there- 
fore, that he is their sole cause. He knows 
they will take place, because h^ himself is the 
Qperative and efficient cause, that is to give 
them existence,and he knows all the counsels 
and purposes of his own heart. What other 
beings may be supposed to counsel, deter- 
:Qiine^ or bring tp ps^s, independently of the 
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iiifluefices and dispensations of his own al- 
mighty hand, he cannot know, at least, not 
before the thing is brought to pass. The 
event cannot be known only in relation to a* 
c^Use producing it, and that cause, for the 
same reason, must be viewed in a similar re-'' 
lation, and so on to infinity. Would we then 
receive the doctrine of God^s entire ftire- 
knowledge of things future^ we must do it 
upon this ground, viz. that all things are his" 
and owe their existence to his efficient wilt.: 
Has foreknowledge-^ upon- that principle, is 
well stated in the words of James, which" 
tave already been quoted* *^ Known unto" 
God are all his works from the beginning of" 
the world.^* It i$ easy to see how God may 
extend his foreknowledge; as far as his owix 
influences extend ; and as it is needless, so is 
it impossible, to conceive that it should reach ^ 
any farthen It would be as irrational to ' 
suppose, that an effect^ even the least ima« 
^nable, might take place, and the Deity not^' 
cause it jr as to suppose, there might be re-' 
alities, either greater or smaller, to which his? 
knqwiedge should ^nbt extend. - As it is, and 
has fully appeared to be, an obvious truth,- 
that God i& infinitely. furnished to the work* 
of universal rule, by having all knowledge ; 
56 the principlef of this knowledge appears to* 
be, that, " of him, and through him, and to* 
him, are all things." The subject may weU 
stiggest to us a similar thought, and inspire 
U8^ with similar feelings to those expressed by^ 
ti* apg«Je V^ths words following ; 1^ Othe- 

9 s 
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depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are 
his judgments^ and his ways past finding 
Qut !•' 

The present discourse I shall conclude with 
two reflections. 

1. It is matter of grateful consideration to 
the people of God, to all upright and sincere 
christians, that God is omniscient, knows all 
their circumstances ; their infirmities and 
wants J the humility, with which they deplore 
their multiplied offences and bacl^lidings^ 
the zeal, with which they serve their Lord 
and Redeemer; and the firmness, with which 
tjiey rely upon his grace in hope of eternal: 
life, *^ For God,*' as says the apostle, ** is 
not unrighteous, to forget your work, and 
labour oflove, which ye have shewed toward- 
his name^ in that ye have ministered to the 
S2unts, and do minister." As God is infinite 
in understanding, he knows how to ptead the 
cause of his chosen, bow to deliver them out 
of temptation^ and how to make dH things 
subservient to their welfare. 

2. That God is infinite in knowledge^ i» 
ft thought^ which is suited to ntiinister terror 
to the ungodly; They cannot conceal the 
vilest of their abominations from his all-seeing: 
eye* '^ If I say, surely the darkness shall cov<« 
er me ;, even, the night shall be light about 
me« Yea, the darkness bideth not from^ 
thee ; but: the night shineth as the day : the 
darkness and the light v e both alik^to thee/^ 

Thtiseorchcr •£ hesuAi^ n not only aware ^f 
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all the secret and open wickedness of his en* 
xnies ; but he knows how to adapt corrections* 
and punishments to them. He knows how 
to guard his own honour, and turn their owa. 
mischievous devices against themselves*. 
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GENESIS X7ii.ii; 
nam the almigbty GodJ 
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_ HESE wordsV with others iii their^ 
connection, are a sort of prefaice to one of "^ 
the grand provisions of that gracious coven- 
ant, which God was pleased to establish be- 
tween himself and Abraham his friend, who ' 
is called the father of the faithful* " And ^ 
when Abram was ninety years old and nine, -^ 
the Lord appeared to Abram ^ and said unto ' 
\LXE£iyIam the almighty God ; walk beforef me - 
and be thou^perfect.** This is introductory ' 
to the institution of circumcision for himself ^ 
and his seed^ as a token of that covenant, 7 
which includes all the promises that are ia ' 
and by Christ. To solemnize the mind of - 
the patriarch, to impress him with theim« - 

P9CjUace aadyaU4ity.of the covwMit transact 
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tion, which brought him near to God, tad te« 
prepare him for an implicit and fulL reliance 
on the power, that had condescended to be- 
come obligated to him, Jehovah caUs his at- 
tention to the dignity and rank of the being,, 
£rom whom he was receiving such favoura^ 
ble notices and expressions of regard :: As if 
he had said, you have. been brought near, ia 
cpvenant, to one, from whom you have re- 
ceived promises of the hig&est import, which 
are meant to entail the richest blessings upon 
yourself individually^ upon your posterity, 
or seed, and, in you^ upon aU the nations of 
the earth. Have you considered who it i^, 
that pledges himself for the accomplishment 
of all the good, which is treasured up in the 
aboire promises ? and by how great author-^ 
ity you are required, on your part, to be o- 
bedient ? Is it a frail man, or one of the im*- 
potent gods of Chaldea, that has bound him- 
self to you, to pour choice blesisings upon 
your head,and to cause you to be a blessing ?* 
No : it is one infinitely greater than any of 
these ; it is the almighty God* " I that speak 
ia righteousness, mighty to save/' It was. 
of no small importance to Abraham, to 
have some just idea of the perfections and 
character of that being, on whom he was., 
to depend for the Ailfilment of the terms 
of the covenant, whi<:h was to be hb final 
inheritance, and to whom, on his p^rt, 
he cQnsented to yield unreserved subjec- 
tion. With him it must have been a most 
significant and interesting question. Is* 
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the God whom I serve, and in whom aH mjr 
hopes centre, able to exedute all that he has- 
promised, to make me as great and happy as 
his own voluntary assurances imply ? Is he 
able to give me security and quiet in the land 
of my pilgrimage, and to protect me from 
the insults of those, on whose territory I am* 
called ta abide, and among whom I sojourn,. 
Bot as a citizen, but as a stranger ? And',, 
moreover, will he be able to jput me, and ali 
comprised within the provisions of his cove- 
nant, into possession ot'all the beatitude and 
glory, which is promised,, whether of the* 
life that npw is, or of that which is to come ? 
Without some solid' satisfaction upon the-^ 
subject of such queries, Abraham could not 
have settled- down upon the promises of Godj, 
however gfacious and condescending the- 
terms, m which they were expressed^ and: 
calmly waited for the result of his faith. He 
must have had such' a persuasion as the a^ 
postle to the Romans says he had, that what' 
God had promised he. was- able also to perforfm 
That he might have this ground of confi- 
dencej and might' have a sufficient induce- 
ment to embark with animation and vigour 
in the cause of godliness, the Deity, when 
proposing to him subject matter of faith and* 
hope^ promises^ something to authorize and: 
aupport it; ^ lam the almighty God." In 
your relation to me you ought, therefore, to- 
be perfect ; to,be free from every possible 
blemish in your temper and carriage j ; anfi^ 
may, forthermore, safely confide m the ceri^ 
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ttiiti fulfiltnent of all my promises. «* Fear 
^oty Abram : I am thy shield, and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward." Since I, who have, 
all power, am your friend, you need no oth- 
er defence, or safeguard from evil. Confide 
JA me, and nothing shall harm you« Hence 
we see what abund^mt use of his own at- 
tribute of power Jehovah makes for an 
inducement to creatures to put confidence 
in him. If he were wanting in power, his 
being never so perfect in all nis other attri- 
butes would not entitle him to be trusted, so 
•entirely and unreservedly, as is necessary to 
the uninterrupted peace and tranquility of 
the mind. A man may boast of superior 
ingenuity in planning for himself, or others ; 
yet if he wants abilities to execute, his talent 
al; concdving plans, however brilliant or dis- 
tinguished it may appear, will be of no ac* 
count. If a plan cannot go into practice, th« 
least we can say of it is, that it might as weU 
not have been projected. To what purpose 
would it be, that God has benevolent counsels 
in his heart ^ that he prefers good .to evil ; 
that he is not satisfied with any thing short 
of the best interest and most perfect glory 
of the great system of being, taken together ; 
if it could be supposed, that his power was 
less than his benevolence, or that he could 
not do the good that he would ? True it is, 
we admire a person of an excellent spirit,, 
whether he be in circumstances to do much 
good or little. We esteem the goodness of 
ia& hearty independently of the idea of his 
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*^ing able to act it out in ont^rd good 
deeds, or his having it in his power to make 
'•tbers happy. The disposition itself is love- 
ly, whether or nol it has a chance to shed its 
benign mfluence «ipon others* In like man- 
ner, had we evidence of the goodness isf God, 
aiid not of his power, we shoiild have ground 
of cpniplacency, but not of confidence, ia 
him. We should have reason to love and 
honour him for his benignity ; but could 
Tiot lean upon him as a benefactor and help.^ 
er. Such a God could «K)t be consistently 
sou^t to for the faveurs, which creatures 
i>eed at the hand of the great Supreme. To 
be thoroughly furnished to the works of un- 
iversal government ; or to be abie, in every 
thing, and upon aH occasions, to <io right ^ 
the being, who has supreine authority, and 
holds the jurisdiction of all worlds, must be 
*« the almighty God.*^ ' His power must be 
sufficient to cause any dlfect whatever, whkh 
is needed to render the system perfect, or, 
in other words, to brisg glory to God, in 
the highest possible degree. Upon s«^)po6i- 
tion of the <X)ntrary, it is easy to see, that 
universal and unbounded confidieiKe would 
not be due to God ; and consequently, as 
moral governor, he would be justly exposed 
to contempt. 
. 1 suppose we shall not find any, professing 
to believe in the existence of one God, and 
at the same time denying his power to be 
infinite. His omnipotence is so often attest- 
^, in word and deed, that all will unite in 
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qiaying, it cannot be doubted. But this, per- 
haps, is no good reason, why we should not 
dwell upon the subject ; but content our- 
selves with allowing the thought casually to 
shoot through the mind ; or with occasional- 
ly pronouncing the word; or with superfi- 
cially glancing the eye over some of the ob- 
jects, which bespeak such a power.. Though 
this truth, so necessary and obvious, is or- 
dinarily confessed ; yet a denial of it is of- 
ten implied j at least, we may venture to 
say, it is but too seldom applied. The de- 
pendence of things upon God, the great 
cause of all, which immediately suggests the 
idea of his power, is but too constantly over- 
looked, or too carelessly noticed. And some, 
to secure a degree of independence to crea- 
tures, have, I may say, expressly limited the 
power of the holy One. It is not my object, 
in this discourse, to collect the passages of 
•scripture, in which Deity is styled the al- 
mighty God, as in the text ; nor those which 
speak of his wonderful power, as in cfrown- 
ing the world, burning up the cities of Sod- 
om and Gomorrah, drying up the red sea, 
&c. &c. but to show 

Fir&t. That God must have power to cause 
the existence of any thing which is necessa- 
ry, er can be of use, to promote his own 
glory. 

Secondly. That he must have power to 
continue the existence of such things. And 

Thirdly. That he must have power to use 
' H 
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them in exact subserviency to the end^ for 
which they were made. 

If tlie power of God reaches to aU these 
events, it is as great as is either possible, or 
desirable ; it is infinite. If it comes short of 
either, it is finite ; and announces to the uni- 
verse manifest and imminent danger to be 
apprehended from the feebleness of one too 
impotent to wield the scepter. But instead 
of suffering any disquietude from this quar- 
ter, creatures have the utmost reason to feli- 
citate themselves and be joyful, that empire 
is just where it ought to be ; where the na- 
ture and fitness of things requires that it 
should be ; and where the united voice of all 
truly reasonable beings would place it. It is 
in hands, which have power enough for any 
exigency, and which will not abuse power, 
to whatever degree they may have it. In 

^ ojur world, nothing is, perhaps, more an ob- 
ject of dread, than power, at the «ame time, 
that ftbthing is more insatiably coveted. It 
does, more to excite envy and jealousy, than 
all otifer things combined. This, however, 
is wholly owing to the depraved and mis- 
guided inclinations of those, who seek, and 
of those, who exercise, it. But what is the 
true definition of power, which is a thing, 
that may be the occasion of either joy or sor- 
row ? Power may be distinguiighed into nat- 
ural, moral, and civil, accor»ng tp the nature 
of the subject, to which it has resp^. Nat- 

' ural, or physical power is the mfedium, by . 
which things, of whatever dgs^ription, conie 
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into being, and is the proper subject of ^ the 
present discourse. Moral power is that qual- 
ity of the mind, in which consists either praise 
or blame. Civil power is that authority, or 
right, to command, which one may have over 
another, and is just or unjust, according to 
the manner, in which it is acquired, or is ex- 
ercised. At present we have nothing to do 
except with the first of these three kinds of 
power. And concerning this, I kpow of no 
better account that can be given of it, than to 
say it is that agency, or influence, by which 
effects are produced. To say, speciflcally, 
what that influence is, must be deemed im- 
possible, at kast, as much so as to say why 
water runs down rather than up. We know 
there is an established law of nature, which 
requires it } but of this law we know nothing, 
except that it is an influence from the prime- 
val cause of all things. Power always con- 
veys the idea of cause and effect. We may 
know something of the cause, and something 
of the effect, but power seems to be a sort of 
intermediate idea, of which little can be said, 
that would be intelligible. A cause' will be 
said to have power to produce the effect ; 
and if this be correct phraseology, then pow- 
er is neither cause nor effect, but something 
between, and the bond which unices them to- 
gether.* Though in the common exercises 
and employ^ients of life we often speak of 
p^wer,' as if no difficulty attended it, but it 
were as intelligible as the phunest facts, as 
;|hvis p •* Have we not power to eat and 
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drink ?" yet it ought to be remembered; 
that power, strictly speaking, doe^ n'ot re- 
side in creatures. " We are not sufficient of 
ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves ; 
but all our sufficiency is of God/' A crea- 
ture can originate nothing. " The way of 
inan is not in himself. It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his stej^.'* In reality there 
is no power but in God ; for that which is 
derived and dependent is nothing, when sep- 
arated, or cut off, from the fountain, by 
which it is supplied. The question, then, 
eventually comes to this : What is God's 
power to create -? With some of his works, 
or what may be called the manifestations of 
his power, we have a partial acquaintance. 
We see enough to indicate to us a great ac»- 
tive cause giving birth to things ; but how 
he brings them into existence, is as great a 
mystery, as his being. When a builder goes 
ifortli to raise a stately edifice, we see him, 
with liis mechanic instruments, go from the 
finishing of one part of the structure to ano- 
ther J and by and by the whole presents it- 
self to view. This, we may fancy, will yield 
us an example of powei^, or the mutual rela- 
tion of cause and effect. Let us, in imagina- 
tion, recur to that ancient period, when wis* 
dom dwelt with prudence and found out knowl- 
edge of witty inventions ; before God^s ivorks of 
old ; or ever the earth was ; whsn there tvere 
no depths ; when there were no fountains a^ 
hounding with water ; before the mountains were 
setHed^ or the hills were brought forth ; while as 
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yet he ha4 npt made the earthy nor the fields^ nor 
the highest part of the dust of the world ; then 
, let us attentively remark the operations of 
the divine hand, in giving to the world its 
existence and form, " For he spake, and it 
was done : he commanded, and it stood fast." 
.That any other kind of exertion, than an act 
of will, was necessary, or was actually called 
forth, to rear up and organize a world, does 
not appear. And what infallible conrrction 
there can be between an exercise of the di- 
vine will and the consequent existence ot 
creatures is, I believe, beyond the concept 
tion of men or angels. That God has pow- 
er, or in other words, whenever he wiUs an 
effect, it necessarily takes place, we need not 
prove J but go on, as was proposed, to show 
First. That God must have power to cause 
the existence of any thing which is necessa- 
ry, or can be of use, to promote his own 
glory. It is not necessary that we, or any 
other than himself, should know, what par- 
ticular productions would best answer the 
grand design, and put the best complexion 
upon his kingdom. That he should know, 
and knowing should be able to effect, the 
wisest economy for the aggrandizing of his 
own name, is of the same importance, as that 
the universe should not be overwhelmed with 
disorder and ruin. If million^ of worlds, 
such as this we dwell in, and all peopled 
with creatures like ourselves, were needed 
to give the noblest and most exalted view of 
Ood ; nay if the number were t9 be increa$* 

H h 
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ed a thousand fold, it would be necessary 
that they all should come within the reach 
of divine power, in order that one intelli- 
gent creature, as mean and unimportant as 
roan, should have sufficient cause to place 
implicit confidence in the being, to whom 
the government and disposal of him apper- 
tains. Could we conceive that the power of 
God might be exhausted, or meet with ob- 
stacles too great to be surmounted ; that the 
Deity might become weary, and faulter un- 
der his task, how much soever he may have 
previously accomplished ; could we rational- 
ly desire that he might be our God and we 
be his people ? Whenever his power shall 
find itself outmatched, he will cease to have 
a clainvto the confidence of creatures. It 
wM'Mti, loiiger be a certainty, that he will do 
right. The rectitude of Jehovah cannot be 
absolute and entire, so long as a single flaw 
remains ; or while it is a fact, that more 
might be done to advantage than is done ; 
or, in other words, while the dignity and 
beauty of his kingdom suflFer, in any respect, 
for want of the most perfect support. And 
if there be any defect in God, on the score 
of his rectitude, can it be imputed to any 
pne, as a crime, that he withholds from him 
such entire confidence, as a belief of his per- 
fect rectitude is alone able to inspire ? A be- 
ing who is almighty, in the fullest and most 
litteral sense, is the only one fit to be God, 
and to be trusted as such. And to be al- 
mighty is not only to be greatly above all 
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otlier known beings, in power; but, of all 
possible events, to be as able to speak one- 
into existence as another ; to make an in- 
sect, a man, an angel, a world, or to occupy 
space with a number of them, too great for 
a created mind to sum up. Indeed, when 
jwe have found the power, which is compe- 
tent to originate existence, or, in other 
words, to create ; we need proceed no fur- 
ther to inquire for another, or a greater ; 
for the creator of worlds, however numer- 
ous or magnificient, is not superior, in pow- 
er, to him, who has given being to the small 
dust of the balance. Should we turn our 
devout and astonished eyes to these fruits of 
the divine agency, which are enumerated in 
the- twenty sixth chapter of Job, as thus, 
** He stretcheth out the north over the emp- 
ty place, and hangeth the earth upon noth- 
ing. He bindeth up the waters in his thick 
douds; and the cloud is not rent under them. 
H« hoWeth back the face of his throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it. He hath com- 
passed the- waters with bounds, until the 
day and night come to an end. The pillars 
of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his 
reproof. He divideth the sea with his pow- 
er, and by his understanding he smiteth 
through the proud. By his Spirit he hath 
garnished the heavens ; his hand hath form- 
ed the crooked serpent.'* We must add, as 
in the verse following j " Lo, these are parts 
of his ways ; but how little a portion is heard 
of him ?' but tjie thunder of his pow«r who 
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can understand ?" As little, how'ever, aa we 
can know of the majesty and greatness of 
God) of what he has done in the exercise of 
his omnipotence ; enough appears to fill us 
with awe, and bring us down at the feet of 
the supreme regent in the following respon- 
sive confession of holy Job, " I know that 
thou canst do every things and that no 
thought can be withholden from thee." 
Though every thing possible has not been 
done J yet every thing desirable, has ; and 
more might have been done, with the same 
ease, to any conceivable amount, if a valua- 
ble end could have been promoted by it,-7- 
We proceed to show , 

Secondly. That God must have power to 
continue the existence which he has caused. 
It would, no doubt, be thought superfluous 
to enlarge this observation, by adding, that 
he must have power to destroy^ as well as to 
create and uphold. Though among njany 
of th^ works of human art and labour, as 
much exertion may be necessary to pull down 
and demolish, as to rear up ; yet this is be- 
cause the workmanship, after it is once com- 
pleted, has no more dependence on the artist. 
It has strength enough, in itself, to maintain 
its own existence, without any further care, 
or interference, from the artist ; so that 
whether he be living or dead, is immaterial, 
as respects the continuance of his work. With 
the work of God it is far otherwise. Indepen>> 
deoce is peculiar to himself. It is impossible, 

therefore^ ths^the should comiQuaicate' it to^ 
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any of his works. He can no more render 
a creature independent of himself, than he 
Can divest himself of his own Godhead, and 
impart it to another. It appears, then, that 
as creatures exist by virtue of an application 
of divine power for that purpose y so a sus- 
pension, or withdrawment, of this power 
must be the only thing requisite to their non- 
existence* The only reason why this prin- 
ciple does not hold, in respect to the various, 
productions of human art and industry, is,, 
that the work does not depend on the fabri- 
cator 5 but on that secret, invisible power, 
which holds the universe together. Should 
that common, all-supporting, power cease, 
creation would be extinct, in an instant* 
And as it would be absurd to conceive of di- 
vine power, as operating against itself, tO' 
bring te nothing something that has been cre- 
ated ; so it would seem preposterous to ima- 
§ine, that Deity should need power to re* 
uce to nothing, or to annihilate, any thing, 
which does not, and cannot, exist only as it 
is upheld by his hand. The only question 
we have any occasion to consider is, whether 
Deity have power to perpetuate such things 
as he has willed into existence. His need of 
such power is just as obvious, as hi*, need of, 
power to give being to a system of creatures ;; 
for nothing is plainer, than that a power to 
acquire is nothing worth, unless it implies, 
or is accompanied with, a power to retain. 
An ambitious prince, or nation, may gain a. 
territory by conquest, or treaty j but foc^ 
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want of power to hold it, it may be lost as 
suddenly as it was gained ; and the acquisi- 
tion finally prove to be only a vexation, a 
source of disappointment and chagrin. And 
why may not the same happen in God^s 
kingdom, if his power to preserve be not 
the same with his power to create ? That 
more power should be requisite to prolong 
existence, than ^ to begin it, does not seem 
natural ; and that less will suffice, cannot be 
true. Or are we to- conclude from its boinor 
aaid, that " God rested upon the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made," that 
it. was with hira, as it is with the husband- 
man, who, when he has cast his seed into 
the ground, lies down and rises up without 
concerning himself about the vegetating of 
his grain ? or as it is with the builder, who, 
when he has put his work together, and coui- 
structed a mansion, according to the taste of 
his employer, goes hig way, or lies down to 
rest, as having nothing farther to do with it ? 
I know not, but it may be an idea with som^ 
that it wa$ enough for God to create and 
modify the world as he did at the first, with- 
out having any after occasion to exercise hb 
power upon it, for the purpose of its preser- 
vation, -^nd to keep it from wandering out 
of its sphere. Persons of this sentiment will 
say, that there was virtue enough in the 
first establishment of things to render their 
being and regularity perpetual ; and to sup- 

!)Ose the contrary, is to consider the Deity a 
e§i&. perfect workqian;^ than he, who havjing 
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prepared and put together the machinery of 
a clock, or other such piece of mechanism; 
leaves it to operate by the energy of its own 
powers* But let th« clock-maker retire into 
^ corner, where there is no divine influence 
to ground his art upon, and there let him 
construct his machine, and put it in motion, 
with power in itself to continue said motion ; 
then we shall have a case, by which to prove, 
that when things have begun to exist, they 
may continue on without a fresh exercise of 
power to preserve them* God's resting up- 
on the seventh day, was not a cessation from 
all exercise, as it is with a man, who folds 
his arms to sleep, after the fatigues of the 
day. He ceased only from his work as Cre- 
atori which does not imply, but that at least 
-as great a work was still going on. Nay, 
the preservation of things is a work in no 
respect inferior to that of creating them. 
Upon this point we may adopt a thought of 
President Edwards ; that preservation is no 
€>ther than an act of creation continued. 
The same power, or exercise of will, which 
gave things their being, in a moment, is, 
every moment, put forth so long as their 
being lasts. In any other case, they must 
cease to exist. If you assign the power of 
God as a reason for the existence of any par- 
ticular thing, the first moment 4 the same 
must be given the next, and so on, until the 
v^rholc term of its being has expired. Crea* 
tion, therefore, in its whole mass, and in its 
^ninutest parts, hangs with the same weight 
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mpon the artna of Jehovah, in all the succe&> 
sive moment* of its duration, as it did the 
£rst instant of its being brought forth. Hf 
iipholdeth all things by the word of his power ; 
and by him all things consist. Preservation is, 
therefore, on the whole, as much greater 
virork, than that .of <:reation, as the same 
work) continued on through an indefinite 
number of ages, is greater, than when it be*, 
gins and ends the same moment. Now, a 
work of &o much difficulty or magnitude a- 
Siiong men, as to be any trial of their strength 
at the outset, will, by and by, if pursued, 
becon^e too burdensome for their faculties* 
Though they may go on .with it, for a time^ 
with some degree of ease ; yet, at length, 
they grow weary, and sink under the task» 
And will he, who was able to make a world, 
be certainly able to bear it upon his shouK 
<lers, until duration itself shaU have run out ? 
Will he never become weary of sustaining 
the niighty load ? Concerning him it is said, 
that he " faintcth m&t, neither is weary .'| 
He is subject to no failure of strength, or pa* 
tience, to proceed in watching over and keep- 
ing in repair the stupendous machine, which 
he has contrived for the illustration of his 
own character, and in which he is eventual- 
hr to shew the most admirable specimen of 
his own eternal excellency. On this truth 
s^nts and angels repose themselves as the 
anajior of their confidence, and the firm ba- 
sis bf their bliss. 

Thirdly. Df ity must have power to use 
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kis creatures in exact subserviency t6 the 
end, for which he made them. Among all 
the inventions and labours of men, we shall 
find nothing undertaken by them without 
design. However trivial and childish their 
views may often be ; yet we never can find 
an instance of a man's acting entirely with- 
x)ut regard to an object. If such an one were 
to be found, we should all say he Iiad fallen 
far below the estate of a man. And if it be 
i?ssential to the dignity of our nature, that 
we act only in view of motives, or with re- 
ference to some . end } we certainly cannot 
•impute less perfection to God, by supposing 
he may act without end or design. His su- 
perior excellency to ours arises- principally 
Irom his acting from higher and nobler views 
•than • we. And if so, he must aim at some 
very precious^ and desirable end in all his 
works. On this principle is grounded that 
observation so often repeated, that nothing is 
made in vain. All the-creatures of God, how* 
ever various or multiform, have obtained a 
place in the sy^teWj because their existence 
could not be dispensed with, but to the pre- 
judice of the general weal. That God made 
them, or any of them, purely to fill lip a 
blank, or that the portion of space they fill 
might not be left unoccupied, is a supposi- 
tion, that would be infinitely derogatory to 
his chariacter. , It is such trifling as no wise 
nun would be guilty of. Though there is 
an almost endless diversity of things, the u^ 
tility of which we cannot perceive j yet w© 

I 
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are not hence to infer, that they :ai;e a rfesilt 
cypher, that they were made for no good 
purpose, or that they will fail of an import* 
ant influence in the vast and wonderful 
scheme of providence. To bring them into 
existence, a positive and direct exercise of di- 
vine power was as necessary, as to produce 
other things, whose value and irnportan^e 
iwe seem to have some affecting sense of^ 
And it would argue nothing les& than wanr 
tonness in Deity to use his power indeter- 
minately, or without aiming that it should 
be to some good account* But a general 
view to profit, is not enough to be supposed 
in this case. He must have had a particular 
purpose and u&e for every article of work,- 
manship, whether great or small. Superflui- 
ties, or things to spare, he has none. In 
building, men sometimes stodc themselves 
with materials, more than they are certain 
they shall want ; that in case of unforeseen 
Jiecessity they may have a supply at hand^ 
In such case, the supernumerary articles are 
for general use, or to go in wherever they ^ 
may be needed. None of God's creaturef ^ 
have so vague a standing, in his kingdomj^ 
as this implies. Each one has his particu^ ' 
lar assignment, as much so, as each bone or 
sinew has in the animal machine. Every inr 
dividual particle of created substsmce, and 
every motion of body or minji, has 9 partic- 
ular spot, or situation, provided for it in the 
codnseis of God ; and into this it must be 
iiatradiict^d in or^er for its compassing the 
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end, for >^hich it was chosen. However 
faint to us appearances of consistency and 
regularity may be, in the world at large, as 
governed by the supreme arbiter and king ; 
>Vfe may, nevertheless, be certain that Jeho- 
vah acts systematically. He establishes causes 
and effects, antecedents and consequents, on- 
ly where they are wanted to contribute t4» 
the strength and grandeur of the great build- 
ing. And having ordained a certain deter- 
minate use for evfery creature, he must have 
power to make the intended application, or, 
the vessel will be marred in the hands of the 
workman. In a world of mutable and per- 
ishable thingSj as ours is^ nothing is so diffi- 
cult among riien, in the affairs of this life,. 
a$ to make one thing^fit another ; so that the 
various comforts, conveniences, and delights 
of life may be acquired with dispatch, and 
lhaintained without loss. One instrument 
and another fails, when brought into use, and 
the work proceeds heavily j and is, perhaps^ 
never brought to such maturity as was hop- 
ed and expected. -And if men cannot 
use such things as God has put into their 
hands to be used, but under manifold 
inconveniences and disadvantages, owing 
tos feebjeness and frailties attending them ; 
will not persons be almost apt to question^ 
whether their usefulness may not be almost 
too small^ even in the hand^ of God ? Men 
often experience serious disadvantages from 
the weakness and inactivity of their own * 
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limbs. It cuts them off from business, andv 
in this way, curtails them of such temporal 
supplies, as are the reward of labour. And, 
viewing the same things in a still higher re- 
lation, viz. as they are means, by which God 
is operating in his providence, and some 
would, perhaps, say, they ought to be sound 
and full of vigour to be capable of the best 
tservice here. If things have, indeed, so de- 
generated, or become so corrupt, or so en- 
feebled, that they are no longer fit for the 
use, to which God intended them, there is 
cause of serious alarm to the subjects of Tiis 
kingdom. For how can he do right, when 
the means of his own providing have failed, 
or are going into disuse ? But it should be 
rfemembered, that " the things, which are 
liighly esteemed among men^ are abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.** And that " God • 
hath chos(?n the foolish things of the world 
to confouad the wise ; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty j And base 
things of the world, and things which are- 
.despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are ; That no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.** There Js not a creature in existence, 
but was made for some kind of instrumen- 
tality in the vast economy of providence. In 
this consits all the beauty and utility there 
is in croation. And if the great disposer of 
all things is not able to- keep them in the or- 
der he has allotted them, and to subordinate 
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tliem, Mly and precisely, to the partitulai* 
ead, which he would have them subserve, 
ao that no interruption should accrue to the 
plan of his providence, but every link of the 
great chain be kept entir<2 ; in vain has his 
powec been ex.ercised in the great work o£ 
creatiop. . He must be able to govern and 
use things as he would, or it would have been 
better to have left them in the mysterious 
womb of their own original non-entity. No 
one, who. would not represent the Deity as 
the meanest and most preposterous of beings, 
will imagine, that he will neglect to use 
things ia the most proper and advantageous 
manner, provided he has power to do so* 
And if his power be lacking, in any degree^ 
truly an evil will lie upon him and his king- 
dom, too great for a remedy ; which wouki 
be an; insuperable objection to that confidence 
in him., without which creatures cannot be 
happy. It would undermine all the comfort 
to be derived from such scriptures ^s the foU 
lowing, by proving them untrue* ** Where- 
fore he is a^ble to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing he evei* 
Kveth to make intercession for them/^ He 
must indeed be in- an evil case, who has a 
great interest to seek, and a great diversity 
of means to be used in the pursuit, with 
which he finds himself so shackled, tliat he 
cannot proceed with them answerably to hit 
mind. It yfiiH not be denied, that the mean^ 
which God has introduced into his all-comr 
l^irbti^asive plan of giovernment, having hjg 

1 i 
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g!ory for their final end, are very many, and 
-very various. We may throw them into 
two large classes, viz. the intelligent, and the 
unintelligent. Under these two kinds, or 
f»;eneral descriptions, all the creatures of God 
may be ranked. The creation of the ope has 
an equal respect to the glory of God^ as its^ 
last end, with that of the other. Both the 
kinds, and all the individuals belonging to 
them^ were made to be instrumental in this 
momentous concern. If a vulgar term might^ 
be allowed, they are the tools^ with which the 
work of providence is carried on. And since 
every one has his proper department and of- 
fice in the grand enterprise, it is of primary 
iiaaportance, that the great workman should 
be able to use them aright. He must needii 
have this power in relation 

J. To unintelligent creatures. Thougb 
they are of a lower species, they are not» • 
therefore, any the less necessary. In the an* 
imal frame, the smallest vein is as necessary >.. 
as the largest artery, to render the. body per* 
feet. Irrational animals, and inanimate sub-^ 
stances, have all a part to perform, underni]^-^ 
viiie direction j in the general affair of prov- 
idence. And if a defect exist, in any part^ 
it must have an unfavourable result, in re* 
gard to the whole; k is not pretended, how-^ 
ever, that we, or creatures of any grade whal- 
^ever, are capablie of distinguishing between^ 
sound and defective instruments, in thst 
work, which is, properly and exclusivrfy, ia 
the iiands pf Qgd. Still we n^y conclude^ 
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yea, we cannot rationally do otherwise, that 
if there be imperfection, or unfitness, in any 
of the parts of the great frame of the universe^ 
as they relate to the whole ; the saipe good 
end cannot be expected, as if such imperfeo* 
tion did not exist. If, in a watch, upon which 
a man depends to measure the time for him» 
there be but one defective wheel, and that 
the lea3t in the \yhole machine, he may be as 
effectually disappointed of his object, as if the 
main spring were broken. To be a perfect 
agent, therefore, in the work of government,. 
God must have power to make all creatures, 
that are destitute of reason,and them that are 
without life, subservient to the particular 
ends, for which they exist, that he may nol 
fail of the great end, for which he sits upon^ 
the throne of the universe, and rules the: 
world by the rod of his power. 

% He must have power also to govern the 
intelligent part of creation^ and make every 
individual of this class an effectual instrument 
of carrying forward the work, to which he- 
jias set his almighty hand. The principle 
•we would advocate, when applied to this* 
branch of the subject,, may possibly stir i^p 
objectors,, particyhirly among those, wh^ 
think intelligent or matH liberty inconsist^ 
ent with any influence upon the. mind except: 
^what theFe is. in morsd suasion or argumeiU$ 
addressed to tlie understanding. If. moral 
.beings,^ as. angels and men, were made eaere^ 
•ly to be instrufnents in the work ©f proyv 
deoce> d9' othet things were y itis nece^ar^. 
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Cll2t Deity should ha^ aa established contltSRir 
0V9r them, to the same extent tbat he hasr 
e^^ the waterS' of the deep,.ta which he 
says, ^^ Hitherto sh^t thoacome zsxd no fur- 
ther, and here let thy proud waves be stay^ 
ed/* A man', wha5 uf^on^ 2mf occasion of 
importatrce, should tmdievtake to work an 
engine, that was too complkated a&d un« 
tineldy to be managed, would be condctmn* 
#d for his rashness and presmnpticKn. Ai>d 
if he himself had been the inventor ofk^ 
a(nd had constructed it for that particular oo 
eacdon, it would be seen, at onee, thai; he had 
j^roved himself unequal to hb undertaking; 
If man was made to be aa instrumeBt £cir 
6od to work with, in getting honour to 
himself, and yet because he is a free agent,: 
he cannot be moved^ either this way or that^ 
even by the poweir that produced him ii|t» 
being ; does not the idea come upon us, ir- 
resistibly, that the Deity, m brimi^g s»c& a 
icreature into e^tence, has only brought am; 
iiicumf»?ance upon his own hands? Does, not 
ihe very idea of his being an instrument im«' 
ply, that he, is not tfa« subject of a single fa* 
eiilty, but what is subiect to h% eo»tinuaUy 
f egulated and directed by the will of hiai^ 
fer whose use he is dedgned I ^nd we hav^ 
1^ ssmse e vi|#nce, that miaa is but an Instri^ 
ttMBnt ift the nind of his maker to* faring a^ 
b^H^ wise and^ wholesome purposes, as that 
Mhet thia^ ^ei ^nd yet a modern writer 
4if some note has dertously questioned, wfae^- 
^ thMe may not b^ c^rtam eventss soicobk 
mected with;^ and dependent upon, the £ree 
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actions of men, as to render it even impossi- 
ble for God to prevent them, ♦The freedom 
of moral exercises, in creatures, he seems to . 
suppose, raises them completely above all 
determining influence from the Deity ; so 
fhat the governmentof God, over intelligent 
subjects, degenerates to a level with that 
government, which one man exercises over 
others. Instead, therefore, of considering 
their agency as a necessary part of provi- 
dence, as much so as any event that trans- 
pires ; he seems to view it as something a- 
side from what God is bringing to pass, in, 
ful&lment of his eternal counsels, wliich may 
help or hinder, us the case shall happen to 
be drcumstanced.* He, therefore, speaks of 
God^s having power *' to restrain them from 
the execution of those purposes which would 
thw2ftrt the designs ot his providence." How ?^ 
Not by disposing them to things, which are 
within the compass of his determinations 
and counsels, as if they were in his hands as- 
clay in the hands of the potter ; but " cither 
by disabling them from bringing their de- 
signs to pass, or by withdrawing the subject 
or the object of them, or by such dispensa- 
tions as he sees will turn the bent of their 
hearts another way." Such a specimen of 
divine government, as is here described, will 
bear a comparison with the measures of an 
earthly potentate, as the following : With^ 
in the limits of a certain kingdom, but not 
belonging to.it, a certain lawless, petty, soye- 

* *, Whitby's Dtscourses, p. 364. 



r^gn h'sis* cblle<st49d together a. number of 
slibjectS'for purposes of depredation and mis* 
chief. Their object is to subsist themselves 
dii^ the revenues of the king, by whose terri* 
tory they ar^ Surrounded; It now becomes 
» query With the k'Urfal sovereign of the' 
country how he shall remedy the evil he 
sufibts from the neighbourhood of this ban- 
ditti'; He has no power over their hearts to- 
makd them honest and upright, nor to al- 
lure* them into his sfef vice, and render them 
klyal and obedient subjects to his own gov- 
ifrhment ; but among a great number 06 
very similar methods, he thinks of three, ei- 
ther of which is practicable^ and will most 
certaitaly redeem his affeirs from any farther 
Kazird' from- them. He can either seize the 
Whole of them, and confine them in irons, 
ahdj in this way, disable them from preying 
Upon the wealth of his kingdom ; or he can* 
cease tb draw any revenues from his people, 
and this would- be mthdt-awing the object of 
their iniquity and violence ; or he might 
procure them- an advantageous settlement at 
some great distatnce, ah oner of which would 
turn the bent of their hearts another way. So 
it turris out, according to the writer above 
mentioned^ that God has ad good a knack at 
gOverhing moral subjects, as a pcfrson of some 
authority has at governing his fellow-crea* 
tureaf. But instead- of brining man into 
thef great scheme of providence, as an im- 
portant link in the ibysterioUs c^hain, and' 
rendering him wholly subofdina/t^ to God 
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a^s a dependent iiptrument for carrying for- 
ward and accomplishing th^ views of infipit^ 
benevolence, it, in effect, shuts him out, ^n^ 
stations hini off at a ^distance, where he may 
be Gccasiionally called to, or driven from, th^i 
grandcpmmunityofGod'sprpvidentialwork?. 
'jThough this does not much t^nd to .dimin- 
ish him in his own esteem, nor represent him 
as of little importance to himself ; yet as ^ 
creature of God, wholly at his disposal, mov- 
«d anfj regulated by his power to the enfl 
that nothing may be wanting in the great 
series of events, it serves greaUy to lessen his 
v^lue. If Deity has not the same power to 
turn the hearts of men, as he has to turn the 
rivers of water, and that too in perfect con- 
sistency with their retaining rank as moral 
}>eings, and deserving praise, on the oqe hand, 
or cUspraise, pn the other ; th^ir use in the 
system nxust be considered as at an ^d« Ood 
has npt made tnen to be treated by Him, ^s 
they treat one another, Being9,equal in nature 
and rank, cannot justly claim such pre-emin- 
ence, one 2^ove another, a$ that any individ- 
^al should claim a right tp subordinate his 
neighbpur to his own will. But, undoubt- 
edly, God has thi$ right over all creaturieis j 
and he can have made none, only with a view 
to ftssert this right and carry it into effect. 
The difference between intelligent creatures 
and others is not in thi^, that the latter ar^s 
for instrum^ts in the wprk of providence, 
^s water was in the destruction of the 0I4 
yjfoild, and .£ire in the perdition of Sodoni, 
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&c. and the former not ; but io this, that one 
is used to fulfil divine purposes in a way of 
voluntary ^ency, or an agency, which is 
moral, and the other not. Men, who act 
with moral freedom, arc as much in the chain 
of providence, subserving the purposes of the 
most High, as the stars, which, in their courses, 
( fought against Sisera. Though intelligence 
I renders man a nobler instrument for the 

I Work of God, than features, which are with- 

out this high endowment ; yet it does not 
elevate him above the condition of a mere 
instrument. And if this be his proper place 
and destination, we see hoiv necessary it must 
be, that the power of God be such, as to con- 
tinue him in it, and to render him, in all 
respects, fit for it. If our first parents are to 
be instruments for introducing and propa- 
gating evil in our world, and Christ, in hu- 
man nature, of eradicating it ; if Moses is to 
be an instrument of redeemfng Israel from 
slavery, and Pharaoh of making known the 
piower of God in the destruction of a haughty 
oppressor; if David is to be an»instrument 
of prosperity to the church, and Manasseh 
and others of reducing it low, even to the 
brink of destruction ; if Cyrus is to be an 
instrument of the restoration of the Jews 
from Babylon, and Joshua of re-establishing 
them in their own land ; if John Baptist is 
tor be an instrument of introducing the Son 
of God incarnate to his public ministrations, 
and Judas of bringing him to the cross; if 
Peter and his brother disciples are to be in- 
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stnSments of establishing the izci of the re- 
suirection, and Paul of converting to chris- 
tianky many of the heathen world ; Go4 
must be able to fit and apply each one to the 
part allotted him. Without this power, he 
must be unfit for government, and unfit for 
the confidence of creatures. 

Hence we may learn, by way of conclu- 
sion, how little interest any person can have 
to desire that the power of God may be di- 
minished ; or that it should be less than in- 
finite. If his fear declaim to him against the 
omnipotence of God, his hopes will plead in 
its favour. If the sinner be in terrors, lest 
an almighty arm should be raised against 
him, and press him down to endless perdi- 
tion ; w-ould he not, on the other hand, 
sicken and grow pale witi) despair, if an equal 
power could not be called forth to raise him 
to immortal honour and enjoyment. If God 
had not power to make one miserable, he 
could have no power to make him happy. 
And if his power be under the direction of 
infinite rectitude, who can have any just 
cause of alarm, or wish that it might he re»- 
trenched ? Who will not rather be satisfied 
and delighted with the consideration, that 
such a power does exist j and that no portion 
of the universe can be exempt from its in- 
fluence ? " Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victo- 
ry, and the majesty : for all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine y thine is the 
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kingdom^ O Lord, and thou art e^atted ha 
head above all. — In thine hand i& power and 
might } and in thine hand - it is to maJm 
great, and to give strength unto idl^' 
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God is unchangeable. 



MALACHI ill. 6. 
For I am the Lord, I chaoge nou-^-^firsi clausK 

Xn the context, great good is spoken 
concerning the house of Israel. God tells 
them what good thing he is about to acconni*' 
plish for them, upon the prospect of which 
they are encouraged to ground their spiritual 
cpnfidence and consolation. *^ Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
wav before me : and the Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye de« 
light in : behold, he shall come, saitn the 
Lord of hosts/* This, no doubt, is a pre- 
diction of the coming of Christ, whose way 
was prepared by a special messenger, ap- 
pearing in the spirit and power of Klias, and 
whosQ object k was to effect a reformation iu 
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the church, that the people of God might be 
better fitted to receive iheir gracious Re- 
deemer aird Lord. After stating this mat- 
ter as a future event, promising great glory 
and felicity to God*s kingdpm on earth, ther 
prophet goes on to intimate the reason, which 
all believers have to gather comfort and as- 
surance from such a revelation. The matter 
of it is, in itself, most pleasing and joyful j 
an4 that it will not fail of taking entire effect, 
of being brought about in its season, is a cer- 
tain consequence from the unchangeableness 
of God. If Jehovah has declared, that he 
will raise up to his people a Saviour, Christ 
the Lord, is there danger of its being pre- 
vented by the unbelief, or other gross wick- 
edness of those, for whom such a benefit is 
designed ? God answers, no. And the apos- 
tle confirms it with such wot*ds as the follow- 
ing : " For what if some did not believe ? 
shall their unbelief make the faith of God of 
none effect ? God forbid/* If a word has 
gone forth out of the mouth of the most 
High, it shall not return to him void. " Hath 
he said, and shall he oot do it ? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good V He 
will not give up his own gracious purposes 
to be nullified and frustrated for the sake of 
letting loose the arm of his vengeance upon 
the wicked ; nor will the sins of men ever 
be suffered to hinder the fulfilment of those 
promises, which ensure blessings upon man- 
kind or the church. If, in the word of God, 
blessings, of any kind or to any extent, are- 
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promised to the people of any particular age, 
and they are, found, when the time of tne 
promise draws near, to be wicked and sinners 
before the Lord exceedingly, as the men of 
Sodom were; this will give no reason to be- 
lieve, or suspect, that the promise will fail, 
or that the fulfilment of it will be delayed. 
The seed of Abrahapi were in a state of great 
spiritual degeneracy, when their 400 years of 
af&ictiofi in Egypt came to an end ; but this 
did not hinder the fulfilment of <5od*s prom - 
isie to iappear for them and bripg them out. 
The same may be said of tfecir Babylonian 
captivity, many ages afterwards. Were it 
not, indeed, that God is engaged on the side 
of mercy ; ajidtbat his grace is immutable ; 
that he is of one mind and noi;^ can turn 
him ; promises would not be a sufficient 
foundation of hope ; the church itself would 
sink into ruin, though compassed about and 
sheltered with the most explicit and absolute 
promisesof protection. That guilty creatures 
should have hope, rather than despair, de- 
pends solely upon sejitiments like that in the 
text. " For I am the Lord, I change not y 
therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consum- 
ed/* No small share of the happiness to be 
derived from knowing God, and realising 
that we stand in a near relation to him, rests 
upon a persuasion of his immutability, that 
hc^ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
By the loss of this attribute his Godhead 
would be most essentially impaired. In suqh 
case he could not sustain the coni&dence o£ 
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the creattrres he has made. A being subject 
to change, i^^hatever be his other excellen- 
cies, is grossly defective and imperfect ; and 
will not he confided in, by the prudent and 
foreseeing, but with the utmost caution and 
reserve. It is impossible to calculate where 
the counsels of one, who is not uniform and: 
steadfs^t, will conduct him. As far as expe- . 
rience throws l^t upon the subject, we are 
authorized in believing, that all intimacies^ 
with such are rather dangerous than safe*. 
In- proportion to our dependence upon him^^ 
we have reason to be afraid of the conse- 
quences of instability and inconstancy in one,, 
with whom we are united. If he proceec^ 
in an unsteady and crooked course, it is im« 
possible to foresee where he will land us, audi 
adl those interests which we have cast upoa 
him. On the other hand, it is with a cheer- 
ful, unsuspecting confidence, that we yieldl 
up' ourselves and our concerns to the dispo-. 
sal of one, who is incapable of wavering, or* 
of doubIe*mindedne€S } who, in addition to« 
all other good qualities, possesses a consisten- 
cy, ^rmness, and uniformity of conduct^i^ 
which brings all his measures to unite in oner 
final, ^-important end. If, in our commerce ^ 
with men, we have abundant reason to sep^^ 
arate ourselves from those,, wha are known' 
to be of a fickle and alterable disposition^^ 
kst their freqjient shifting, and tundngabouit 
fthouki expose us to harm }. much moFe- 
jiitmld we have reason to dread the unhap- 
py fruits of the least change in the cowisels; 
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0f the most Ifighy or to deprecate tlitf 
thought oi having al! our interests^ fior time 
and eternity, lodged in the hands of one,, 
from whom we could not expect an unrary* 
ing line of procedure from the begtnning ta 
the end of all his works* To rejoice, that 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, we must 
have a full persuasion, that no contradictions^ 
or incongruities, can have place in hb reigny 
or, ia other words, that in him there u neither 
variabienefs^ nor Jbadonv of turnings That God,. 
as moral governor, should maintain an unim-^ 
peachable character, in point of rectitude, it 
ts necessary that he should be absolutely vm^ 
changeable. Strip him of this attrihute, and 
you will forever lose all assurance, that he 
will do right, that he will make aU things, 
conspire to the best possible end^ That we 
may feel it safe to lean our whole weight up- 
on God, and cast all our burdens upon him^ 
we have been and are still endeavouring tb» 
bring^into view the true character of God ;. 
and in the course of thistnvest^tion we are 
now brought to the consideration of absolute 
inunutafbility as necessarily pertaining to hrm,, 
without which his glory would be incomplete^ 
and it would be more a presumption, than a 
virtue, to trust in him. In the necessary 
examination erf the subject, it wiU be iucum*- 
bent on us to ctiquire, what is implied in 
absolute imnratAiuty, aad also to show tte^ 
tliis must be a necessary part of God^ cteir^ 
acter. 

£ir$t« lulmng aijsoiutely smd perfectly us^ 
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cbaogeable, it is implied, that one be subject 
to no alteration, as to the substance or mode 
of his being. None of God's creatures, with 
which we have any sensible acquaintance,' 
have this kind of immutability. In the pow- 
ers and circumstances of their being there is 
an almost incessant variation. Sometimes 
they are passing from less to greater maturi* 
ty, and that by unequal degrees ; at other 
times their strength declines, and they be- 
come more feeble ; and then again the cur- 
rent is changed, and they are restored to 
former vigour. The bodies of men, which 
are a considerable part of their being, and 
their minds proportionably and by' the laws 
of sympathy, are, sometimes, healthy, and at 
others, wan and sickly ; sometimes wasting 
and going to decay \ then again resuming 
their former energy and firmness. Some- 
times a faculty is lost, or rendered useless for 
a season, and then restored to the system a- 
gain. Such like changes we see are perpet- 
ually taking place upon mankind, a striking 
demonstration that imperfections are inter- 
woven with their physical nature ; that, as 
to natural faculties, they are not the same, at 
all stages and periods of their existence ; but 
are,in an almost constant rotation, passing out 
of one condition into another. Without 
making any comparison between what men 
are in life and what they are in death, between 
what they are in this world, and what they 
will be. in the world* to come ; we need fol- 
low them only a short space of the round 

which Providence allots them ia time to fiad 
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how fall they are of changes^ and how fliiy 
the following words will apply : ** Cease ye 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils ; 
for wherein is he to be accounted of ?'* If 
God were not infinitely above all changes of 
this kind, the same prudence, which requires^ 
us to cease from man,and forbear any depend- 
ence upon him, because he is frail and mu- 
table, would also forbid our exercising confi- 
dence in th6 divine being, under an expecta- 
tion that he would do right. It is of no im- 
portance, that God has infinite knowledge or 
power, it they may be either diminished or 
suspended. It is of no importance, that his 
being, in alji its properties, is complete, at one 
time, if it be not so at all times. Whatever 
he is, in respect to his nature, at any given 
period, he must be from eternity to eternity, 
and that without the least possible alteration, 
or else his claim upon all intelligences for 
their approbation and confidence is unfound- 
ed. 

Secondly* A being, who is absolutely un- 
changeable, is one, who experiences, or can 
exj>erience, no alteration in his moral lemper. 
He does not lave and hate, honour and des-* 
pise, seek and avoid, the same object, at dif^ 
ferent times, or as times and circumstances 
vary. It is said of our blessed Redeemer, 
that, '* having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them unto the end.'* 
A principal objection to the social state, un- 
der the present circumstances of our fallen 
world, is the multipUed. and incalculable 
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diangcs, wtuch tsik^ jribice in the mincb of 
nietn, ts to the olmcts q£ their affectioas. Few 
maintun, Brom first to hst* the ^ame invtola* 
tie regard to those objects, which have once 
gained their affections* At first they admire j 
afterwards they becofoe indifferent > and, by 
wd by, positive antipathy and disgust take 
the place of c2oId dislike. The apostle Paul, 
once received as an angel of God, as Christ 
lesus, and admired as a spiritual father andi 
teacher, was afterwards denoi^nced and re« 
viled as an eifeemy* ^ For I bear you recoi^d,. 
that, if it had been possible, ye would have 
plucked out your own eyes, and given them 
toi me» Am I therefore becon^your enemy 
because I tell you the truth V*^ With what 
ea^e, and apparent unconcern » men can aban- 
don objects th^y have been accustomed to^ 
delight in, and even enthusiasticaUy to dote 
upon, i»ay be learnt from friends deserted>< 
betrayed^ and even perseci^ed ; old connect- 
ions suddenly broken up and new ones form- 
ed i former compai^ns forsaken and shun- 
ned as odious, and new oBe3 courted from 
among persons just before execrated as the- 
vilest of the species ; and even places of 
worship, once regarded as the scene of ac- 
cq>taUe devotion and of important divine 
instruction^ passed by with wagging heads, 
and eyes fiill of opprobrious scorn. And do 
men thus carelessly flit from object to object,, 
and accomplish whole revolutions in. the cir- 
cle of their pursuits and inclinations, thai: they^ 
may be foUowet a of God as dear chil^lren I 
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br becatise God has set them an ezampfe of 
fluctaatii^ at this iMto ? Does the Almighty 
favour tod a{}prove^ to-day^ what he wSi 
ispara, to-mdrrow ? IMd he ever cbmmend 
that which afterwards became oBSensivt and 
idispfeaflng in his sight ? Surely not, for £i? ir 
^ 0ne mind^ and none can turn him. The great 
ladtimate end of divine government God can 
never cease to be pleased with. It is etemaK 
hf the sai^, and cannot be laid aside ibr 
another, more grateful or int^esiling. And 
whatever comes in, as of iiiferior and sdcd&w 
dary concern^ the Dettv is please^ ^h only^ 
as it stitnds rdated to tniat final and supreme 
ot^ectiif regard, which his heart is upofK 
And since his will has fixed the oonnection 
between things, aikd that wMch is their ulti- 
mate end, they can never present to his view 
a different countenance^ at one time, fraOi 
what they do at another, that his affisctkms 
towards them should vary, from one paiod 
to another. Men are fleeting in their choice 
df objects to devote their attend&n to and 
ta'vish their affections "upon, because their 
ideas of interest are variabie ; but the Deity 
is necessarily uniform ia this. What ap^ 
pears to htm an ultimate good^ at One time, 
must z'ppezv so at all tim^s; and the best 
way to promote this ultimate, or suprehie^ 
good.inust forever appear to him, in its own 
true colours, axrd oonsequently, point out the 
meet^t course for his all-wise providence. 
Were -it otherwise, or could Jefaovsdi be 
chargeably Mrith such' instability as often ap*. 
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pears in men, even the most' consistent and 
correct ; were he to change his favorites, ca- 
priciously giving and withholding his kind- 
ness and complacency, as they do ; it would 
throw so dark a shade over his character^ 
that all, acquainted with it, must be deterred 
from reposing confidence in him. One who 
could, upon any occasion or pretence, relin- 
quish one pursuit, or object of aflfection, for 
another of an opposite kind, must be too vol- 
uble and trifling to manage the vast concerns 
of the universe. Hence we need not hesitate 
to infer, tljat the same, regard which olnects 
and creatures have hitherto met with from 
God, they will continue to receive from him, 
so long as they exist. ^ 
• Thirdly. The immutability of God im- 
plies, that his government does and can un- 
dergo no alterations, as to the plan and prin- 
ciples of it. In the best systems of human 
government and jurisprudence, defects are 
continually coming to view. When reduc- 
ed to the standard of practice, they are found 
wanting in many respects, and tl}is leads to 
the alternative of alterations and amendments, 
that known inconveniences and incumbran- 
ces may be removed. Legislative authority 
sonietimes gives being to laws, which oper- 
ate unequally and injuriously. These must 
be repealed, and others enacted that shall be 
more just, and produce more equal advanta- 
ges. Sometimes a law will fall short pf the 
object contemplated, and then it must be re- 
placed with, one more fully to the puipose. 
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it would be tedious, were it possible, to point 
out all the imperfections that are incident to 
the wisest and most unexceptionably of hu- 
man institutes. The evils resuhing from 
them, notwithstanding the great good they 
do, and the itnpossibiUty of subsisting with- 
out them, are many and great. That gov- 
ernment alone is perfect, in which nothing 
needs to be altered, rectified, or revised. 
And such must have been the plan of divine 
goverrnnent, from eternity, and such must it 
contimie to be, world without end, in order 
diat the subject may have full confidence in 
him, who is styled the " Head of all princi- 
pality and power ;" who has concerted the 
pflan, and himself administeTs it with his own 
hand. A legislator, among men, rtiay find 
it politic, and even necessarj", to vary the 
maxims and rules of government, to suit the 
different characters and dispositions of the 
governed ; to be more or less arbitrary ac- 
cording to the changing humours and habits 
of the people* But God is under no neces- 
sity of shifting his ground, in the affairs of 
government, to keep his kingdom in the best 
state of improvement, or in the way to the 
happiest crisis possible. It was not necessa- 
ry, when sin broke into the system, that God 
should review the plan of procedure, which 
he had determined upon, in order to find, 
whether some new and before unthought of 
method of conduct must not be adopted, in 
relation to apostate man. Though man had 
assumed a new moral character j yet the same 
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moral precepts continued to apply and to haye- 
force, and the system of divine dealings with 
him, henceforth to go into practice, was al- 
ready provided and established from eternity.. 
All that God has ever done, or ever will do, 
in governing the world, is eternal, in the di- 
vine counsels, and net merely the offspring 
of those occasions, to which it seems to have 
a particular respect. If God had from eterni- 
ty calculated, or designed, to govern man- 
land, as a race of innocent and holy beings, 
and adapted the principles and plan of admin- 
istration to such a supposed state of things ; 
it will follow, that upon the fall of our first 
parents, and the general lapse of human na- 
ture, an entirely new theory of government 
must have been started, which would give us 
an example of a very notable change indeed, 
in the system of divine arrangements. In- 
stead of supposing any thing like this, we 
ought, in honour to God, rather to conceive 
that all the changes, whether moral, physical, 
or political, that have ever taken place in 
mankind, have been in conformity to a di- 
vine constitution, which is as ancient as eter- 
nity. This will be to consider the Deity as 
an unchanging God, whose purposes willstandy 
and who will do all his pleasure. But if new 
provisions, and new regulations have been 
needed, as often as new events have trans- 
pired, the changes, through which the Deity 
has already passed, are countless. 

The world has been continually exiiibiting 
new appearances since it has been the habit- 
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ation of men. Consequently providenceSj^ 
new to creatures, have been perpetually turn- 
ing up^not as proving any chahge in theceun* 
sels of the most High ; but as manifesting the 
aistonishing variety there is in that perfect 
connected system of things, which // in the 
mind and will of God from eternity. The 
system is not violated, nor varied, when from 
punishing and laying waste a nation God 
proceeds to forgive and save them ; when^ 
after having driven out the Canaanites, to 
make room for his people, he usea slich as 
remain to scourge and afflict his own herit- 
age. It is not by virtue of any change in the 
scheme of divine government, that, after 
God had given Nebuchadnezzar a kingdom^ 
and majesty^ and glory ^ and honor ^ he proceeds 
to abase him, so that he is deposed from his 
kingly throne^ and his glory is taken from him. 
The whole scene is of use, and is an eternal 
device in the wise counsels of Heaven, to 
make the king know, that the most High God 
rukth in the kingdom of men, and that he ap" 
pomteth over it whomsoever he will. It argues 
no change in God, or in the. plan of his gov- 
ernment, that the Jews, after being, for many- 
centuries, the only nation within the pale of 
the visible church, are at length cast out of 
the vineyard and denied the honour and tlie 
privileges of their former interest in God'fi 
covenant. Finally, it is no argument against 
the unchangeableness of God's government, 
that individuals and nations are sometim^fc 
in prosperity and sometimes in adversity, and 
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that too without any very sensible change in 
their visible character. 

Fourthly. The unchangeableness of Grod 
implies, that all his purposes are invariable 
and eternal. It is natural to ascribe purposes^ 
or determinations, to.him, by whose inter- 
positions and influences, events, of whatever 
kind, are brought to pass. If things happen 
thus or so, in consequence of the operation 
of a divhie hand, our common sense teaches 
lis, that God meant it should be so. This is 
agreeatyyt to our notions about common 
things. Every volunta^fy and premeditated 
transaction among men, supposes a previous 
purpose in the doer of it. A man can never 
be said to do any thing, ia which an outward 
effect is implied, without first determining 
to do it. And if effeas are dependent oa 
the workings of divine power, we naturally 
say, that God designed, or purposed, them^ 
before they came into being ; and that his 
power produced them according to a fore- 
going purpose. If any thing takes place 
without a previous purpose in the most High,, 
it must be because its dependence is not on 
bis power ; but on the power of some other 
being. But, in the language of scripture, 
we may say, that " all things are of God.'* 
There is nothing, therefore, that can be trac- 
ed to its origin, in any thing but the pur- 
pose of God. The scriptures are as fuUy 
and direly to this effect as own reason. See 
the following passages : " The Lord of hosts, 
hath sworn, saying, Surely as I have though^ 
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so shall it come to pass ; and as I have pur^ 
posedy so shall it stand ; That I will break the 
Assyrian in my land, and upon my moun- 
tains tread hiin under foot : then shall his 
yoke depart from off them, and his burden 
depart from ofF their shoulders. This is the 
purpose that is purposed upon the whole earth ; 
and this is the hand that is stretched out up- 
on all the nations. For the Lord of hosts 
hath purposed^ and who shall disannul it ? 
and his band is stretched out, and who shall 
turn it back ?** Again, " Who hath taken 
this counsel against Tyre, the crown?hg city, 
whose merchants are princes, whose traffick- 
ers are the honourable of the earth ? The 
Lord of hosts hath purposed it, to stain the 
pride of all glory, and to bring into contempt 
all the honourable of the earth/* Further ; 
" Therefore hear the counsel of the Lord 
which he hath taken against Edom, and his 
purposeij that he hath purposed against the in- 
habitants of Teman.'* Once more \ ** There* 
fore hear the counsel of the Lord that he 
hath taken against Babylon, and his purposes 
that he hath purposed against the land of the 
Chaldeans : Surely the least of the flock shall 
draw them out ; surely he shall make their 
habitation desolate with theno." To these 
scriptures may be added the following in the 
book of Psalms^ " The counsel of the Lord 
standeth for ever, the thoughts of his heart 
to all generatiDns/* This brief recital will 
serve to show, that there is no impropriety 
in the thought, that the provideo^^ of God 

LI 
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consists of a chain of divine purposes, with 
the execution of them ; and that the works 
of an almighty hand, which come under the 
notice of creatures, are but the fulfilment of 
divine determinations, existing from eterni- 
ty in the perfect and all comprehending mind 
of God. But that he should purpose the 
things he does, before the doing of them, is. 
not peculiar to himself* It is common to all 
voluntary agents. But the purposes of men 
are changeable, like themselves. With them,^, 
one determination gives place to another to- 
tally opposite. Joseph's brethren first deter- 
mined to make a sacrifice of him by imbru- 
ing their own hands in his blood ; and afters- 
wards they superseded t^iis resolution, or pur-^ 
pose, by another to sell him into the hands 
of strangers for a perpetual bond-servant* 
Judas also, after he had purposed to rend.er 
his divine master subservient to his covetous- 
ness, repented of this determination, and re- 
solved, if possible, to undo what he had done,^ 
Since things appear to the eyes of men un» 
der such different and contrary aspects, at 
different times, it is not strange, that their 
purposes should, often times, be contradicto- 
ry to each other ; that, at one lime, they 
should concert plans, and form resolutions,, 
to be overthrown by others to come after 
them. This, however, farms a trait in the 
charajcter of man, which must for ever prov^- 
fataji to aU his pretensions to such confidence 
as debars all fear. Where you see a man re- 
Bncjuighing z, naeasure, to-day, vHkiijh he ]had>^ 
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gravely and formally, entered upon, yester- 
day ; or even growing doubtful concerning 
it ; you instautly conclude^ he is not nmch 
to be relied upon* You will not choose such 
an one as a depositary for some of your more 
precious and valuable interests. You will 
be apt to call to mind the following proverb ; 
" lyiy son, fear thou the Lord and the king ;, 
and meddle not with them that are given to 
change :■. For their calamity shall rise sudden- 
ly; and who knoweth the ruin of them both/* 
And if mutability in one^s purposes is a se- 
rious objection to any very close connection,, 
or fellowship, with him, particularly in mat* 
ters of weight and importance ; it will, by an. 
easy transition of thought, become perfectly 
clear to us, that God is, in no measure, en- 
titled to our confidence,^ if he be capable of 
any change in his purposes^ If he do not: 
eternally purpose exactly the same things,, 
where is his immutability ? His character is. 
ruined beyond retrieve^ not only if he disan- 
nul one determination by another, but also 
if a single new determination enters his heart 
at any time.. This would- imply a strong 
imperfection, that he was not aware, froiti 
the beginning, of all the possible xeasons and 
occasions for action, that might occur. What- 
ever purpose Jehovah ever did, or ever shall,, 
form, or execute, o£ that purpose it cannot 
• be true, that it was ever out of his mind.. 
This would prove that he is not innimrutabl*, 
and, consequently, that he is unworthy to Ije 
severed andiufngured as QqA Such cteangea^ 
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blenes3, as we are now speaking oF^ implies ^ 
great extent of imperfection. It implies a sad 
deficiency ,in point of kn^wledge,or of mental 
conception J for no one can be liable topass from , 
one series of purposes to another, or to form 
any new determination, unless a new appre- 
hension, or view, of things has t. ken place in 
his mind. Things must appear differently 
to us from what they once did, or our reso- 
lutions will continue the same they then 
were. If there are any alterations in the pur- 
poses of God,, it must be because he does 
not always view things in the same point of 
light. Nothing can lead to it, except it be 
a more enlarged, or a more contracted, un- 
derstanding. The idea of a change in any 
of the divine purposes must reduce the Dei- 
ty, tjierefore, exceedingly low. It would 
break up that broad and most ample foun- 
dation for our confidence and hope, which is 
laid in his eternal and adorable perfections.^ 
It Was no change in the purposes of God- 
that occasioned his saying, " My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man — and — ^I will de- 
stroy man, whom I have created, from the 
face of the earth, both man and beast, and 
the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air ; 
for it repenteth me that I have made them.** 
Neither should it be imputed to this, that 
the Lord said unto Moses, " I have seen this 
people, and, behold, it is a stiff-necked peo- 
ple : Now, therefore, let me alone, that my 
wrath may wax hot against them, and that 
I may consume them ^ and I will m.ake of 
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thee a great nation/' Neither does it argue 
any thing of this changeableness, that wnea 
Moses prayed thus, " Turn from thy fierce 
wrath, and repent of this evil against thy 
people, the Lord repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people/* There 
k no alteration of a divine purpose supposed 
in the words following, " Wherefore the 
Lord God of Israel saith, I said indeed, that 
thy house, and the house of thy father,shoukl 
•walk befpre me for ever : but now the Lord 
^th. Be it far from me ; for them that hon- 
Ciur me I will honour, and they that despise 
jne shall be Jightly esteemed." When Nine- 
veh was warned of her danger, and sought 
to avert the threatened destruction by hu- 
P)iIiation and amendment of life, it is said,^ 
" And God saw their works, that they turn- 
ed from their evil way ; and God repented 
of the evil that he had said that he would do 
unto them ; and he did it not/' In this af- 
fair there was no change in the purposes of 
God ; neither was there in the case of He- 
jsekiah's having his lifb lengthened out, fif- 
teen years, after. " the prophet Isaiali the son 
of Amoz, camt^ to hini, and said unto bin^„ 
Thus saith the Lord, Set thine house in or- 
der ; . foi: thou shall die and not live." In 
the foregoing i«istances the expressions would 
$eem to denote, that God had formed deter- 
minations, which he was afterwards induced 
to relinquish. Were this to be admitted as 
the fact, or agreeable to the real meaning of 
the texts, th<i words of our te^tt could ac^ 
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'longer hold good, " I am the Lord, I change 
not/' But how is it that the Lord repented 
that he had made man, and would therefore, 
destroy him ? that he thought to extinguish 
Israel in the wilderness, but, at the interces- 
sion of Moses, repented and preserved them ? 
Instead of leading us to a particular consid- 
eration of divine determinations, these cases 
serve only to exhibit the dealings of Provi- 
dence, upon certain occasions, as different 
from what they would have been, had the 
occasions been different. Destroying a thing-, 
is, in a sense, repenting of its existence, or 
manifesting an opposition to its existence. 
Such was it with God, as to the case x){ the 
ante-diluvians. D estroying them was a re- 
penting of their existence, or well-being, 
though determined upon from eternity. But 
how can the purposes of God be esteemed 
uniform and inviolable, when contrary things 
are spoken of and applied to the same sub- 
ject ? as in the cases of Eli's house and the 
Ninevites, and alsd^ofHezehiah's sickness. 
*' I said indeed that thy house should walk 
before me for ever ; but now the Lord saith, 
Be it far from me. In forty days shall Nine- 
veh be destroyed ; but the Lord repented 
him of the evil an4 did it not." &c. To un- 
derstand and receive these statements cor- 
rectly, we must make distinctions, such as 
the following* 

1. Whatever Is stated conditionally, or^ 
upon sonie certain proviso, cannot be meant 
to point out a determination of providence i 
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for all God's purposes are unconditional, or 
sibsolute. For instance, God's purposing to 
save a sinner, if he repent ; or to damn him, 
if he do not repent •, is, properly, forming no 
purpose at all respecting him. From such a 
statement, merely, it can never be gathered, 
whether he will be saved or lost ; because 
the purpose expressed is not in favour of the 
one more than of the other. Every purpose 
of God must make the event certain, unless 
the purpose itself fails ; but God's purpos- 
ing to save a sinner, if he repent, does not 
make his salvation certain. 

2. What God had said, concerning the 
priesthood in the family of Eli, concerning 
the overthrow of Nineveh, and the death of 
Hezekiah, was conditional. It was spoken 
as to persons in a state of probation, and, of 
course, was calculated to encourage and per* 
suade to a holy line of conduct. The good 
word of God, concerning the priesthood, was 
to excite persons, in that office, to fidelity. 
What was denounced against Nineveh was 
to make them humble, and lead them to a 
reformation. And, the message to Hezeki- 
ah, by the prophet, was to prepare him, by 
solemn and fervent prayer, for the lengthing 
out of his years. This proves, that none of 
the purposes of providence were intended to 
be brought into view, upon those occasions. 
An absolute aivine determination to destroy 
a particular person, or people, for their wick- 
edness, could never be used as an argument 
with such subjects to bring, them to repent- 
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ance ; neither could^it ever have this eflfecr.^ 
It is said of the Ninevites, that they believed^ 
the word of the Lord by Jonah j that is, they* 
believed the representation, which he had* 

given them fron^the- Lord; to be true. But 
ad they believed, that God had absolutely 
determined to destroy them, in forty days, 
it would not have inspired them with a res- 
olution to seek salvation by repentance ; be-* 
cause it would have left them without any place 
for repentance. Nineveh, as above, and all sit- 
uated like her. come within the linlits of such' 
texts as the following : " At what instant f 
shall speak concerning a nation, and concerpw 
ing a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, 
and to destroy it : If that nation, against 
whom I have pronounced, turn from their 
evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought 
to do unto them/' Accordingly,* though t 
decree was absolutely passed against tlie Jew^ 
ish nation, that they should be punished; in 
captivity, for their sins ; yet as the time for 
the taking place of this event was not mad6 
known, they had encouragement to repent 
and obey the word of the Lord, as the way 
to peace and preservation, even to the peri- 
od of their actual destruction. Whence we 
see, that notwithstanding any thing that may 
appear to militate against thfe sentiment, aH 
the purposes of God may be uniform, unafci 
terable, and abiding, , 

Fifthly. The immutability of God im* 
plies, that none of his promises or threaten^ 
'iRgs. shall ever be disappointed of a due ac- 
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tofnplishm^nt ; or that he will abate Yiothing 
rither of the benignity of the one, or the 
severity of the other. " The foundation of 
God standeth sure/' Nothing, less solemri 
or binding than an oath, secures the loving 
kindness and faithfulness of God, towards 
the heirs of salvation. Arid concerning the 
ungodly, he hath sworn in his wrath that 
they shall not enter into his rest. The great 
corner»stone, in the spiritual building, has 
been laid with this solemn formality. " And 
in as much as not without an oath he wa ^ 
made priest : (For those priests were made 
without an oath ; but this With an oath by 
him that said unto him. The Lord sware and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchisedec ;) By so much 
was Jesus made a surety of a better testa- 
ment.'* If to Christ, as the head and Medi- 
ator of the church, the fulness of divine 
grace stands pledged, no do\ibt his ' throne 
will endure for ever, and his tause not de- 
cline for want of needful support. "For 
the strength of Israel will not lie; nor repent, 
for he is not a man that he should repent.'^ 
The promise is, " I will make him my first- 
born, higher than the kings of the earth; 
My mercy will I keep for him for evermore, 
and- my covenant shall stand fast with him. 
His seed also will I make to endure for ever; 
land his throne as\the days of heaven. Ifhi^ 
children forsake my law, and walk not in 
my judgments ; If they break my statutes, 
gqd keep not my commandments $ Then wifl 
• M 
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I visit their transgr^siion ^th the red; mid 
their iniquity with stripes. Neverthelessnty 
leving-tdndness will I not utterly take fv^m 
him, nor suffer itiy faithfulness to faiL My 
covenant wiU I not break, nor alter the thing 
that is gone out of my lips. Owce have i 
fworn by my holhiess, that Iwill not lie un- 
to David. His seed shall endure for ever^ 
and bis throne as the sun before me. It 
shall be establised for ever as the moon., ^md 
as a faithful witness in heaven. Selah^" I£ 
the kingdom and priesthood of Christ standi 
thus grounded on unchangeable pronrmes^ 
promises i^hich cannot ftiil; beifyg sanctioned 
tt^ith an oath ; so also does the hope of every 
believer, " For when God m^e proinke 
to Abraham, because h^ could- S'Wear by no- 
greater, he sware by himself^ Saying, surely^ 
blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying^i* 
will multiply thee. And so, after he had p*. 
tiently endured, he obtained the firoimsei 
For men verily swear by the greater ; smd aH^ 
oath for confirmation is to them au end of* 
all strife. Wherein God, willbig more a^ 
bundantly to sh^w unto the heirs of promiaa 
the immutdbility of his •cou'nsd, Gonfirtned it 
by an oath ; That by two immutaUe thm^ 
hi which it was impossi^e f^n: God to ^i 
me might have a strong cC)^so]ation, wlift 
have fled for refiige to fey hoM upon ttm 
hope set before us.'* The orfly comfort and 
Jeace there is in believing rests upon tile 
IfmrMJ^abtlky of Gfed's promised ; that he^ 
'who^lm» spdken good 'Concerning any '0f <&» 



creatures, will not recede from it, that it 
sfaould be as water spilt . upon the ground, 
\ehich cannot be gathered up again. And if 
ail gracious^ comforting words from the lips^ 
of the most High are absolutely permanent 
aiad inviolable \ so are all words of terror, in 
like manner. Whatever is written in the 
book cS God's revealed will must have an 
ajdcormpUshiaent., ^' Think not/' says Christ, 
*^ that 1 am come to destroy the law or the 
jirophets : I apfi not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil. For veriJy I say unto you, Till heav-^ 
esL afkd earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wiae p^us from the law, till all be fuU 
filled.^ N^y, the word of God, which is. 
fraught with confusion to sinners,shall, nev- 
cntfadesfi, outlive all perishable things,, alt 
cfeinges, that creation may experience, and 
bring gl^y to God in the proof of his im* 
ittort^ and immutable hatred of sin. ^^ Heav* 
esBi smd ^th shall pass away ; but my word&^ 
siiatt 90t pass away.'' If the holy One has. 
uttered words, at which sinful creatures have 
reason to trembie, those words iare sacred as^ 
kb nature. He can have no occasion to re- 
dact Ahesn^ neither will he leave them to die 
anvny and faU into for^tfulness* ^^ For as 
tke tmsk cometh down and the snow from, 
keatren, and reiurneth not thither, but wa- 
teretk the earth, and maketh it bring forth. 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, 
9Bd bre^ lo the eater ; Sp shall my word be 
tkftt goeth forth out of my mo;Uth : it shall 
abt <:eturn unta xna void } but ji;t,sh^ acconu 
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plisb that which I please, and it shall prosper 
m the thing wheret^^ I sent it." Upon the 
certain fulfilment of all that God has spoken, 
whether it be to the joy of the righteous, or 
to the sorrow of the wicked, bis character so 
depends, that Were the least failure to be sup« 
posed possible, it would break up the whcte 
ground of that confidence in him, which is 
the believer's only source of quietness and 
peace. 

Sixthly. The unchangeableness of ^ God 
implies, that no new thoughts or ideas can 
come into his mind. . In our own experience 
we know nothing ftf mental exercise, only 
what consists in a successive change of per- 
qeptions and volitions. One idea follows 
another, and one act of will takes place after 
another. Thus is it with the ideas and im-^ 
aginations of our minds, as it is with the 
generations of men, one passeth away and 
another cometh. Hence it appears, that 
changeableness is one of the most common 
and necessary attributes of men. We can- 
not dismiss one thought, or impresston, for 
another, without undergoing a change. For 
the miiid is not exactly in the same mode, 
or condition^ with its present thought, that 
It was with the one it last had. As often as 
one idea succeeds another, the mind may be 
said to experience a change ; for it is not, 
while this succession of thoughts is going on, 
the same, in all respects, at one time, that it 
is at an(^her; And so far as a difference ex^ 
isis of any kind, there is a change., * With 
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-regard to the structure of a mind^ we know ' 
cattd can conceive of no one, to which this 
' tfititibility is not incidental. We cannot 
^franie an idea of a mind, in which^ there b 
110 succession of thoughts } a^d yet we are 
• rare that God must be such an one, or else 
Se cinnot be such a being as the unri^erse 
' n«eds for its head. If there be such a' thing 
"With him as novelty,, or Something he al- 
ways had not, he must be of a limited capa- 
city, and of limited powers, and consequent- 
ly unfit for in^nice dominion. With what- 
ever his mind is occupied^ at one time^ it is 
" at all times ; or else he passes from one state 
to* another, implying a change, which is con- 
trary to the text and all proper views of the 
supreme being. . '* I am the Lord, I change • 
not/^ 

' I shall close this discourse with' reflecting, . 
that it*must be impiety, and a dishonour to ' 
God, for any creature to imagine, that the 
Deity may be drawn aside from the channel 
of his own inflexible will and firm purposes « 
by any thing, however interesting, from even 
the highest of created intelligences'.^ This^ . 
I^wev«r, is not to discourage addresses to 
God for his blessing, presented with devout 
reverence and humility. . If, however, we 
go to him, under- a notion, that by much 
importunity and fervour, we shall be able to - 
diseng^e him from the prosecution of his 
own favourite course, and incline him to- 
wards that which is more especially agreea- 
ble to ourselves, our mistake will not be a^ 

M XXX 
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€riflifig.aor an innocei^ one. If oar hope of 
success in prayer b built oit the supposition^ 
that God is not immutable, and may, there- 
fore, be prevailed with to abandon his own 
interest and come over to* ours, sad and mel- 
ancholy, indeed,, is our. unprei^redness. to 
wait on God, as suppliants. But what rooxn^ 
says one, is theri^ for prayer, if God be thus 
inflexible in his own ways i Will not all 
prayer, accoirding to this, degenerate into a 
useless ceremony f The truly devout, and 
they who really seek God, pray^ because God 
has connected asking and receiving together.^ . 
because they are joined together, in his eter- 
nal counsels, never to be put asunder ; and 
itot. because Jehovah is so weak and changea- 
ble that he cannot resist the importunity of 
man. The unchangeableness of God is the- 
grand refuge,, to. which those escape, as oui 
the wings of prayer, whose heart is fixedi. 
trusting in Godh 
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SERMON VI 



God under influence from nodber beings. 



EPHESIANS i, xi. Utrdaute. 
Who woiketh ail things, after the counael of hb own wilL . 

T 

XF God is the portion of his peoplcf,.. 
and the fountain of all their happiness and * 
glory ; , if saints and ang^k in heaven make : 
It their delightful and Incessant employment 
to enqj^ire into the mysteries of the God* 
head, that they may never fail of fresh' mat- 
ter foi; joyful adoration and praise j need 1 
entertain any apprehensions lest I should^ 
weary your patience by continuing to dwells 
upon the subject of Deity. Can you ever 
be tired of hearing about God, provided 
your attention be called to such representa- 
tions and views . of him, as are furnished in 
his own most holy word ? What beiiig is 
diere in the universe, in whose character and 
works we are so. deeply interested, as in his ? 
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Wm important is it, then* that we have tHb > 
fullest and best understanding of his perfec- 
tions and government, that our capacity and 
drcumstances witt admit ? What avails all 
other knowledge to him, who is ignorant of 
God ? As a moral being, he will derive more 
benefit from the slightest real acquaintance 
with the divine character, than from the 
largest (Uscovery of all other objects itt the 
Averse. It is because his welfare is more 
deedy involved ; in, and affected by, what : 
may be considered as the real complexion of 
God's character, than all other possible r 
things. However indifferent we may, there- 
forcj feel towards other thing?, andiiowever 
unconcerned about excelling in our knowi. 
edge of them-i yet if we have any wisdom 
of thought, or rational consideration, we 
cannot esteem it of little importance, wheth- 
er we have right conceptions of God. We 
cannot better conceive of the business of the 
heavenly world, as carried on, uninterrupt- 
edly to eternity, than that it consists m the 
utiticjst stretch of the mind after clearer and 
more enlarged discoveries of God. An d if 
eternal ages of intense^ application to this 
Study wUl not fetigi-.e the glorified inhabit- 
ants of the upper world, nor, in ajiy degrete, 
wear upon their patience ; should we, who ■■ 
must owe all our happiness to the same Ob- 
iects, and influences, think our minds un- 
reasonably, burdened with this momentous 
theme if urged upon us for a few Weeks m 
Succession. . O that, with a devout and holy^ 
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reverence, we ^might pursue it to tHe very 
dose of life, making it our constant medita- 
tion, by day and by night, and, when cter* 
nity shall take the place of time, proceed withr 
vastly increased vigour and satisfaction, and 
never find an end to so glorious and happy 
an exercise ! v 

The practical atheist only will deny, that 
the Judge of all the earth will do right. But 
is it enough, that we give an unfeeling and 
an uninterested assent to this truth, taking 
no pains to look into the counsels and works 
of God to find the actual proofs of his bound* 
less unimpeachable rectitude, and to see how 
his wisdom and goodness are carried into ef* 
iFect ? Surely it is most pleasant and edifying 
to the holy soul to make observation upon 
the conduct of providence, to trace the meth- 
ods, in which an infinite God brings out to 
view the essential benignity of his nature* 
In doing this we are not left to guess at the 
end from the complexion of the means. The 
end is certain, and our minds need only to 
be exercised in observing by what modes of 
procedure it is to be accomplished. As an 
agent looking forward to an object, and ex- 
erting himself to attain it, God, it is mani- 
fest, must be furnished to what he has un- 
dertakeh, or else there can be no hope o£ 
his success. And one essential principle^ in 
addition to others before brought into vi$w» 
is this, viz. that God must be absolutely and 
eternally free from all influence, except what 
is iu himself. If this lie not essential to ths 
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Deity, it is not infeUibly certain^ that he wiB 
inflexibly adhere to the best plan of govern- 
ment ; that he will exhibit such int€jgrity 
aoad uprightness^ as will sufficiently author* 
iae and encourage all creatures to place con- 
fidence in him. Accordingly the apostle de^ 
clares to the Ephesians, in four separate in-» 
stances, within the compass of a fi^w vemes* 
in the beginning of his epistle, thait wbat>. 
God has dooe and i^ doing from bdbre the 
fcmsuiatLGMi of the world, i& according to the 
dictates of his own will and good plea>sure.^ 
He dedaires himself to be ^ an apostle of Jesus* 
Christ by the will of God^**^ that God hath: 
^^ predestinated us to the adoption of chiSdrec^ 
by Jesus Christ to himseXiyaccording Hthe,gooS. 
pkafure of his wUL Having made known untot 
lis the mystery of his wifl^ according U bisgQot£ 
fieajure^ whixh be haih purpofed in himftlf f*' 
a»d,finally, that he ^ worketh all things after 
the counsel of hi^ oww wUiy These expres- 
sions of the apostle directly prove the inde- 
pendence of the divine will, in irespect to in** 
fiuence y tkut God performs his works o£^ 
providence and: ^race out of reg^d to himw 
self, anjd not outtrfregardto any other. The. 
Haotive of his actions is not from abroad ;; 
bot entirely withia himselE Beiitg undeir 
foreign or exterior :in&K»nce mekns this, vi^» 
that one acts thus or so, not simply becauset 
it is agreeable to bisowti w^ but. becaiuiEteit* 
xs agreeable ta the will of another. TJbti^^ iF^ 
2 master ha^ a servant he is fbml of gratify* * 
i^^ amd ireceinsi£Di^i32Llum. ajjeq^m 



Indulgence ; in Ibesto wing the fanrour, he aeft 
nnder the influence of his servant ; not that 
he acts unwilJingly, or by constraint ; but 
having, originally^ no motive of his own to 
the action, he is supplied by the servant. 
The case supposes he did not design what he 
did until moved by request. He cannot 
therefore, be said to act without the influ! 
ence of another. It is not possible, that the 
will of God should.be influenced by any oth- 
er being whatever. This would imply a loss 
of independence. For in proportion as one 
is directed by influence from another person, 
he becomes dependent, at least, in respect to 
that^ to which the influence extends. That 
nothing of this kind can be attributed to God, 
we shaU argue 

First. From the express representations of 
ficripture: And 

Secondly. From the consideration, that it 
would render him unworthy of confidence. 

The scriptures, which directly establish the 
point, that God is under no influence, in any 
of his works, from other beings, are very 
numerous. We shall select a few, which ap*. 
pear to be unequivocally to the purpose, and 
leave it to the hearer to advert to others, as 
his recollection, o¥ reading, may serve him; 
Andlnthe work of creation God is express^ 
ly>said to be uninfluenced, to perform the 
work, out of regard to no will but his own; 
«* The Lord hath made all thingsfor himself.*'' 
it is said in the Revelation, <* Thou art 
wgrthiy, 0^-Lor4,td'r>eceiv^ glo^y, and hon* 
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iOti arid power:* for* thou hast create ' aS 
.things ; and for thy pleafure they are^ and were 
xreaHd.^^ The same is expressed in terms e- 
(^ually definite by the apostle to the Cblos- 
sians, " For by him were ail things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, vis-* 
^ible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or. dominions, or principalities, or powers," 
•all things were created by him and for himJ^ 
Jf the making of the world and all things in 
;it was for God, or to. subserve his pleasure, 
as v/ell as by the strength of his hand, it un- 
deniably follows, that jdl influence from with- 
out hiiaaself was excluded.- If any created 
thing was made for angels, or men, whether 
in whole, or only in part, it could not be 
properly said to be^r God, at least, not with- 
out some qualification, or restriction. If two 
men in partnership, as A arid B, employ .a 
workman to construct and rear up a building 
for them ; would it be proper for the work- 
man, if asked for wh'om he had built it," to 
answer, that it was for A, or that it was for 
B ? ft is a plain case, that neither of them 
could claim the property singly, .The build- 
er was under the influence gf the . one, as 
much as of the other, when. performing thie 
work ; because his reward was to, be receiv* 
jed from them conjointly.'. So in like mlnner, 
had God, in the work of creation, regarded 
any will but his own, it xould not be prop^ 
erly and truly said, that all things were made 
for him.- If he made the world for himself; 
no end was to be answer^ by it but his d wn ; 



ap^ cqa^eqif ^D^9 aQ 1^ icyG^ive, or uifl^T 
e^e, i^iider ^hich be acted, ;nu$t be withia 
hilx»5ie)il-r-Again» In th^ worif of salvatjloa^ 
'pod is represented as v»der no outward, or 
l}prr^wed[,inji]^ence ; but ?s ^LCting for him- 
jelf iperely, or in sole iconforroity to his own 
lyill. 'f he passages, which have already beeii 
recited fropa jthe content, are to this effect, 
ipt^ers of siipilar import may be adduced. 
Wlien God advertbed l^i^ people, in ancient 
times, of a gra^u^ wprk he was about tq 
perforjm upon tHem, ^uch as cleansing them 
bom all their fihhiness and their idols, a;id 
;^ying them a ne^ heaxt ^c. he proceeds tp 
caution th,em against imputing it to iiny inr 
jp^nce from themselves. " Not fpr your 
$ak;e^ do { this, saith the Lord God, be it 
JM^QWjp uiito you: be ashamed and confound- 
ed fey you;r o^n w^ys, O house of Israel." 
Aldoses speaks similar language to the people^ 
^^en about to pass oyer Jordan into the lan4 
pf ilje Ciauaa^nites. ** Not fpr thy righteous- 
jx^9 9f ^pr the uprig)itness of thine hearty 
4q^ thou go to possess their land ; but for 
tjhe wickedness pf these nations jthe - Lor^ 
yxy Goid doth drive them out from before 
t^e^, s^nd that ne may perform the wor4 
whicl^ the l4or4 .ijware unto they fathers^ 
Abr^ih^fP, Isaac, and Jacob." It was to an* 
4j>yer his pwn purposes, to establish and sup- 
port his owQ character jf3 a faUhful,coyenant* 
|:^eping.God, that the JLord made a way tof^ 
Ms people isnto a land, Which he had given 
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them for an inheritance. The influence^ the^^ 
instead, of proceeding from them, was Avith-i 
m himself. The same sentiment is recogniiz- 
ed and. embraced by the prophet Daniel, in 
the posture and language of humble prayer. 
*' Now, therefore, O our God, hear the pray- 
er of thy servant, and his supplications, and 
cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary^ 
that is desolate, for the Lord* s sakeii O my 
God, incline thine ear, and hear ; open thine 
eyes, and. behold our desolations, and the 
city which is called by thy name : for we 
do not present our supplications before thee 
for ouy righteousnesses,- fcw^^r thy great mer* 
cies. O Lord, hear ; O Lord, forgive ; O 
Lord, hearken and do; defer npt, for thmt 
own sake^ O my God : for thy city and thy 
people are called by thy name.** Daniel^S 
piety and reverence of God do not allow him 
to imagine, that Dieity can consistently shew 
favour out of regard to the importunity of 
his prayer^ or to the circumstances and wints 
of his people ; and therefore,, he recurs toi 
higher and better motive, and pleads, that 
God would shew mercy in regard to hiiiiselli 
This is admitting, that to be influenced bjr 
creatures would be dishonourable to Godi 
In view of this truth, viz. that ipi all things 
God is self-moved, and is under no influence 
from any other being in the universe, ottr 
Saviour once " rejoiced in Spirit, arid said, 
I thank thee, O Father^ Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast jrevealed th^m 
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unto babes : even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight." There is sufficient rea- 
son for that, which seems good in the sight 
df God, without having to trace it to any- 
other influence, or supposing it either pre- 
scribecf, or*desired, by any other being. It 
is, properly, matter of rejoicing, that what- 
ever God does, he does for the sake of his 
own will, or because it is a pleasure to him- 
self^ As God has a right to be supreme, so 
his receding, in any measure from . it, and 
giving up to others, that they might have a 
voice, and take an influential part, in order- 
ing things, would be a real injury to the sys- 
tem. But if his counsels were at all influenc- 
ed by creatures, he 'would cease from abso- 
lute sovereignty, and no longer be Lord of 
heaven and earth. The government would 
not be his, absolutely and entirely ; for all 
who have influence in devising, or directing,' 
measures, must be considered as partakers in 
the government, either directly, or indirect- 
ly. Nothing is, in this manner, wrested out 
of the hands of God ; for his own thoughts 
and purposes are first and last, in every mat- 
ter, which engrosses his attention. He is not 
persuaded to one thing, nor dissuaded from 
another, by any thing that the creation does, 
or can, disclose to his view. If objects of 
mercy, appear before him, he does not wait 
.for advances, on their part, or something in 
them.to stir him up to deeds of ^^ompassion. 
There is enough in himself to draw forth the 
. inost;liberal and affecting expreseions of kind- 
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nesg. Cbnseguciit1y» sJI that takfej p/afi*; i* 
oar world, of an evangelical and Saviilg na^ 
tilre, is said to b6 ^^ not of ikini ttiat wlffetR^ 
Dpr of him that nii^jfieth ; but of (^6& t&at 
»ho weth mercy*'' " ^e have ridf cbosen itte,** 
aays onr Saviour^ " but I have ehosetl y6tf<. 
Hot that we loved Cod f biit tTiat h6 lo^ed 
tis, and gave his Son to be the pfdplfiatidii 
for our sins.'* If, in any thing we sfidutct 
^pect to find the peity under cfeafure in- 
ftueace^ it is in the difierence he pyxU betit^eeii 
individuals of the human race, as fp^ittatt<^f^^ 
which respect thek eternal' well being. &u^ 
even here it' is peremptorily asserted to b6 
** not of works, but of him that calletti/* 
His wili is spoken of as the ^rfeat Moving iild 
dcftef mifung priticiple, id» aul^hose operation^,, 
^hich redound to the salvation of sinnet'^. 
^^ So^ tlum< hath he mercy on wliom h^ v(^l& 
%zve mercy, and whom he wiU he hard^n- 
QthV If 6od, in acts of mercy, were under 
kifluence from any of his creatures, thete 
would be gross deception and imposture itt 
S9,ch positions a^ the foregoing. For th^ 
phraseology of the above passages of scrip- 
ture clearly carries the idea, that the whofe 
matter of salvation ©tigjinates in the ^\\l dl 
God } which cannot be true, if the Cf esfturiar 
does any thing, or any thing a.ppestr's in hind,, 
first to excite the divine pity and good Will 
towards him. Therfe are oth^ te:&ts iko,, 
which, by a similar representation, wholljr 
forbid the supposition of an influence, gdirtg> 
forth from the creature and lighting Uj^CBoi 
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God, to bring abovt the salvation of the souL 
Snch are the following in Paul's addresses td 
Timothy and Titus. " But be thou partake 
er of the ^fBictions of the gospel, according 
to the power of God, who hath saved us, 
and called us with an holy calling, not accord^ 
ittg to our works'^ but according to his own pur* 
pose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began.** Further^ 
^^ But after that the kindness and love of 
God our Saviour towards nvan appeared^ 
Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but. according to his mercy he saved us^ 
by the was^ng of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost ; Which he shed on 
us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sav- 
iour ; That, being justified by hts grace, we 
should be made heirs,, according to the hope 
of eternal Rfe^** These passages explicitly 
yield to God the honour of bestowing rtier- 
cies upon guilty creatures, independently of 
any influence on the part of the creature. If 
a sinner moves God to* compassionate him; 
tfhaC must be considered as a work, by which 
he produces,, or enhances, the iiavourable in- 
dination, which the Deity exercises towards 
him ; and, accordingly, hi$ salvation is ac- 
cording to works, in contradiction to the 
apostle's assertion^ Let it rather be said, 
that the mercies of God arc uninfluenced anci 
independent. 

. Once more^ tet it beobserved, that God,* 
in all the works of his providence, is free 
from every possible degree of exterior inflji**- 

Si ]^ 
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ence., The words of our text coiHam tMk 
IsentUnent in folL How can Cod'^s wortdng 
all things after the counsel o£ his own. will 
be explained, so as to con^t with his acting 
lender an ui^nence^ whicK is diistinct fcom 
Xh^ dictates' a£ his own will ? What are we- 
tp understand by the counsel of his o^n. 
will ? It must certainly be that^ which las 
own will counseb^ cositrives^. or adv,ises ; zxA^ 
not any thing, which is set on foot, or fur- 
thered, by the will of another* My wilfe 
cannot be said tp counsel that^ for which: \ 
km, in any measure, beholden to the will or. 
interference of another person* The^ feext 
must,, tlierefore, be reckoned conclusive a.- 
gainst the idea of any in^ence upon, God< 
bom creatures, by which the course o£ hiS: 
pcovidence is varied from what it otherwise 
would be. But other tessits there ar^,. which^ 
demand the same construction. ^^ But our 
God is in the heavens ;, he bath done what* 
soei^er he hath pleased. < And all the inhab- 
itants of the earth a^ce reputed as nothing: 
and he doeth according: to his will in the ar- 
my of heaven, and among the inhaUtantsOf 
tiie earth; and none can. stay his handt or 
say ujito him. What doest thou ?•' So x&uch 
is God above all creatures^ that he ncedeth 
not, that any should counsel. Instruct, or aid- 
vise him. His work is his own J and he a- 
lone is able to comprehends it„ or place the 
parts of it in due ordej?*. To, be ihflueno^ 
by others, would be. to dfegarage his ownia- 
finite und6riSt^nding|,aAd! to confer; that bofl^ 
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^wiipoo creatures which is due to himself 
alone.. But says Jehovah,. ''I am.the Lord ; 
chat is. my, name :; and my glory will I ndt 
ipve to another,, neither my praise to graven^ 
tmages^'*' 

Having: endiBavoureJ to prove from scrip* . 
^re,.that God is under no influence, aside ^ 
.from his own. will, in any of his works, we 
BOW proceed: 
. Secondly*. To argue the same from the 
consideration^. that, if he were, it would ren- 
;der hiin unworthy of confidence. The gen* 
lural. reason for this conclusion is, that what** 
:ev«r« influence is from any other source, than; 
^d^himself^ will be to the hindrance of his. 
goodness, in the great afiair of universal gov- 
ernment^ rather, than in aid of it; And if: 
'Godisufiers himself to be diverted from the.- 
course^. which infinite wisdom and benevo*- 
lence prescribe,».or to be, in the least degree, , 
impeded in. the great work of doing good, it. 
is evident^ that his rectitude is not perfect,^ 
and ofcourse^ that he is not to be implicit* 
iy confided JAi. It is impossible to foresee, or^ 
to calculate, Jiow much evil' might be the con-> 
sequence of an inflluence, ^which^ kistead of: 
helping:. OB the gpod cause, should counter* 
act and: retard it i It is completely, safe, thei^ 
foroj. trusting in Godvpnty upon supposition i 
that he can be under* no such influence. And \ 
M^atever. influence is not from within him- 
jsefiv must be liable to this o6jj;ction. It is a« 
gainstt the best; interest ofi the universe, rath* 
:tX' tbansnbsehient to U« Whsi^ever streaoi^ 
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dfi not "flow from the fountain of Deity ate 
leather poisonous and baneful, than salutary, 
to the system. Jn no singte instance, there-* 
fore, of administration in governnvent, doey 
God so regard other beings, as to l?e, in a^ 
proper sense, at^ all influenced by them* He^ 
does not so consider, or respect them, as to 
lessen the propriety of saying, that he 
" worketh alf things after the counsel of his* 
own will.** Their influence upon God cair 
be no other than the influence of the saw up-^ 
on him that shaketh it,, or of the rod upon . 
bim that Ufteth it up. The determinations 
and proceedings of Providence are wholly 
£rom the will of God, as entirely as all streams 
are from the fountains, from which they is^- 
sue ; or as much, as creation is from the hand 
of the Creator*. That this is necessary to 
form the ground of such confidence as we! 
axe invited to place in God, remafns to be^ 
pointed, out in the course of the following^ 
observations. However, before we proceed to 
a direct process of argument, it may be welt 
to premise, that the work, of providence ia- 
one. work,as it is designed to terminate in one 
;reat end*, Accordingly, whatever influence 
ivours.a different end, tends to break th^ 
chain of prov.idence,and to mutilate the work 
of God, and, eventually, to lessen the good; 
which must be, ultimately, designed by a 
being of infinite benevolence. Now, let us 
enquire, whether this evil would not be the 
consequence of God's acting under any iniu* 
^ce* but that of his own will. 
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1. To be trii^^t iBife Ihftuen^ef of 6ttif, who 
1? ibcapable of giving good couiatefl aftd ^ 



vice, b f d gi*e o'fi^'s^ self up to 
ixA abuse, and to consent to be ft>kled» lA 
apt as txieti ate t^ be infltie&c^ by tbeiff ft^ 
low-D^eH, 2^d to^ be ttfned aside ft&Uk fbt<^ 
fowhig the (States of tliehf owtt tiiide#6ta^<t- 
ing and judgment ^ ^till they DeVet liBiteii V^ 
cncf, ^ho is kliOwn, or even s^pposed^ t^ be 
inferior td tfcetnSelves- \ii \^fedotfi, in i^e!f|)eet» 
pai^ttculatly t(^ the subject under eonaidsrat^ 
fion. A man wli6 hsti always been train^ 
lip to btfsines^ in^ agricultural life, Sd asf t^ 
have attained a ^od knowledge of the aart 
df hu^sban^dfy, Wilt nfot he^ken to* tJ^e advicd 
^ a VDii% ^hd basr dways been «)!npkryed ia 
trade, if he fJre^sfumes^ \<^ teach him the best: 
it^thod cff cnhmftrng bi$ knds^« Should h<$ 
dttifc, irewM not hia family so far despair of 
lii^ sucee^ in busine^, as to make little €^ 
no dependence upon him for procuring thetti 
2 stibsistencte by bis industry \ If Crod is u<i* 
der influence 6fom others, k must be £to«i 
those, who ^an instruct him,^ who under- 
hand the be^t pkn of universal moral rule;, 
and can supply a motive of conduct for the 
Deity, which he catmot dtrive from bimselfi 
If nothing better is to be eirpected with theit 
infitrence, than without it, why should it be 
admitted \ God does right only when he 
does Xht best that can be done ;. and if for-* 
eigfit iiiftuence does nothing towards pro- 
moting the eause, why should it be calledi 
imy ot evoi allowed ? A wise maa»,. engagc^fe 
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in a great un^^aking/ will not suffer lii$ 
own views to be set aside by thqse of anoth- 
er less ingenious and knowing th^n himsel£i. 
If he should do it^ he would suffer reproacH 
from hitoself, and every one besides, ascom- 
initting to jeopardy the cause, in which lie 
waiS embarked. If creatures have inftuer\ce 
upon God, in respect to the measur;es of gov- 
ernment, it is because their wi&doni,-or vir* 
^ue, is of some use to ensure the good end; 
of government ; and that, if it could not be 
had, the system would be less perfect, in the' 
end. Bat What creature knows how things- 
should be conducted to bring to pass the 
greatest good ? "For who hath known the; 
mind of the Lord ? or who hath been his) 
counsellor ? Or who hath first given to him, 
and it sh^l be recompensed to him again V^ 
If the plan of universal rule is from God, and 
kpowh to him only, it is plain, that if others 
pretend to influence the general order and 
course of things, it must be prejudicial, rath* 
er than advantageous; as, if a man, but 
barely acquainted with the affairs of his own 
fam^y, should undertake to give direction to 
,the wheels of national government* If a 
prince on his throne should make a counse^ 
(or of the meanest and niost ignorant $ub» 
}ect in his kingdom, and pursue such meas- 
ures as he should advise^ would not the corn* 
munity have reason to be dissatisfied ? to 
deploi^ their connection with such a prince \ 
and ever after to withhold their confidencft 
.from l^im ? In like manner^ if God, as goir- 
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^rnot'of the >^orld, ittay be influenced, in any 
measure j by creatures,' who can have ho ac- 
quaintance with the extent of the system, 
ttiere is every reason why confidence should 
not be placed in him. If he needs counsel, 
he is unfit to hold all authority and power ; 
and if he receives that which he does not 
need, and cannot be seasonable, nor helpful, 
{i6 forfeits ' his character for integrity and 
-wisdoni. 

' 2. To be under influence from those, who 
have other interests and purposes in view, 
than the common good, or have a design to 
sohi'ething different from ' that noblest and 
tnost exalted end, for 'which Deity supports 
his throne and the* ordisr of his kingdom j 
would be manifest treachery iii the most 
High. He could not act under such influ- 
ence without betraying the interest and weal 
of his kingdom. ^ If, therefore, God allows 
his creatures to influence him, it must be up- 
on this principle, viz. that they have precise- 
ly the same thing in view," which he has. 
And Upon this supposition, it is impossible 
to see, what room or occasion there can be 
for creature influence. If I am determined, 
upbix the most weighty and decisive consid- 
erations, to bestow a bounty upon a certain 
lieedy person, and this szn\e person after- 
wards appears, and most pathetically pleads 
the same considerations in his own favour, 
will it b« conceived, that 1 act under the in- 
fluence of' that person in performing the 
charitable deed ? This will not be pretended. 



€^mtioiis,in rdatioB'toa oeitaftn €^4, tl^s W-* 
fectttalty pcecludds ftU iaflaence kom .^ejtn 
tuTCfi ; because t^eir chooi^iig Uie ^^nne :en4» 
f(^hida£radJbaB et^rjialiychosen»>ei^4^i|Oft$i- 
|ag ^a^ards f^rswding ihixaio tH9(t c^i^qe^ 
Whs Dnly pofisihle case that: wi& %^niit ipf 

God' 9 i^diAg jander ictAueoce im9A..€i:'e:|c^m9f 
is in t^e supposition, ^it hi^ h^ j\ot fite^^^ 
nally devised and determined the eji4j j%p4 
all i^he (Operations of bis lOwo goy/eriiin^t ; 
\mt hasjeft tbifi^s iu <siidbi a -Ptdte ^ vU9Cf^^ 
tsivAfy astoiotVite .oieat;u^e0 aq s<m^ ^* 
ward, and .vse the ^xentioias Xhey i^^ cfkfSh 
He q£» to ^ive a t»rii to jQi^^ers^ ^i^^ltg p(f 
the ta^e and indinatiou jO^ thi^iPWii Pivadi^^ 
If the Ji^hole plan i^.^atahiy^h^ iinti^edeiitif 
totbe e4d^ncejofjct;eaciirfis ; ,tfhan.(hey mimi 
he made confofiOiably to tH» V^f ^^ ^^ 
the fUn iCQufpnxiably to Aheog^ Tp.$iiy t^j^ 
t^ plaA jof pi:9fi^deu€e, d^hough i^ti^l^ tn j^r 
ternky, may j^ ibe aff^^Sed by c^^ inH^^QOe 
of creatures, is qoiMradktqry f^Q th^ i»i{3|>p^f 
iion. ^or ^e plan of ^prav^enqe |^ tha^t f^ 
vies of e3P;ent$r which .dQ^dQtu^Uy:t2^e4>]y£i^f, 
gnd not what might, or ^wonld, At^we t«d^ 
place, junder other cii;cii9vitancei^* Thp flUiSfr 
tion then is,h i% ,Q&msienli ko sjappo^, t^j^^ 
firom eternity, fthe v^hole ^pteip fif pr^oyir 
tdential measuresjskft^oys^et^/in^^iq^^ 
.either this event, or th^t, Qr.fM^t)i^ 4ife- 
^ttt ifeom boi^h, may i|?e brou^t iflitQ ,^hp 
^heme, and thgit according AQ the tesngef 
and cU3pc$ition.Qf certaip.iAdiyi4n^Jg^ f^s 
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creation? If pFovidence proceeds, 
•under any degree of hinnan, or angelic, in- 
fljuence^ it supposes, that that influence de- 
cides what was before undecided, or would 
have roet with a different decision, had that 
influeiice been withholden. Can it be to the 
honour of God, or the well being of the u- 
mirerse, that matters should go on after this 
sort ? Have we an honourable view of God, . 
if we do not contemplate him, as managing 
all things, which come under his hand, out 
of regard to some great ultimate end, that 
maybe reckoned worthy of himself? If his 
kingdom-standsupon such a foundation, then 
wUl it prosper, so far as this greait end, which 
h^^seeks, is promoted. Should adverse causes,^ 
however, break in and operate, it would suf- 
fer damage. Whatever influence, therefore, 
works* against the grand intent of divine 
government, is a final evil, or an evil without 
Temedy. What influence creatures have, if 
they have any, must, therefore, harmonize 
wi(h the purpose.of God, as it respects the 
final event. But how can they designedly 
cp-operate with God, by influencing him to 
proper. measure, such as. wUl lead to the 
greatest good, if it be not already determin- 
edi in the counsek of God^ what those meas- 
ures are ?' And.if this be determined, no in- 
fluence can reach them. Creatures cannot 
cfause what God does, and so influence him ' 
agreeably to his own will, unless his choice is 
already, made \ and if it be made, to what 
u^i^ can influence be applied, unless it be to. 

O 
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the unmaking, or destroying, of it ? And if 
God gives up any of his own wise purposes, 
tD please or gratify individual creatures; who 
would not desert his kingdom in disgust, 
and long to be under the government of one, 
more deserving of their confidence ? To be 
sure that God will govern in such a manner, 
that he never can be taxed with partiality, 
with disregarding the best interest of his 
own kingdom, we must have evidence that 
he is unbiased in all his dealings, acting un- 
der no influence but that of his own will : 
that it is for the sake of himself, or to do 
honour to his own name, that all his works 
are performed. In this his rectitude con- 
sist J and here lies the foundation of depend- 
ence on him, which is one of the noblest 
exercises of genuine piety. 

But some may, possibly, be of opinion, 
that what has been advanced in this discourse * 
is objectionable, as not comporting with the 
scriptures, particularly, such texts as tbe 
following. " When they went from one na- 
tion to another, from one kingdom to anoth-- 
er people, He suffered no man to do them 
wrong ; yea, he reproved kings for their 
sakes ; Spying, Touch not* mine anointed, 
and do. my prophets no harm.** Again. 
"For all things are for your sahes^ that the a- 
bundant grace might, through the thanks- 
giving of many, redound to the glory of 
G^'^d.^*' Parallel with the foregoing son^e 
^ win consider the following. " Therefore let 
•Vo man glory in men : for all things ar« 
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yours; Whether Paul, or Apollos^or Cephas, 
.or the world, or life, or death, or things pres- 
ent, or things to come ; ail are yours/' 
With these texts, perhaps, will be associated 
all those which speak of God's so loving the 
world, as to give his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life; and of Christ's 
. giving himself for the church ; as if we might 
gather from such texts, that God is influenc- 
ed more by bis regard to men, than by any 
other*' consideration whatever. To recon- 
^ cile such passages of scripture, as have now 
been quoted, with the leading idea in fhe 
present discpurse, it may justly be observed, 
that nothing is contained in them, but what 
perfectly quadrates with the sentiment, that 
.God is as much the last end, as he is the 
$rst cause, of all things ; and that he does 
every thing, ultimately, for himself. There 
.are primary and secondary, ultimate and sub- 
ordinate, ^nds. But that, which is seconda- 
ry, or subordinate, can never have influence 
to excite one to action. Whatever has this 
effect is to be reckoned the ultimate or last 
end. If a man, by some unhappy accident, 
should have one of his limbs sb fractured, as 
to require that it be amputated, in order to 
save his life, and a surgeon should be called 
to operate upon the occasion ; what would 
be the end of calling in the aid of the sur- 
geon ? The answer will be, to amputate the 
'jimb. This is, indeed, one end contem- 
>'plated in the affair. But supposing there 
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were no chance of recovering the patient' i^ 
severing the broken limb from the body, or 
supposing there were no desire to preserve 
Jife, in any manner ; would there, in that 
case, be any motive for requiring the attend- 
ance of a surgeon ? All wili say, nonfe. 
Preserving life, then, is the ultimate end, and 
that which alone stimulates to action, in the 
supposed ease. God does many things for 
the sake of men j and yet he does all thin» 
for his own sake. The former is a subor<fl- 
nate, but the latter is an ultimate, end. A 
direct proof of this is contained in one of tKe 
texts mentioned in support of the objection. 
''For all things are for your sake§, thai the 
abundant grace mighty through the thanksgiving 
. c/ many^ redound to the glory of Gad** An ek* 
,press reaaon is assigned, why all things aps 
,ibr the sake of believers, viz. that through 
the thanksgiving of many, glory may re- 
dound to God. Let this object drop out 6i 
sight, viz. the glory of God, and the proposi- 
tion, supported by it, will come to nothing. 
The apostle might have said, All things are 
for your sakes, only that glory may redound 
to God. The .glory of God, then, is the 
great object regarded ; and, consequently, 
the only thing which has influence in provid- 
ing such a flow of benefits into the bosoms 
of the saints. The love, which God has to 
. mankind, and even to his own elect, is not 
such as he hears to himself ; but is of a se- 
condary kind. Did hje not infinitely delight 
to digiiify and honour his own name, h^ 
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^'wotAd neither have called creatures into be- 
ing, nor have had occasion to set his love 
jupon them, if in existence. What is done 
ibr the sake of creatures, is not for their 
jsake merely, or primarily ; but for a still 
higher end ; for the sake of him, " who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his 
.own will/* The will of God is first, and 
.has the pre-eminence. . 

But, possibly, it will be further objected 

to the positions taken in this discourse, that 

God has promised not to be inattentive to 

^the desires of his^ople, when they come to 

jbim for a blessing;* "Whosoever shall call 

upon the name of the Lord sftall be saved. 

They that seek me early shall find me. Draw 

near unto me, and I will draw near unto 

you. If thou wilt return-,. O Israel, saith the 

Xiord, return unto me ; and if thou wilt put 

^ away thine abominations out of my sight, 

] then shalt thou not remove* And shall not 

. God avenge his own elect, which cry day 

' and night unto him, though he bear long 

. with them ? I teJl you th^t he will avenge 

! them speedily.*' Add ta these the instances 

recorded of God's interposing in answer to 

' prayer. *' Ellas was a man subject to like 

passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly 

' that it might not rain j and it rained not oh 

' the earth by the space of three years and six 

\ znonths. And he prayed again and the heav* 

' en gave rain, and the earth brought forth^ 

^%ei: fruit/' From these scripture hints it 

Q 9 
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will, perhaps, be inferred, that God may Be 
influenced by men, especially by such emi- 
nently devout and holy men, as Noah, Dan- 
ici, and Job ; and as Jacob, who prevailed 
with the angel, and the prophet Elijah, whose 
prayer shut up heaven and then opened it 
again, and many others like thein. 

In answer to this, it may be said of the 
prayers of all good men, agreeably to what 
St. Paul says of his apostiic labours. ^^ But 
by the grace of God I am what I am ; and 
liis grace which was besto^red upon me> was 
not in vain y but I laboured more abundant^ 
ly than they all ; yet not % but the grace of 
Cod which was, with me.^* It is not tKe maQ», 
who prays and fin d^ an answer of peace, that 
influences in the case. *^ But the Spirit it^ 
self,'' as the apostle says, ^' maketh interces- 
sion for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered. And he that searcheth the hearts 
ls;noweth what is the mind of thef Spirit, he- 
rause he maketh intercession for the saints 
accordii^g to the will of Gdd.*' No pra|«r 
. ever yet availed with God, which was net 
]'tti^ immediate cffipring of his Spirit. " For 
' we- k^ow not,** says the j^jostle, " what we 
'should prav for as we ought." Forthisris- 
TOn the Spu-it is given to lielp our infirmititf • 
. jflLU acceptable prayer is from God, and made 
according to his will. The influence of it iSf 
therefore, not from man, but from Godi 
I which .goes to confirm the doctrine of tiie 
' text, that he worketh all things after tikt 
counsel of his 9wo will.^ 



This view of our subject yields absohitft 
supremacy aiid dominion to God, and leaves 
us in the. humble condition of servants: 
•* And the servant knoweth not v^hat his 
lord doeth/' The servant, who knows his 
place, and is truly reconciled to it, does net 
aspire to such equality with his master, as to 
be called in to advise with and assist him la 
regulating his concerns, and making such ar- 
rangements as his interest requires. He is. 
content with being a humble instrument, un- 
der his master's, control, in carrying forward 
to perfection what it has been the pleasure 
of his master to contrive and ordain^ If we 
are truly the servants of Christ, it will be na 
matter of envy, jealousy,, or reg?et, to us,, 
that he ^^ worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will,'' that we have no con-, 
cern in planning for the universe, and aire 
c unable, of ourselves,, to do that thing which 
• is least. It will be our choice,, that God 
i should be all in all ; that. he should be above 
% all influence, either from the best, or the 
; poorest, part of his kingdom ^ that he should 
solely pervade and order the whole system 
rof things, and that our place should be, with 
- that of all other creatures, where our pres« 
ence and activity will give the most beauty 
'and ornament to the great whole. If we 
^have gospel meekness and humility, it will 
|be the least part of our uneadness or grief^ 
t that we are not admitted to sit, either on 
nhe right hand or left, of the supreme Ruler, 
that we might luive sosne laftueace la direct^ 
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ing the general movement?. It will rather 
:be our happiness to bow and ovm that the 
XiOrd is God, aod listen to him when he days, 
*' iTea, before the day was I am he ; and 
^lere is none that can deliver out of my 
kand :. I will work^ and who . dxall let k ?** 
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EPHESIANS, iii. 9, lo, ii. 

And to make all mea see what is the fellowsliiportlie 
mystery, which from' the begkifiing of the world bath beta> 
•bicl in Gody who. created all things by Jesus Christ : 

To the intent that now, onto the principalities aod. 
powers in heavenly places, might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God» 

i^ccording to the eternal purpose, wfaiQh he purposed' JQ' 
C&rist Jestts^<^ur Lord. > 



JL he scriptures abound in exhorta- 
tions to men to put their trust in God. But 
what can be alledged in favour of such a di- 
vine recommendation tOy or injunction up- 
on, men, to give it force ? To this it must 
be answered, that creatures should trust in. 
God, because he is the Judge of all the earth, 
and v^^ill do right. We feel ourselves invited,, 
and even constrained, to leave ourselves and 
our affairs in the power of one, concerning 
whom we have the utmost reason to belie ve», 
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that he will do us complete justice, or not 
suffer us to be wronged. In auy thing. Iiy 
our relajtion to God this maxini is of emi^ 
nent weight, because to hioi it appertains to 
dispose of us with absolute authoriry, and. as 
it seemeth him- good. If we think we have 
no reason to distrust the righteous intentions 
of a fellow-creature,, with whom \^e hav^ to 
do J yet his abifity to do as well by US' as* We 
might reasonably desire, may be so evidently 
dehcient, that we oug^ht, in justice to our- 
selves, not to place much dependence upon 
him^ It God may be trusted, with more 
wisdom and safety, it is because his purposes 
are.goo^^ and he is fully abk to accon)p\ish 
^ them. Both these articles, ace necessary to 
constitute him such a being, as wHl certainiy 
do rightr' Should his character fail in one 
part, this would destroy the usefulness aud 
LvaJue of the other* What it is for God to 
do rights we have> heretofore, inquired* a^od 
found that U b ta do that,, to which he is 
under obligations. But he is under obliga- 
jions^ primajily, to none hut himself. Do- 
ing right, is, therefore, in him, a seeking of 
bis own glory in the best and most perfect 
way. This will involve the most equitable 
.arid faultlesscouduct towards all his creatures; 
as his own character cannot appear unblerr^- 
ished in any other way, and, consequently, 
' his glory be secured to the highest degree of 
-perfection. As God is supreme and eternd, 
. the best desire he can have is to honour his 
own name ; and the method, which is beat 
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^llaptisid to this end, his own tinbounded rec- ' 
tkude will point out to him^ Another point 
demanding inquiry her^ is, whether the Dei- 
ty has all the attributes, needful to furnish 
Mm to the work of effectually establishing 
his own kingdom, and promoting hiis own 
glory to the greateist perfection. In order to 
this he must have infinite knowledge, infi- 
nite powiSr, be unchangeable, and subject to 
no influence out of himsdf. That these are 
necessary attributes of the Deity, has, I think, 
appeared undeniably evident, in some former 
discourses. • Finding the great Sovereign of 
thfe world able to <io his will to the greatest 
jpossible* extent, or to effect whatever can be 
to his own glory, we are next to attend to the 
practical part of his government, and see how 
this great affair is conducted. Is Srod, and, 
Ihas he been from eternity, regulating thin^ 
in a happy subserviency to that good end, to 
which the government of an infinitely wise 
^ahd beneficient being must be suited ? It is 
riot for any creature, nor for the collective 
wisdom of all creatures, to pretend to strike 
out a path for God to pursue, so as to dis- 
play the best character possible. If we had 
nothing, but what we ourselves can see, of - 
wisdom in the whole chain of divine provi, 
dence, by which to determine whether the 
great governor of the world is, in all things, 
doing right, we should inevitably be at a loss 
for a conclusion. Is our wisdom competent 
to decide, whether, in a scheme of moral 
government^which is^solutely perfect, there- 



<caabe any.evH nux^ with th^ ^(k>4, :oT*%n^; 
misery to stand over agaioat the happineis^ 
"which is produced bf the sovemgn hand of • 
him who reigns ? So partial are our feelings, 
aud narrow our views, that if we ware calU 
ed upon to say what plan of things iswisjest- 
a|id.best,.we should, most surely, dedare in 
favour of tbaty which Ifingws of neither sin> 
upr misery. We should be apt to ny, Ood 
would display his wisdom r and goodness to 
the best^advintag^^ if he, were so to^pvern^ 
a& effectuaUy to exclude fi:om' the ^stem all r 
possible kinds and degrees of «viL But such 
a ^decision would be directly against what 
appears to be fact. We koQw that «vil ex* 
istS' } and yet that God governs^ doing what- 
SQever piea^eth him i and hence we inferr 
that the wif dom of God is un$pe<ds:ably,great 
er than ours ; that he can devise a method 
fpr glorifying hin^self) which .infinitely sur 
passes and baffles our acutest discemnfient* 
Whatever God d#es • we^ are convinced, must 
h^ for the best ^ because he is the Judge of 
aU the earthy and will do right. We are not, 
therefore, to inquire, whether the course of 
divine providence is agreeable to infinite and 
eternal rectitude, as if Deity mighit possibly 
be found to. have erred ; but ^e.' have only/ 
to attend to his ways and d/Salings^ and. in. 
them to .observe the refulgence of his God- 
lvead« Our inability to run the whole length, 
of: God's counsels, and span the. whole body: 
of his works,, is no. argument against thef 
syflcvuiietry and perfectioA of hi^ gevernment.. 
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II we are perplexed, and evep corifounded, 
this .does not imply, that Deity is in a mis* 
take, or that he does not adjust his matters 
in the best manner possible. One thing we 
must admit, as a certsun fact, viz. that he is 
over all God blessed for ever- And that he 
h over aU, implies the complete subjection of 
all things to his will ; not, indeed, that one 
thing, zwd another, and another, and so on 
to. the greatest proportion of the whole, is , 
under his absolute control and direction ; 
but that every being and incident is his, to 
answer some valuable purpose in his king- 
dom. If the glory of God is the great ulti- 
mate e^i to be obtained, in order that ex- 
istence itself may be rendered valuable ; there 
is occasion for Deity to be, continually, ex- 
erting himself to bring about thi^ good. He 
cannot hold the place of an idle and indif- 
ferent spectator ; or stand by, merely to give 
directions to subordinate ^ents, as it he 
were only to lay out the work, and they to 
execute it. Whenever any thing is done to 
purpose, in the advancement of God's king, 
dom, we have scripture warrant for saying, 
" This is the Lord's doing j'* and, as such, 
" it is inarvellous in our eyes." There is no 
agency concerned in the great work of brirg- 
inff gl6ry to God, in any such sense, as to 
taktj from God the sole honour of effecting 
the eud by his own wisdom and power. And 
as this very important business rests upon 
the most High, and the good fruits of it are 
to result solely from the labour of his ov.io 
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band, it becomes a seasonable and pertinent 
inquiry with us ; How is tMs interesting af- 
fair conducted ? Is it by the use of means 
and instruments, known to us ? Or is the 
work, in every i^espect, mysterious and un- 
seen ? We can have no doubt, that God is 
able to produce very wonderful effects, with* 
out having recourse to means, such as are 
observable to creatures. There is anHnstance 
of this in every miracle, that wais ever 
ivrought by the nnger of God. But in many 
things, considered as the work of God, there 
is an evident use of what we term means, or 
instruments ; as when, in the days of the 
judges, God subdued and overcome the 
Midranites before Israel, he did it by means 
of Gideon's army, consisting of three hun- 
dred men, armed with trumpets and lamps. 
Does God, in working out his own glory, 
make use of any kind of means, th^t in them 
we may see his wisdom displayed, in making 
one creature subservient to another, and one 
event useful to usher in another, until the 
whole order of things i<^sues in the fulfilment 
of his eternal counsels of goodness and grace ? 
Our text furnishes a doctrine, which will 
yield an answer to this inquiry. It states, 
that God " created all things by Jesus Christ : 
to the intent that now, unto the principalities, 
and powers in heavenly places, might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God/* This is laying down, in plain 
terms, that all things which have been creat- 
ed^, were made to be instrumental in maldng 
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known, by the church, the manifold wisdom 
of God. Several very important ideas are 
brought into view in the text, which are, 

1. The manifold wisdom of God, appear^ 
ing to the glorified inhabitants of heaven. 

2. This discovery was eternally purposed 
in Jesus Christ. 

3. It is to be communicated through the 
church, t>r that dispensation of mercy, by 
which are gathered together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, ^nd 
which are on earth. 

4. The whole creation, subsists in relation 
to this design, as the end of its existence. 

5. This mystery was hid in God, until ic 
was made known by the gospel. 

6. To make it known and impress it, as 
a matter equally applicable to Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and as constituting a great bond of fel- 
lowship between them, the apostolic minis- 
try was instituted. The whole matter wiU 
appear by attending to what begins with the 
second, and ends with the twelfth verse, of 
the context. " If ye have heard of the dis- 
pensation of the grace of God, which is giv*. 
en me to you- ward j How that by revela^ 
tion he made known unto me the mystery ; 
as I wrote afore in few words ; Whereby, 
when ye read, ye may understand my knowl- 
edge in the mystery of Christ. Which in 
other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit j 
That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
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of the same body, and partakers of his prom- 
ise in Christ by the gospel ; Whereof I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto me, by the effectu- 
al working of his power. Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, is this 
grace given, that I should preach among the 
«Gjntiles the unsearchable riches of Christ j 
And to make all men see what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery, which from the begin- 
ning of the world hath been hid in God, 
who created all things by Jesus Christ ; To 
the intent that now, unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God, According to the eternal. purpose 
which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord : 
Iq whom we have boldness and access with 
confidence by the faith of him." A great 
laystery is exhibited to the view of men 
and angels, in which the wisdom of God ap- 
pears manifold and preeminent. As here is 
matter to engage the attention of the su- 
preme being, human and angellic minds may 
well be swallowed up in it. As an object 
most estimable and dear to God, it attracts 
the thoughts and desires of all the holy sub- 
jects of his kingdom. Because they lov^ 
God, they rejoice to see his wisdom shine. 
And that his wisdom may glow with reful- 
gent beams, to enlighten and warm the souls 
of all intelligences ; a channel is opened for 
the pouring forth of his gladsome and ex- 
hilirating rays. God has made the worlds 
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that the world miy prme him, by proving 
how transcendently high and unexampled is 
his goodness, and by conducting the eye^ of 
every faithful inquirer to a character, which 
h^s, in itself, charms enough to captivate and 
feast the immortal soul to an inexhaustible e- 
ternity. " O Lord our Lord, how excellent 
is thy name in all the earth ! who hast set thy 
^ory above the heavens." For every act of 
Deity, a reason, no doubt, nciay be assigned. 
Whether or not we are able to see all, or any>: 
of the subordinate ends, which arp proposed 
ip the several operations of his hand \ yet 
we are assured that one great last end is res- 
pected in every work which he does. In our 
text we are reminded of the creation of all 
tUngs as being his work ; and we are ex- 
pressly tokl for what intent all things were 
made by him, vi^. that " unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, might 
he known by the church the manifold wis« 
dom of God/* From the text we may, 
therefore^ deduce the following doctrinal 
proposition, viz. 

. The whole creation is instrumental, in the 
hands of .God, of displaying his wisdom, and 
bringing- ^ory to his name; and for this 
purpose only does it exist. 

Having before him, in eternity, the darl- 
ing object of exhibiting the most perfectly 
excellent and amiable character, his counsels 
were occupied in devising the means best 
adapted to this end. In pursuance^ of the 
4ict^tes of hi9 wisdom, all things, which have 
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being, were brouglit forth ; a certain iii^- 
cation to us, that such things are the best 
suited to illustrate and make manifest the 
Deity ; that they are a set of the best chosen 
instruments for accomplishing his purposes 
and giving a most exalted dignity and splesu 
dor to his governinent. We cannot conceiv^^ 
that any thing should have been made, only 
in reference to some preconcerted end« 
There never was an instance of a man's ex> 
erting himself, in any cause whatever, when 
it might not have been asked him. Why Jio 
^ you thus ? implying, that there was some- 
thing, aside from the act itself, inducing him 
to it. If a man speaks, it is to amuse, edifyi^ 
or Comfort, either himself or others ; and so, 
if he exercise any other faculty. Intelligent 
nature is such, that we cannot conceive of 
one as acting without intending something 
beyond the action itself. For the same te^. 
son we cannot conceive of God's creating 
things, but with a design to render them 
answerable to a purpose, which he has pur* 
posed in himselr. Should it be asked. Why 
do creatures exist ? would it be a sufficiait 
answer to say, That they may exist ? Or if it 
should be asked why they are made good and 
happy, would it satisfy to answer, That they/ 
may oe good and haj^y ? Would it be ra-* 
tional to suppose Go4 might hav^ made a. 
world, merely that there might be such 1 
thing in existence, not haviang it at all ia 
view whether it would be of use or not ? Or- 
would it he any honour to God to Vfos^xok^ 
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lie ml^ create a certain given number of 
happy beings, purely that there might be ex- 
istences of such a description, and not because 
it was any pleasure to him to create them, or 
to behold them in existence ? If any of you» 
my hearers, should meet with a man fabri« 
eating a curious machine, and should ask 
him what he intended by it, or what induce- 
ment he had to give form to such a things 
and he should answer you, that he had none^ 
only that there might be such a thing in be- 
ing ; for he neither had any pleasure in con- 
structing it, nor expected to derive either 
pleasure or advantage from it, after it"^ was 
made } what would you think of him ? You 
would certainly conclude, that his mind wa$ 
of so singular a texture, that you could have 
no idea of it« If God has made any thing,^ 
not intending it as an instrument tor com- 
passing some end, to which such creature is 
to be rendered entirely subservient, he is 
Uke the man who builds a machine without 
motive, or without regarding any benefit to 
himself, or any satisfaction from conferring, 
a benefit on others* If a man employe him- 
self in giving form to any thing, merely for 
the pleasure he takes in operating upon such 
a piece of Machinery, when he has got 
through and perfected his work, he will lay. 
it aside, or devote it to destruction ; because 
his end is fully answered. If his object is ta 
use it for a season for pleasure, or gain, that; 
term being expired, he casts it away as use-w 
kssu If Qod bad any tlungin view» in mal^ 
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iog creatures, it was either the pleasure he 
might have in creating them, or the pleas- 
ure he might derive from having them ever 
before him, or that he might we them as ax 
means to some end, deemed worthy of his 
highest regard. If the &st be th^ true resH 
son for the existence of creatures^ nam^ly^ 
the pleasure of creating them ^ their exists 
ence must cease as soon sis it begins, becaiasa 
the end of it is then answered. K it be th« 
second, viz. the pleasure of behdiding thtu 
in existence, they are ^ndcontinue-tobebut 
mere instruments, subserving the good- piaa^ 
ure of God, as their end ; tihe s^me asia the 
hist case^ viz. when they are viev(^edas useful 
only in relation to the glory of 6bd, which 
they are instrumental c« promoting;. Had' 
the Deity no end to answer, such as hts owil 
glory, or the revelation of hia own eteroal 
i^isdom and goodness^ a singtecreature wottld» 
not exist in the universe* In such a case^ 
there could have been no occasion for ihem«« 
Would a man, who intended to pass all Mt^ 
days and nights in the open air, ^hout anyt 
other covering, or sh^ter^ thsm the cuttaiii 
of heaven^ have any occasion to build and 
furnish a mansion house for himself I ** Every' 
house,* ■ we are tdd, " is bmlded by som^ 
nmn \ but he that built all things is God.'** 
As a man, who intenfds living abroad, all hi^ 
diavt, will not be at the expence and pains d£ 
Euilding himself a house ; sO' neither wouid^ 
God have reared up the great £atbric of crea^ 
tion t£ he: had not Inteadied to use itfw souc^ 
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great purpose; if he had not seen the need of 
it to secure to himself that honour and praise, 
which is due to him. And as a house is not 
complete and ready for occupancy^ until it is 
furnished with all manner of vessels ; so the 
creatures of God, of various descriptions, are 
represented as vessels in his house, to be used* 
in his service, and according to the dictates 
of his will. *^ But in a great house," says 
the apostle, *' there are not only vessels of 
gold and of silver, but also of wood and of 
earth ; and some to honour, and some to 
dishonour. If a man, thereifore, purge hiihi 
self from these, he shall be a vessel unto hon- 
our, sanctified, and meet for the Master's use, 
and prepared unto every good work/* It 19 
not some of the greatest and noblest of God's 
works only, that he subordinates to his own 
glory, by constituting them the instruments 
of his government. Our text informs us, 
that he created all things, not the creatures 
of this, that, or the other species, but all^ of 
whatever rank, class, or denomination, " to 
the indent that now, unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom 
of God." The obvious meaning is^ that 
the whole congregated mass of creatures ex- 
ists for the purpose of manifesting the Deity ; 
and that no other reason can be assigned for 
the existence of any created thing. All 
household utensils, those of wood and earth, 
as well as those of gold and silver, and the 
dishonourable as. really as the bonourablej ard 
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necessary to put fcnrVirard th^ bujsiness.of thf 
house. The weaker could no better be dis« 
pensed with than the stronger ; lior the brlt« 
tle than the more firm and durable. God 
has occasion for the use of insects and ^woroa^ 
as really as he has for that of men a&d ang^s* 
Whatever he has power to make, he has 
wisdom also to subordinate to himself, in such 
a manner, as to render it declarative of his 
own glory. For a livelier and more icnpresswe 
view of the subject, it may, perhaps, be dc^ 
<sirable to see it drawn out imo particulai^, 
that otir ideas may have a more extensive 
range, and more comprehensively notice the 
mysterious workings of an un^en handr 
We shall, therefore, turn our thoughts, sue* 
cessivdiy to the instrumentality of creature^, 
%tmntelligent and irrational, holy aud einfu}, 
in the kingdom of God, and observe some^ 
thing of their use, in providence, to ded^ 
;the manifold wisdom and pevfectkm of God. 
We sh^ first speak of thc^ creatiwpes, whicl^ 
in the scale of being, are inferior to man. 
These are of various degrees, some higher 
and some lower, but none of them useless, 
or unnecessary, in relation to the final event, 
which is the eschibition of the greatness and 
glory of him, who made them. It is not idt 
Ais to say, that the utility of things extends 
uo farther than we cau trace it. If this might 
be presumed, the greatest part of creation 
might be pronounced a blank, entirely desti- 
tute of worth ; for it is in but very f^^ 
things, in comparison, that we ar9 ftbl^ ^^ 
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point out the tendency and influence thejr 
nave to promote the great end of being, 
which is the glory of its original and eternal 
proprietor* Yet this gives us no more rea- 
son to conclude, that but few things do actu- 
ally have this good tendency ; than our not 
knowing the particular use of some mechan- 
ical instrument will authorize a conclusion, 
that it is absolutely good for nothing* « Let 
a person, bred up Irom childhood,, upon a 
peasant's fare, in a poor country- village, be 
introduced into a king^s palace, and shown 
all the variety of furniture; made use of i« 
serving the occasions of royalty, and he 
would, doubtless, see many articles, that 
WQuld appear very strange to him. He would 
be unable to form any idea of the use, they 
could be put to. Ought he, therefore, to 
conclude they were for no use? Certainly not. 
But it would be comparing great things with 
small to receive this as an illustration of the 
works of God, and the mystery there is in 
them. And if it would be rashness to de«. 
cide as in the former supposed case ; how 
unreasonable and even impious would it be 
to deny, that God works for the honour of 
his own name by means of such created 
things, as present to us no marks of their 
fitness for such an end ? Ought we not rath- 
er to adopt the universal language of the 
Psalmist, and say,. " All thy works shall 
praise thee, O Lord ?" It is only in the ca- 
pacity and condition of instruments,by whicli 
he works, that God receives pradse froaa 
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creatures, especially such as are unendowoid 
with the intelligence, which is ntfcessary to 
the knowledge of God, and the ackno\dedg» 
meat of his goodness, in this sense, the fol- 
lowing declaration of the Psalmist is strictly 
true. *^ The heavens declare the glory of 
God } and the firmament sheweth his han- 
dy-work. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge/^ 
it was by reflecting upon the extensive in- 
fluence of naturalihings, in promoting the 
ends of divine government, the wonderful 
effects they produce under the directing en- 
ergies of an almighty arm, that he was led 
to the fc^pwiiig strain of animated and earn- 
est invocation. ** Praise ye the Lord. Praisfe 
ye t/he Lord from the heavens : praise hiih 
m the heights. Praise ye him, sun and moon : 
praise him, all ye stars of light. Praise him^ 
ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters above 
the heavens. Let them praise the name of 
the Lord : for he commanded, and they were 
i:reated. He hath als€ established them for 
ever and ever : he hath made a decree which 
shall not pass. Praise the Lord from the 
e^th, ye dragons, and all deeps : Fire and 
hail, snow and vapour ; stormy wind /uljll- 
ing bis word : Mountains, and all hills ; fruity 
f\xl trees, and all cedars : Beasts, and all cat^ 
tie ; creeping things^and flying fowl/* When 
Jesus Christ, our divine Redeemer, asserted 
his authority and dominion over the natur* 
al world, in a Godlike manner, he caused 
joaen to marvel, " saying, What manner of 
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igaan is this, that ev«n the winds and the sea 
triiieyhim!" He, who made the elements 
and all material things, made them to be sub- 
ject to him, to be his ministers, and the ex- 
ecunioiaers of his wilL The centurion hon- 
oured our Saviour^ by entertaining this sen- 
timent, when he besought him to heal his 
servant, who lay " at home sick of the palsy, 
grieATOudy tonnented. And Jesus saith unto 
him,l will come and heal him. The centu- 
rion answered and said, Lord, I am not 
worthy that thou shouldes^t come under my 
roof ; but speak the word only, and my ser- 
vant shall be healed. For I am a man un- 
jder authority, having soldiers under me j 
aad I say to this man. Go, and he goeth ; 
and to another. Come, and he cometh ; and 
to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it." If 
human authority, and that too, which is of 
a secondary, and inferior idnd, will accomw 
|)rlish such things, will set agoing and regu- 
late many movements .among men ; much 
'more will the control, which God has over 
all his works, be equal to the effectual applK 
catioo of them to the good purposes of his 
will. As he has a vast w^rk to do, he will 
cause every part of his kingdom to contri- 
bute its aid to the accomplishment of it. T6 
this subject Eiihu calls the attention of Job 
in the following words : " Hear attentively 
the noise of his voice, and the sound that 
.goeth out of his mouth. He directeth it un- 
der die whole heaven, and his lightning un- 
to the ends of the earth. After it a voite 
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roareth : he thundeteth with the voice of 
his excellency ; and he will not stay them 
when his voice is heard. God. thundereth 
marvellously with his voice : great things 
doth he which we cannot comprichend. . For 
he saith to the snow. Be ihoyx on the earth ; 
likewise to the small rain, and to the great 
rain of his strength. He sealeth up the hand 
of every man, that all men may know his 
work. Theji the beasts go into dens, and 
remain in their places. Out of the south 
cometh the whirlwind, and cold out of the 
norths By the breath of God frost is given ; 
and the breadth of the waters is straiiened. 
Also by watering he wearjeth the.thitkclpud; 
he scattereth his bjight cloud. And it is turn- 
ed round about by his counseb ; that they 
might do whatsoever he commandeth them 
opon the face of the world in the earth. He 
causeth it to amie^ whether for correctiori^ or for 
Jbis land^ or for mercy* Hearken unto this, O 
Job ; stand still :^Vxd consider the wondrous 
^^orks of God/' By such instruments does 
God work wonders, intending that princi- 
paliues and powers in heavenly places should 
be taught by them his manifold wisdom ; 
.that he knows bow tp make all things work 
together for good to the church, and to place 
.'his people in the best possible situation, not 
only to behold his glory, but also to unite 
their it^fluencc with all other beings to pro- 
. mote it. The whole creation has, as it were, 
from the beginning, been travailing together 
4 IQ bring fprih praige to God. Though one 
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part fcas seemed to be at war with another f 
and the whole body in a state of general 
Commotion ; yet, being in the all-disposing 
hand of God, and under the guidance of his 
unerring wisdom, deformity has been cob- 
tinually verging towards beauty, war towards 
peace, arid confusion towards order ; or, in 
other word*, the greatest jars and tumults in 
nature have had their use to make knowa 
the perfections of Dehy, and have been pav- 
ing the way for such glory to appear on ihe 
face of the divine character, as no other 
course of things could hatve been made to 
exhibit. No crea.ture can claim the right of 
being a minister of God, to the exclusion cf 
others. AU have their share, a part alloted 
them, in the great drama. Th^s very same 
things appear, on different occasions, to per- 
forin directly contrary offices. That; which- 
ministers life, at one time, at another, is used 
as an instrument of death. Bat this is no 
proof, that all things are not regulated by 
the counsels of God ; or that they are not, 
in all cases, the instruments of his provi- 
dence. The earth which receiveth the rain 
that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth 
herbs meet for him, by whom it is dressed, 
or tilled, is the Lord's, subserving his will, 
neither more nor less, than if it bear briers 
and thorns. The same natural agents, for 
any thing that we see, are concerned in pro- 
ducing fruits, both the noxious and the sal-^ 
utary. And the things, which grow- out of the 
* same soil, under the beams of the same sue. 
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and from thesadiieseed) commuDicate&ealcb t» 
one and disease to another. But this does not 
argue against their ministry, or usefulness, in 
the kingdom of God. Instruments of evil 
have their value in the hand of God, as yifell 
as. instruments of good, since occasions for 
them do actually occur, as when "He- cast 
upon them (the Egyptians) the fierceness of 
his anger, wrath, and indignation, and trou* 
ble, by sending evil angels among them.'* 
Those things may be termed evil angels, or 
messengers, which the hand of God uses as 
instruments in the inflicting of evih Such 
^e many things, which, li^xm other occa- 
sions, ace immediately subservient to great 
good. The rain of heaven, which, for hun- 
dreds of years, imparted fruitful fulness t& 
the earth, so rhat m^n and beast were regular'^ 
ly and bountifully supplied with sustenauce 
from the productions of the ground, God 
was, afterwards, pleased to use for the pur* 
pose of destroying both man and beast, even 
by causing a flood of waters to prevail and 
cover the face of the globe, so that ail flesh 
died. Also, that fire from heaven, which is 
of known use to clarify a sultry and pestifer- 
ous atmosphere, and to purge it of its bale* 
ful and sickly vapours, for the preservation, 
of }i£e and health, was used, by an angry God, 
against Sodom and Gomorrah - to punish 
them for their wickedness,and consume them 
from the earth. And in Egypt, when a moii- 
unient of divine power was to be raised up, 
and a sti:iking testimony to be given of t^e* 
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s^tpettDrity of the God of Israel to all other 
gods, all the engines of nature seemed to be 
eaUed into action, to make a strong impress 
sion upon the universe, that the Lord is God, 
that he is mighty to avenge the oppressed, 
to deliver them, and to subdue their oppres- 
sors. The scene is finely depicted in the 
CV, Psalm. *' He sent Moses his servant, 
and' Aaron, whom he had chosen. They 
shewed his signs among them, and wonders 
in^ the land of Hasii He sent darkness, and 
made it dark ; and they rebelled not against 
his word. He turaed their waters into blood, 
and slew their fish^. Their land brought forth 
frogs in abundance in the chambers of tbeic 
kings. He spake,, and there came divers 
sorts of flies,^ and. lice ia all their coasts. He 
gave them hail for rain, and flaming fire in 
their land.^ He. smote their vines also and 
their fig-trees and brake the trees of their 
GQid^ts. He spake and the locusts came, and 
caterpillars and that without number, And« 
did eat up all the herbs in their land, and de« 
voured the fruit of theii^ giround/' . In.these 
several administrations of providence, we see 
the user which God made of natural things^ 
of the elements j and of things animate and 
inanimate, to bring to pass his. determina^ 
tions against the enemies of his church, iA 
fulfilment of a prediction to Abraham, som^ 
hundreds of ye<irs before, as. in these words, 
" Know of a surety that thy seedshall be a, 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, ai^d shall, 
'serve them ; and they shall afflict thena fgui^ 
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hundred years. And aliso that Mtioti, ^^dto 
they shall serve, vrill I judge ; and afterward, 
they shall come put with great sabstance;**' 
In ail these changes, sdmetknes prosperdus, 
and sometimes adverse, to the church, aild 
as often afiecting their enemies in the &ame 
Ifs^ay, God wrought by sensible means, and; 
by such means as ordinarily affect the well 
being of mankind, in the present world. Th^^ 
liame hand,* which had interposed to hy a 
^heck on the pride and haughtiness of E* 
gypt, and to arm the whole world of nature, 
against them, appeared, oti the other hand, 
with the same kind of instruments, engaged 
to build up and support the cause of his own 
people. ** He brought them forth also Vifith 
silver and gold ; and there was not one fee- 
ble person among their tribes. Egypt wa^. 
glad when they departed 5 for the fear of 
them fell upon thetn. He spread a cloud for 
^ coverlttg, and fire to give light in the night. 
%e people asked and he brought quails, and 
satisBed them with the bread of heaven.. 
He opened the rock, and the waters gushed 
bttt ; they ran in the dry places like a rivtr. . 
For he remetiibered his holy promise, and 
Abraham his servant. And be brought forth 
his people with joy, and his chosen with 
gladness : And gave them the hnds^of the^ 
heatheh ; and they inherited the labour of 
the people ; Thakt they might observe his 
statutes and keiep, his U^s.f fif Ood wilt 
^et glory to hitnselg by alternately dealing 
«m to ifiaiilKmd hie metdes > and h^ judg« 
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rmsak&j bf sometiaMS giving them joy, «ad 
; St others^ sorrow, of. heart, by, letting them 
know the difierence between reasons of plen- 
ty-and of want ;. then: we see the utility of 
the mast cotniaoiv things in: creation, as in- 
strumeilts of governaientin the hand of God. 
There is, i7erhaps,.neveran instance, in which 
diey are not employed to a greater or less 
degree.^. The enjoyments and soarings of. 
the present life are by means^ of the things, 
mth which life b aiflfected* . God tsUces them 
to {»rov:e men with*. On this account, they 
are sometimes, abased, and sometimes they 
abound ; at* one time they ace full, and at 
another they are hungry ; now they are at: 
ease,, but, by^ $nd: by, they are seized with 
pain« Concerning the day of prosperity and 
adversity the wise nun has saul that ^' God 
hath set the one over against the oth^ , to 
the end thai man should find nothing after 
him/' By such dispensations God teaches 
inen wkdom^ His character is. manifested 
by tiie manner of his dealing with them, , in 
iariouS:>situatiOns.. And to give a histre to 
his own character, is the oftly reason why 
he has made), and why he any how regardss 
er uses, the things which are. Upon this 
principle nothing is or can hen^lectedv Upon 
is^me occasion or other^ it must come into 
use. It is not, therefore^ in one way only^ 
that God ddteb g^od to men, w lays a scourge 
upon them. The instruments, by which he 
acts in affairs "of this land, aro every where, 
ttoiie^caa compme thej;imob$v qs drtrer^ir^. 
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of then. If kiniities$« and 'merqr ate catted 
for, health and happiness will pour in from 
every fountain. Every breeze will prove a 
salutary and^ refreshing gale, andevery crea« 
ture of God a minister, of good; If the casa 
be different, and stern^rebuke be necdfed ; 
heaven itself will lowei?and;grov(Rdim«witIi 
frowns : pestilence, the s word^ and^^noiseme 
beasts will step^ forth^ and make progress in 
the work of desolation ; being glided in it 
by the hand that made them. When Israel 
was obedient to God, even' their enenfiies 
were at peace with them, and every blessing 
rolled inspontaneously upon them ; butwhea 
they murmured against God, and forsook 
his ordinances ve very creature seemed to stand 
readyw to vindiGate the dishonoured^ cha^ac^ 
ter^and law of God* Serpents, dbeases, and 
the wide yawning pit took part against- then^ 
to shew that God was righteous and good^ 
while their way was froward and perverse 
before him. But if venomous serpentS'taade 
war upon rebellious Israel, in consequence of 
which much' people died 5. yet Paul could be. 
attacked by such an animal and suffer- no 
harm* When God commands, serpents bite^ 
lians devour, and even the monsters of th0- 
di|ep greedily jswallow down an offending 
pil^aphet. But the same hand iatgain inter* 
pofibs, and they are restrai^aed; The xz^em 
provide food for. Elijah, the fish disgorges 
Jonah upon the iland, and Daniel rests secure 
in the lion's den. But it is not in a way. of 
wfcacfefi^^ OBly> that God gives power^andafK^- 
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ness to creatures to subserve the great inter* 
ests of bis kingdom*. In their ordinary state, 
they have this e&ct ; though not in so ob- 
vious and striking a manner. The food we 
dat, and the rainment we put on, go to mag« 
nify and illustrate the goodness of God \ and 
are, consequently, some of the means, \sf 
which God displays the perfections of his na-^ 
ture. To the righteous they are given ia 
fulfilment of a gracious promise ; and to the 
wicked they are matter of increased oUig^*^ 
tion to God, which may serve to prepare 
them for a final state of retribution, from 
which. God will get eternal glory to himself* 
It is by the use they make of God's creatures^ 
that men form their own characters. For 
this reason we have so many scripture cao* 
cions and instructions relative to mattehs of 
a temporal nature, suc^h, for instance^ as meat 
and drink. *' Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatever ye do, do all to the glory of Godk 
And make unto yourselves friends of the? 
mammon of unrighteousness. Itremainetfa^ 
that they who have wives should be as though. 
they had none, and they that buy as though. 
they possessed not, and they that use^tma, 
world as not abusing it \ for the fashion o£ 
this world passe th away. Let him that stole^i 
steal no more ; but rather* let him labour^, 
working with his hands the thing which i» 
good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth. For every creature of God is good>, 
and nothing to be^ refused, if it be received; 
with thanksgivings. He that giveth a cup o£i 
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cold water to a disciple, shall not tese his f€^ 
ward/* Such texts g6 to prove, that in one* 
way or another, God may and will: be gloti^ 
fied by every thing ; and that nothing is' 
too trifling to- bfe instru mental in the work oi 
universal' government. It would be easy 
here to enlarge, by showing how the im-^ 
mense multitude of creation, in then- end-- 
less V2triety, mark the footsteps tt a Ood^ 
wha Worketh all things after the counsel ofi 
his own will : to show how one creature 
may have influence upon another, through- 
out llie vast chain of being, and the end ai 
the whole not be found, until God is^'Sieen ta 
be aH in all. " Therefore let no man glory 
in men r for all things are yours ; Whether 
Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the woriid, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yours; And ye are Christ's ; and 
Christ is God^s." If God has made inferior 
creatua'es for the use of man ; man is made 
for God, in Christ ; so that it may be said 
in the words of th^ apostle,. ** Ye are not 
your own, for ye are bought with ^ price i 
therefore^ glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, whiclx are God's." Wherever 
we. find creatures, we find an owner, or a 
^oprietor,of them only in the suprcmeBeing; 
^hey are adapted togood and answer their 
end, no farther than they are beneficial in the 
kingdorA of God, to declare the wisdom and 
beneficence of the being, from whose hand 
they have origitiated. Balaam's as?, though 
he knew nothing of God, nor of the imptej^- 
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ty and perverseness of his rider, was, never- 
theless, a fit instrument for reproving the 
madness of the prophet. At the same time 
that he was Balaam's instrument in yielding 
compBance with Baiack's requisitions against 
the most High, he was an instrument, in the 
divine hand, of promoting a good, greater 
than the evil which had been intended. But 
it is nQt by being enabled to go beyond the 
faculties and powers of their nature, only, 
that creatures become instrumental in the 
execution of God's purposes, whether of 
justice or mercy. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in the use of Ahab's chariot, by 
\yhich he was exposed to the arrows of the 
enemy ; nor in the use of those weapons of 
war, by which his death was executed ; and 
yet a great event was accomplished by them 
.to the glory of God, in the fulfilment of his 
word against that ungodly king. There was 
nothing very unusual in such use of money, 
. as that, by which the thirty pieces of silver 
Ifroni the chief priests procured the death of 
the Son of God ; and yet what vast conse- 
qiaenees, to the glory of God, are the result ? 
How simple are the means, by which the 
most signal and astonishing events are con- 
tinually taking place in our world ? an evi- 
.dence that God governs by the instrumen- 
tality of creatures, even those without un- 
derstanding and without life ; and that noth- 
ling is too insignificant, or trivial, to be use- 
ful in carrying into effect the sovereign coun« 
//els of his will. What part is borne, in this 
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^eat \rork, fay creatures- of m kitelfigeift 
nature, will be a subject of future considar«- 
ation. At present we skaU only $ut9oiQ one 
^ two brief remarks, 

1 . It may be reckoned irrational and crtnu 
inil in us to desire the annihilation of any 
thing, which God has made, or to ^sh that 
it had never come into being. This instead 
4)f submitting to the government of God, 
and heartily cooperating with him, would 
be virtually ri^e up in opposition to his 
wisdom and aumority, to turn him aside 
irom the channel, in which he chooses to 
work. There is no just reason why we 
should be sorry, that such and such U&iogs 
should have a {)4ace in the world, though they 
may be productive of vast evils \ because a 
wise and holy God has chosen them to be 
his instruments in the affairs of government, 
and without them he could not do right. 
Every evil, in the plan of his providence, is 
an eventual good. Upon this consideration 
every reasonable and consistent being will 
be reconciled to it. 

2. If God has made all things to be in- 
i&trumental of his glory, his example shouki 
admonbh us against using any of his crea- 
tures as instruments of gratifying our lusts 
and corrupt inclinations. The wisdom of 
God af^>ears in making all things operate lx> 
good ; and if so, our wisdom cannot be cob- 
sbtent with our doing any thing with an 
evil intention, and with subordinating any 
thing to our sinful propensities. Accordingly 
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the apostle says, ^^ Let not sin reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof : Neither yield ye your mem* 
bers as instruments of unrighteousness unto 
^n ; but 3deld yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead, and your mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness to 
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Cod glorifies himself by means of the church 



ISAIAH xlir. 23, 

Singt'O ye heavens ; for the Lord hath done tt : shout, 
ye lower parts of the earth : break forth into singingy ye 
mountains, O forest, and every tree therein : for the Lord 
hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel, 



I 



T is of infinite importance rightly to 
understand the dispensations and ways of the 
xnost High. And when they are viewed in 
a true light, they will excite an universal 
transport of joy in the intelligent observers 
of them. God's dealings with the church 
are worthy of very particular attention and 
inquiry. To know how, and for what pur- 
pose, he manages her concerns, is of use to 
direct us in placing such confidence in his 
providence, as it justly deserves. In a io> 
mer discourse, we have contemplated the 
whole system of creatures, as in a state of 
(complete subordination to the will of God ; 
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ts having been created for the sole purpose 
df administering, in the hands of his power, 
to the glory of his own name, and, in thii 
sense, as being instrumental of accomplish- 
fog the great end of divine government, 
Ivhich is the honour and praise of the su* 
preme Governor. As in the creation of 
things, the feast equally v^ith the greatest, 
God had no other end in view ; so this must 
lie his object in the whole course of his pro- 
vidence. As one of the particulars under 
this general statement, I am now proposing 
to consider tfie church, or God's redeemed 
|>eople, as answering the same final end in 
the general scale, that ^U other things do, 
though not in th€ same Way. If God created 
all things by Jesus Christ, to the intent that 
Im wisdom and grace might appear ; then 
no creature, of whatever rank or description, 
can be x:onsider^d as existing for another 
purpose. This reduces the whdle body of 
creatures to the condition of mere instru- 
ment s« It diverts them of all originality, and 
iplaces them in the hands of their Maker, as 
the axe is in the hand of him, who heweth 
Jwith it. If any thing is produced by the a- 
•gency of creatures, the proper way of repre- 
senting the matter, is to say ; that God 
wrought, and so brought about the effect, 
Jby their means. But though creatures are 
;ui5eful, only as they are instrumental of tlie 
•good, which God has purposed in his eter- 
inal counsel, and brings to pass in his right, 
»aous providence j yet tAicsir instrumemality 
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ts not aH of the same kind. In the deliver*^ 
ance of Israel from Egypt, Moses was an in* 
strument, and so was the red sea ; yet it i^ 
easy to see a difference in the use, which God 
made of these two agents, or instruments, iiv 
thegreat work, which he perfbrmed,in f^ivour^ 
of his church. Because the sphere of influ* 
ence with intelligences is different from that,, 
which is peculiar to creatures of a more ig-* 
noble, or less exalted, nature, it is not to be 
conceived that the one kind is any more or 
less a mere instrument, than the other. This 
would be as unreasonable, as to imagine, that^ 
because a carpenter does not put his hammer 
and chissel to exactly the same use, they are 
not equally the/instruments of his art. If 
Moses, in conducting Israel out of Egypt, 
acted the part of a faithful messenger and 
servant of the Lord of hosts, yielding obedi* 
ence to a divine precept, and might, on this 
account, be considerered as praiseworthy ; 
yet this does not determine him to be any 
the less an instrument in the hand of Gody 
than the red sea was, when it opened a way^ 
through its waters, for the ransomed of the 
Lord to pass though, and afterwards, with 
its returning waves, swallowed up the pur- 
suing chariots and horsemen of Pharaoh's ar« 
my. If the stars in their courses fought a- 
gainst Sisera, they were God's instruments 
in overthrowing that warrior and his forces ; 
and Deborah and Barak, together with their 
companions ift anns, were no more. If God 
make$ use of the material heavens and the va^i* 
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rious orders of unintelligent creatures, from' 
the smallest atooi up to the highest order of 
Qiere sensitive beings, to declare his glory ; 
he has also adapted to the same great end 
tiae whole circle of higher and nobler depend- 
ent existences, from the feeblest intellect, 
in the rational world, to the most exalted 
principalities and powers in heavenly places. 
: But it is by means of the church, or in the 
redemption oi his chosen, that we are now es- 
pecially to eye the divine operations, in bringf 
in^. glory to the Godhead. lii our text, there 
is a most animated invocation of the heavens 
imd e^th to join in celebrating the praise of 
God, on a most itpportant account, which is 
expressed y " for tjie Lord hath redeemed 
Jfecob, and glorified himself in Israel," Who 
lure the subjects of this most happy and joy* 
ful redemption, ca^ be no matter of doubt* 
Jacob and Israel are appellatives frequently 
used for the church of Ood, in its purest and 
most comprehensive sense. Israelites, or the 
-seed of Jacob, are the subjects of God's gra- 
cious promii^s. - They aive the people, whoni 
he has chosen, to be brought near to himself^ 
JO experi^ce the efficacy of; his grace, aiid 
to exhibit an example, or the overflowing a- 
abundance and superlative richness of his re- 
4eeining m^rcy» TAf Israel of God is the e- 
ivang;elical gospel chuirch. In all ages of the 
lvvorId9 ;and under every dispensation of re- 
jrealed truth. By this church, or body of 
4»^n, by. milking them the subjecu^of moj»; 
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emiaent send distinguished benefits, God 
glorifies bicnseUF ; and hence puts an argu-** 
ment to devout praise and thanksgiving into 
the mouths of all his creatures. It is in the 
redemption of the church, that God is repre-^ 
sented as appearing most glorious, as deserv*- 
ing the highest ascriptions of praise from the 
united hearts and voices of all creatures. ASk 
God^s peculiar kindness and care is for the 
church, that he may exalt it above the com- 
mon guilt and wretchedness of an apostate 
world ; all his debugs with this sacred com- 
munity have a merciful aspect and tendency* 
It is no single dispensation, that is to decide^ 
what are his feelings and final determina- 
tions, with respect to his people. A long and 
complicated chain of events is often necessa- 
ry fully to expose and bring to light the 
love of God to his own heritage. The frown» 
;ire but preludes to the smiles of Providence 5. 
with regard to the interests of the churchw 
if he denounces evil against them, and brings 
^ys of adversity u^^on them, it is that they 
way be the better prepared to inherit his fa^ 
irour, and rejoice in his goodness. ^^ Is E> 
phraim my dear son \ is he a pleasant childi 
ibr since 1 spake against him I do earnebtly 
remember him still \ therefore my bowck 
are troubled for him : I will surely have- mei^ 
cy upon^ him^» saith the Lord.*' The great 
dtatinguishing privilege of the church or 
the people of God, coasists* in their reden^l^ 
tiop. In this only is theii: superiority to othp» 
fts» In tlusji the^fof e, suat they^ in a pecuL- 
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iar sense, instrumental of glory to God. Ifi 
behoves us, then» to inquire. 

First. Into the redeoiption^ which is ai> 
occasion of glory to God through the church.. 
And 

Secondly. How this is a means of great 
glory to God. 

That God can have no motive, short of 
his own glory, for those exercises of mercy^ 
which he puts forth towards certain portions^ 
of the human race, in raising their condition 
above that of others, appears, I think, su& 
ficiently evident from considerations, that 
have heretofore been suggested.. The coui- 
trary supposition would bring him under the 
guik of partiality, since all men are naturally 
alike depraved, have all sinned and com«* 
short oi the glory of God, and have no claim^ 
one above aaotber, to those special benefits^, 
which some enjoy to the exclusion of the* 
rest. That there is such, a thing, as special^ 
distinguishing, grace ^ viz. favour conferred! 
on some, more than what is bestowed upoa^ 
others, of the same moral charactw and de» 
serts, is too manifest, ipethinks,^ to require 
an argument for our convictiom. Our text 
speaks oi redemption to Jacc^, not as some>- 
thing common to the human race ; hut as 
the peculiar lot of that part of mankind^ 
which went under this denomination. This^ 
however, doe& not imply,, but that particular 
instances of redemption, as a temporal and 
ordinary ben^t, may take place all over the 
«arld I th»t IS5 jneii cf every descriptioop 



and in all places, may be occaskunally "Sftved* 
from such impending evite, a» threaten tbeir 
temporal welfere, and th» tnay be .termed 
redemption. But God redeems bis ichurch^ 
in a higher and much more eminent sense. 
To say what this redemption is, is the 

First thing, to which our attention is now 
invited. The church of Godj consisting of 
the family and descendents of lancient Jacobs - 
experienced, at the hand of God, many rig- 
nal deliverances, before the time, ^when our 
text was spoken by the mouth of the ipri> 
phet* The several escapes from the h»nd*of 
enemies and- oppressors they met with were 
so many instances of redemption ;; some of 
which toolc place under circumstances very 
memorable and extraordinary, manifesting 
the hand of God in a most affecting manneF. 
Such wonderfiil deKveranfces, of this sort, ne 
other people under heaven ever experienced. 
But redemption, in our text, means soane- 
thing much more interesting and predoos. 
In-the preceding chapter God reminds \m 
people, by the prophet, of what he had done 
for them, what mighty works he had wrouglrt 
to extricate and preserve them from the des- 
tructive power of their* enemies.- **Thu8 
«saith the Lord, your Redeemer, the hdf 
One of Israel, For your ^afce I have sent to 
Babylon, and have brought down i^ th«r 
nobles, and the Chaldeans j Whose cry 4sln 
the ships.^' Afterwards it is added, •« ite- 
«nember ye not the former things, neiliier 
consider the things of oldi -Behold, .1 <WiH ^ 
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do a new thing : now it shall spring forth y 
shall ye not know it ? I will even make a 
way in the wilderness^ and rivers in the de- 
sert. The beast of the field shall honour me, 
the dragons and the owls : because I give 
waters in the wilderness, and rivers in the 
desert, to give drink to my people, my chos* 
en. This people have I formed for myself; 
they shall shew forth my praise." Better 
blessings are here promised, blessings more 
deserving devout attention and regard, than 
those^ which consist in salvation from cruel 
and potent enemies, or deliverance from the 
yoke of a tyrant. The subject is still further 
illustrated, by reviewing the awfiil declen- 
sions, into, which the church had fallen, and 
intimating the glorious deliverance she, in 
due time, should experience. " But thou 
hast not called upon me, O Jacob ; but thou 
hast been weary of me, O Israel. — Yet now 
bear, O Jacob, my servant, and Israel, whom 
I have chosen. Thus saith the Lord that 
made thee, and formed thee from the womb, 
which will help thee ; Fear not, O Jacob my 
servant y and thou, Jesurun, whom I have 
chosen. For I will . pour water upon him 
that is thirsty ,and floods upon the dry ground: 
I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thine offspring. And they 
shall spring up as among the gra^s, as wil« 
lows among the water courses. One shall 
say, I am the Lord's } and another shall call 
himself by the name of Jacob j and anpther 
4ihaU subscribe with his hand ui;itQ the, LorcJ^ 
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and surname himself by the hame of Israel.^ 
In this purified and reformed state the church 
k addressed ; " O Israel, thou shak not be 
forgotten erf -me, I have blotted our, as a 
thick cloud, thy transgreftsions, and, as a 
eloud, thy sins : return unto tne, for 1 have 
redeemed thee» Sing, O ye heavens, for the 
Lord hath done it : shout, ye lower parts of 
the earth ; break forth into ringing, ye moun- 
tains, O foi-est, and every tree therein : for 
the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified 
himself in Israel/* Hence it appears, that 
the redemption of the church, by v-^hich God 
gets distinguished glory to himself, ai^d on 
the account of which all natut^ is summoned 
to join in one general chorus of praise to God, 
is a redemption from the worst of all evib, 
itcnn the- tyranny and vassalage of sin, a* re* 
^mption^ wliich applies to the whole body 
^f believers, in all ages of the world; He 
who wa& named Jesus, shall ^ve his people 
from their i$ins, sh*li redeem them from aH 
. iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, aealous of good ^orks ; and, tn do- 
ing it J he will cause infinite honour eternally 
-to redound to his name. A redemption, 50 
necessary and so'eftectual to honour the <jrod- 
head^ is entitled to our most strict and care- 
ful attention, to know the principles and ex- 
tent of k, A little time may, therefore, be 
fitly spent in exanuning it, from its origin 
«o its maturity, in its root and brandies. 

1 . The aachor of this redemption. -*< Thus 
^••ith./iv Lw'd.tbyRetkemer^^ndht'th'Bit forn>- 
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cd tfh€9B from tbe womb, I am the Lord thit 
roak^h.all things ; that stretcheth forth the 
heavens, alone ; that spreadeth abroad the 
«arth by Biyself/* "As for our Redeemer, 
the, Lord of hosts b his name, the holy One 
of Israel." The same God who redeemed 
Israel, who dwelt in the midst of his people^ 
as their Saviour, in the days of old, is still 
the Lord our righteousness. It is he who 
takes up his abode in the church, as his tem- 
ple, w^d. never departs thence ; but drawis 
men to himself by his Spirit, so that, though 
they were once enemies^ unreconciled, and 
afar off from God by wicked works, they 
are made nigh ; who guards and protects 
his saints, and . keeps diem by his powei^, 
through faith unto salvation, and fulfils his 
promise, that no weapon formed against 
cbem sh^U pr^pper. Of Christ, who was in 
thefofm of God, and thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, it is s^d, that ^^ he 
l;kumbkd himself, was made of a woman, 
made under the law, that he might redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might 
feceive the adoption of sons." When he be^ 
£ame flesh, his testimony was, that he came 
into the world not to condemn the worlds 
but thtiit the world through him might be 
saved. He came to seek and to sSve that 
which was: lost. And the apostle honours 
him, as being the Savimr of all men, espe- 
cially of them that believe ; and declares that 
he " gave himself for us, that he might re^ 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
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tiims^a pecufiar peo{de, zeakms of godd 
^orks/* In -suiotber place 5 ** Christ haib 
redeemed ns from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us/' -' This is that almigh- 
ty and infinitely glcnrious Being, who has eV« 
^r stood at the head of the church, its trium- 
phant King and Redeemer, having the keys 
of hell and of death. By him are the proud 
abased and the meek exalted. He is ^< head 
over all things to the church. Which is his 
body^ the mlness of him that filleth dU 
things.** 

2. Wf will inquire into the meritorious 
ground of this redemption* Is it a matter 
of grace or of debt ? and how is the first 
ibundation of it laid ? It is, indeed, a pur- 
chased privilege according to Ephesians 1, 14. 
*• Which is the earnest of our inheritance, 
until the redemption of the Mmchased posses- 
sion, unto the praise of his glroy.'' But by 
whom has this purchase been made, and at 
what price ? not surely by men with sacri- 
fices and oblations of their owii (Bering. 
^' But Christ being come an high priest of 
-good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, 
that is to say, not of this building ; Neither 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by Us 
own Bbod, he entered in once into the holy 
place, hating obtained eternal redemption 
for us.** Bkul exhorts the elders of Epbestas 
*• to feed the church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.*' Without 
Shedding his blood Christ could not take a* 
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y^^ \\x\ ;. .could not enter into heaven for 
us ; and appear before God a prevailing iu« 
tercesspr, that he might bring us near to 
God.- " He who knew no sin became sin 
fox us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him." By him we have re- 
ceived the atonement. And now, if any 
plan sin, we have an advocate with the Fa- 
ther Jesus. Christ the righteous \ and he is 
the propitiation for our sins. " There is re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins 9 and by him whosoever believeth in 
his name shall be justified from all those 
things, from which we could not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses." This is the 
only possible foundation of reconciliation 
^nd favour with God.— ~" There is sal- 
vation in nojie other, for there . is no 
oth^r name under heaven given among 
men, wheretry we must be saved." This is 
thaj foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
that precious tried corner-stone, which has 
upheld the church in all ages, and whosoev- 
er belie veth on bimi shall not make ha^te. 

3. We will attempt a few observations up- 
on the subject matter of the redemption, by 
which God glorifies himself in the church. 
A few hints upon this point have already been 
given \ but a little more enlargement may 
not be unprofitable, or out of. season. Re- 
demption always supposes the subject to Jiavc 
previously been in some situation^from which 
it is desirable to escape. That \% never termed 
redemption, which consists in the remoy^. 

s ■ 
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of a person from one condition, to' anoiB^it 
not more happy or advantageous, A mere 
exchange of circumstances does not come up 
to the meaning of the word redemption. If 
a slave is forcibly torn from the hands of one 
tyrannical and cruel master, and placed un- 
der the control of another, not less austere^ 
inhuman, and abusive ; though^ in one res- 
pect, he experiences a change of condition, 
yet, strictly speaking, he has received no de- 
liverance : he is still an abject miserable 
slave, and his redemption is an event still to 
come. And if one, in order that he may be 
proved with kindnesses, is removed fronji 
under the care and munificient offices of on0 
fiberal benefactor, and placed under those of 
another, equally generous and cotnmunica- 
tive ; or if he is removed from a sta^e of 
comfort and happiness to th^ of misery, 
whether in a greater or less degree, it would 
not be called a redemption. If Israel had 
suffered nothing fropi the Egyptians, when 
in their land, God's carrying tliem out witR 
never so much pomp of majesty and powcr,^ 
would not have been redeeming them. And 
if no restraint had been laid upon them by 
the Egyptians, to prevent their departure, 
tfce case would have been the same. To be 
the subjects of redemption, properly so call- 
ed, they must have been, in some way, an 
oppTi ssed and suffering people, and under a 
prohibition of leaving the scene of their ca- 
lamity, so as to need a deliverer. Gospel 
redemption supposes, that all those^ 6^ 
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t^llam it is wrotight, were, Ixfore their re- 
demption, in an otihappy conditioB. 0»^ 
some account or other, they stood in need 
of a benevolent interposition to alter their 
state \ to emancipate them* from evil, and 
bring them into the possession of good. And 
what the evils are, under which men uni- 
versally labour, and on the account of which 
they are in urgent need ot a Redeemer, none 
can be so blind as not to see.< *^ For the 
wrath of Gtxi is revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness^ and unrighteousness of men^ 
who hold the truth in i^nrighteousness.'^ 
There is a curse upon all natural unredeem- 
ed men,, consisting in the entire and eternai 
loss of God's favour,^ which implies th© 
Weight of his avenging fury, poured out up- 
on.t|}ie sinner without any mixture of com^ 
fort. "This heavy penalty, inflicted by the 
justice of God, is the common inheritance of 
the unsanctified^ It is due tp* every trans- 
gressor of the divine law ; and lies treasured 
up in store against all, who are uninterested 
m the great Redeemer. "He that believeth 
not is condemned already, and the wrath of 
God abideth on him.'' The sin and pollution, 
which have overspread the world, and infect- 
ed the hearts of all men, have opened the 
floodgates of divine vengeance, and poured 
in a deluge of misery upon the world of 
mankind ; so that death eternal awfiits all' 
the guilty sons of men : Here occasion calls 
for the gracious ofiices of a Redeemer. And 
these offices are performed by Christ, who 
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delivered tu^ as the apostle observe, frtm lir 
Hvrmh to came* The proper business of tli6 
Saviour is described by the apostle John lit' 
the words following -^ ^^ i<>r tbts purpose th# 
son^of God was nianiifested,that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil " As a tnaHn 
cious adversary, the devil has set htmsdf tir 
work to put a blast upcm the well beitig.of 
the universe, to destroy all the happiness, and 
propaglte all the nnsery, in his power. This 
Is that work of the devil, which Christ hat 
undertaken to destroy. ^ In him we ha?e 
redemption through his bloody the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of hk 
grace/^ To make the miserable happy, or to 
confer eternal life, where death was due, as 
the wages of sin, is that redemptioti, whidi 
he accomplishes for the subjects of his gpacse* 
This leads us to inquire 

4. Into the method of his carrying into 
effect this great and glorious redearptioii. 
It a happy state of the system is the thing 
aimed at by him, who: was sent into the 
world for the redemption of his people, no 
doubt he has some precise and determinate 
course to take, in compassing so desirable an 
object. And what course is so obviously 
proper, as to proceed directly against those 
things, which have originated the mischief, 
and m which it is rooted and grounded? 
This was the method pursued, when Israel 
was to be redeemed from E^ptian bondage. 
The first step taken was with the power, 
^hat had enslaved them, and brought theta 
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tmd^r the yoke which was henceforward to 
be broken. Moses was. ordered to the court 
of Pharaoh, to. demand the sujrrender of his 
prisoners. And when he refused conipli- 
ance, he was pursued with repeated judg- 
ments, until he was subdued, and was no 
ionger able to retain the victims of his bar- 
barous and unrelenting despotism. In this 
way sttffermg humaiiity obtained relief. By 
a similar process is the captive soul made 
free, or redeemed from the curse, or penal- 
ty^ of. that law, which denounces death a- 
^nst the. sinner.' Misery may always be 
traced back to sin,, as tha baleful and bitter 
uoot out of which it grows;. To redeem 
men from wo, it is, therefore, necessary first 
to redeem, them from-sia* The first effects 
of sovereign grace appear, therefore, in the 
renovation of the heart, in setting, the soul 
at freedom from those lusts^ which war in 
eur members and bring forth fruit unto 
death. . When the Israelites saw the dead bo- 
dies^ of the £g)'ptitin hosr, their former op« 
pressors, struck dead by the arm- of the Al- 
mighty, they felt as if they had nothing, more 
to fear from their haughtiness and cruelty : 
and to- the children of Godi who are in 
Christ,, and partakers of Iiis fulness, 'it is a- 
comfortable saying, as iti the words oif the 
apostle, ^^ For sin shall; not have dominion 
over you : for ye are not under the law but 
under grace. Knowing this^ that our old 
man is crucified with him (Christ) that thft ' 
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body of sin might be destroy ed^ that hettoe» 
forth we should not serve sin. For he tbat 
is dead is freed from sij3«'* When sin is pw^ 
*ed from our souls^ deat^h is swallowed up 
in victory. Christ, cherefoie, r:edeeiDS men 
from the eternal pbguea of hell, by prewir- 
ing them for heaven ; by taking the stonef 
heart out of their flesh, and gmi^ them %. 
lieart of flesh. Thus they are trsmsTated o»t 
Gf the kingdom of Satan into the kingdom 
of 6od*^ dear Son*. This comports with 
such scriptures, as represe&t Christ Jesus as 
exalisdtmth the right bandofGed to he aprkax 
unda Saviour^ to give repentance unto hrad and 
forgiveness of sin. The {M*ophet for^hews d» 
redeming inflaences, which he would pot 
forth towards^ the objects of his a»erci&il i^ 
gard, when he says : ^' And he ^hali sit as a 
nefiner and purifier of silver y and he ^latt 
purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 
gold and silver, that they may ofier ustatlrie 
Lord an offering in righteousness.^' And 
tJ>e apostle says tha^t ^ Christ loosed the 
church, Jtnd g^ve hiiwetf for it ; Tha^ he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water by the word •, That he naght 
present it to himself a glorious church, not. 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any suck thing ;. 
but that it should be koly and without faleiSp 
ish.'' As Christ x^deems bis peopie from 
their sins, cleanses them from all unrighteom* 
fiess, and makes them hfoly, that they utay^ 
be prepared to x%i^ with, hmiin. his ku^- 
dofla of ^ory \ so he is not imlui?ed:tQMiB^ 
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4tertake this work by any excellencies Jie sees 
-.M foresees in them. He ^ves them while 
jenemtes, and reconciles them to God by his 
. ckalh, He takeS; them in a state of pollution 
.and makes them clean ;. and thu$ they are* 
f^omely by reason of his comeliness put upon^ 
them* *^ Be not deceived :" says the apos- 
tie, ^^ neither fornicators^ nor. adulterers, &c. 
.riiall kiherit the kingdom of God;. And 
4mch were some of you i but ye are washed,, 
but ye are sanctified, but we are justified in. 
.^e name of the Lord lesus, and by the Spir« 
.it of our God."' The external means, by 
.which this saving work is performed, are the 
'/jcr//t/»r^/, which arje given by inspiration ofGod^. 
and are profiiable fn d$cirine^ reproof, correc* 
Uon and insirtsction in righteousness^ that the man 
^ God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
idl good works. We are told, that "after 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe." It is nothing,, 
therefore, but a divine blessing upon tac^ 
ofaristian ministry^ that insures the conver- 
Afm*oi any sinner. . " Who then is Paul, and : 
who is i^>oUos, but ministers, by whom ye 
believed, even^as^tbe Lord gave to every man } 
Lhave {Wanted, ApoUos watered, but God gave 
the increase J* f >om the apostle Paul we get. 
the same idea^ in another passage of his 
writii^9,.as thus ;;** Ihav^, therefore, where- 
of I may glory through Jesw Christ in those 
thiogs which pertain to God. . For I will not 
dare tp speak of wy of those things which ^ 
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Christ hath not wrought by me^ to make the* 
Gentiles obedient by word and deed, through 
mighty signs and' wonders, by the power ot 
the Spirit of God ; so that from Jeru^alemr, 
and round about unto Illyricum; I have fat 
ly preached the gospel of Christ/' Christiaa- 
instruction', in it^ largest extent, is a princJ^ 
pal mean of salvation to sinners* 

5. Let us briefly inquire into^ the antiqui* 
ty of this great work of redemption, of whea 
it is that it first commences ; not as it res- 
pects the churchj as a collective body, mere- 
ly ; but as it respects every individual, who 
is, at any time, a subject and- partaker of it* 
It appears to be- the work of God^ (let the 
instruments, used in it, ba such and so -many 
as they may) intirely,. and from begin- 
ning to end;. No man can ascribe his own 
redemption to himself, neither in whole, nor 
in part. And since it is accomplish<^d by 
the hand'of God, we must look to him to 
find it, in every stage. With him^t has its 
origin and end; and the whole of its progress 
through the iiitermediate: space. As a thing/ 
actual and^ experimental, on ' the part of the • 
sinner, who i« redeemed'^ no doubt it* begins, > 
when he first receives those ' heavenly and 
Kfe giving influenceSj which heal the plague 
of his heart, and bring himinto-holy com- 
munion With Gbd : but as a^ matter which 
proceedeth from the Lordj contrived aflfd 
executed by his wisdom and power, it is ts* 
really without a beginnings as is his own ex- 
fctroce*. The building .ofSolomoa'stempla,. 
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i£ by this we mi^ati its going into actualfof (n|. 
began in th^ fourth year of his reign \. bul» 
antecedently to this, he was^ a long time^. 
providing materials, and making prepara. 
lions iot it. The salvation of sinners, as aa 
event, actually brought to pass,, be^ns in 
time, aft^r those have came into being, for 
whom it is wrought ; but, in the counsels of 
God,, it is coexistent with all his other pur* 
poses, none of which have a beginning \ but 
are as ancient, as absolutely eternal, as his 
own nature^ This is agreeable to the plain 
and uniform language of the scriptures. 
*^ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with aU 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ ; According as he hath chosen us in 
.him b^re the foundation of the worlds that we 
i^ould be holy, and without blame before 
him in love : Having predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
Mniself, according to the good pleasure of 
liis will. But we are bound to give thanks 
alway to God for you, brethren, beloved o£ 
the Lord, because God hath fr^m the bepn^- 
nim chosen yo\^ to salvatipn through sanctid^ 
cation of the Spirit, and belief of the truth :. 
Wbereunto he called you by our gospel, tp. 
the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
'Christ. Who hath saved us, and called uss 
'with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given; us in Christ Jesuir. 
iefore the world beganJ' That eternal lifr*. 
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which engages tlie bellever^s hope, tl^ apo^ 
tie says, was promised by God^ who cannor 
lie, before the world began. Since believers^ 
are regarded, only in Christ, and are aoth- 
ing, only by virtue of their relatioB to him f 
it is not to be conceived, why their electioiy 
of God should not be frdni eternity. They 
must stand, in the plan of grace, a» menrvbers, 
as sooa at least as Christ is appomt^- and 
honoured as the head, of the body ; or dser 
we shall be presented with a monster, x 
head without meoibersto complete the body;- 
As soon as Christ was chosen to be th^ fi^t^ 
born among many brethr-en,. hi^ brethren, 
were predestinated to be conformed to- 
his image. As this whole matter- be- 
longs to God to institute and perfect it; 
why may it not be as well planned in eterni* 
ty, infinite ages before the world began, as 
in time .^ God is as much at- liberty to lay- 
out his own work, long before a- creation csii 
ists, as at any time, after it has come into 
being: It iS) therefore^ doing honor to God 
to believe, upon the credit of his word, that 
afl. the subjects' of redemption are his- elect,, 
chosen to salvation from eternity* ** For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto^ood works, which^ God hath be- 
fore ordained that we should walk in them.** 
Since We are God*s lirusbandry, since we are 
God's building, no^^oubtour character and 
circumstances are the result of the eternal 
purposes of God, as a building of this magr 
'^ude must ha^ve been . planned, as-eariy. asu 
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ahy tKing, which is dear to divine wisdom 
isuid goodness. 

6. A word will now be offered upon the 
tBagnitiKie of this redemption, or to what 
duration it will extend. As in the divine 
purpose it is from eternity, so, in point of 
iXHitinuatioB, it will be parallel with eterni- 
ty. ** But Israel shall be saved in the Lord 
with an everlasting salvation : ye shall not 
fee ashamed nor confounded world without 
^nd." Being made perfect, Christ Jesus, it 
is said, became the author of eternal salvation 
tmto all them that obey him. And it is 
iurther said that, *' neither by the blood of 
goats and calves, but by hrs own blood he 
entered in onc^ into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.** And 
further jmore it is added, *' And for this 
<cause he is the Mediator of the new testa- 
:ment, that by means of d.eath, for the re- 
demption of the transgressions that were un- 
.der the first testament, they which are called 
might receive the promise of ^/<2r/i^/ inherit-, 
ince.** The blessedness, which comes to 
beKevers, through Christ, hence appears *to 
be an eternal good. It is not circumscribed 
within the narrow limits of the present life, 
nor any other finite space ; but is of endless 
duration. This, in addition to the consider- 
ation of its being a deliverance from evils 
of every kind and degree, renders it a por- 
tion of the highest conceivable value. 
We proceed now to inquire 
, Secondly. How this is a means of great 
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the salvation of men, whether the numixtr 
he greater or less, he does it to. accomplish 
TOme good end, ]u&t as it is with all the worka 
of his hand, {iis own glory is the only end, 
for which he can be considered as operating) 
in any manner, or upon any occasion. He 
effects the salvation of sinners^ on account of 
the glory, that will redound to his nam« from 
the exercise of that sovereign m^rcy, whidi 
is effectual to thdr redemption. He ha$ no 
other inducement for taking measure to 
bring guilty creatures to renounce > the caus^ 
of Satan and to enlist in tlie service of Christi 
and to put them into possession of that in* 
keritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and fadeth not away. Were no glory to ac- 
crue to God from redeeming mercy, am ip* 
stance of it would not take place in the world* 
Sinners, if there were any such characters, 
would continue such, and abide all the con** 
sequences of their sin. But as the fact ap- 
pears incontestible, that God b recodnciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing ^ their 
tresspasses unto them, we are invited to look 
into the scheme of his mercy^ his gracious 
dealings with the children of men, especially 
the church, to see how his plory is pron)oied 
in the great work of salvation. ^ And if tbe 
honour of God is advanced in the repentance 
of sinners, and their attainment of everlast- 
ing life, the work is not oi man, but of God. 
Though the well doing of men, in this gr>eat 
^concernment, i5> notunnece^saiyj^and oaniioc 
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l» dispensed "with, ; yet it is as absurd to iixi^ 
pute it to man, that God is finally honoured 
andexalted, as it would be to ascribe it to 
saws, axes, and hammers, that houses and 
other buildings are raised up. It is not their 
work, though done by their means. Though, 
man honours God by loving, fearing, and 
obeying him, and by bringing, forth much 
fruit ; yet i& it true, after all, that, in these. 
devout and holy exercises of the creature, 
God honours himself, and accomplishes his 
own* glory. It is the Lord's work, however 
many dependent* exertions, may be put forth 
in bringing it to perfection. " Without me,*' 
says Christ to his disciples, " ye can do noti> 
ing*" Whatever they do, therefore, in the 
dnistian c<illing,,to help on and build up the 
Redeemer's kingdom, is done by virtue of 
their being in Christ, and, the sul^'ects of his 
gracious influences \ and cannot be ascribed 
to them, as original and primitive agents ; 
but only as acting. under the energies of him, 
who worketh in. them mightily. One thing, 
which the apostle makes a subject of prayer 
in behalf of the Ephesian brethren is, « that 
they might know " what is the exceeding 
greatness of his power to us^ward who. be- 
lieve, according to the working of his mighty 
power." A similar petition of his is record- 
ed- in 2 Thes. . " Wherefore also we pray 
always for you, that our God would count 
you worthy of this calling, and fulfil all the 
good pleasure of his goodnes?, and the work 
of faith with power. That the name of ou,r 

T 
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Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you,* 
and ye in him, according to the grace of our 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ." It is easy 
to conceive, that beings, who do not exist of 
themselves, and are, therefore, dependenft,' 
may work, so far as they are under the ope- 
ration of a power, capable of moving them, 
and, consequently, be the means of great 
good. But whatever is brought to pass, in 
this way, none will ascribe to the dependent 
agent j but to that power, by which he was 
actuated. God can be, and is, glorified by 
the faithful subjects of his kingdom, in that 
he gives them grace to serve him acceptably 
with reverence and Godly fear. But this 15 
glorifying himself through the instrumental- 
ity of man. And what higher honour, in 
the scale of being, can any man claim, than 
this, to act for the glory of God, as he is 
enabled, by divine power working in him ? 
which implies that he is an instrument, by 
which God glorifies himself. That this is 
the actual situation of all the holy branches, 
which grow out of Christ, is evident from 
this, that they must continue in him, in or- 
der to escape the excision, which is the lot of- 
all dry and withered branches. If the Spir- 
it of the Almighty does not animate, inspire, 
and direct them, they are nothing. They 
can have no agency at all, and- can be of no 
use to the kingdom of God, to build it up, 
and advance its interests. ' The apostle has 
well expressed the dependent state of every 
believer, in regard to his ability and success. 
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in performiog the duties of the christian life* 
*' I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.** The prophet gives God 
the praise of being all in all, and working 
for his own name's sake, by means of de- 
pendent creatures, where he says, " Thou 
hast wrought all our works in us/' If he 
do not work in us to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure, whence shall we be furn* 
i^hed to the business of working out our sal- 
vation with fear and tremblingl If we do 
the will of God only by virtue of a divine 
work upon our souls, why should the effect 
produced be attributed to ourselves, rather 
than to God, whose we are and whose 
are all our ways ? However we may be work- 
ers together with God, our worl^ are only 
the fruit of his gracious influences ; so that 
all b from him, as it returns to him again. 
The apostle, accordingly, frames a prayer of 
the following tenour* " For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named. That he would 
grant you, according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with mieht by his 
Spirit in the inner man ; That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith : that ye, be- 
ing rooted and grounded in love. May be 
able to comprehend with all saints, what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height ; And to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God.** And if 
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Christ, by dwelling in his people and enrick* 
ing them with all knowledge and all 'might, 
causes them to be fruitful in all the christian 
graces and virtues ; shall he «not be reckon- 
ed the author and finisher of their faith, and 
be entitled to the honour of liHringing to pass 
all the good consequences, which come in 
the way of their obedience ? Pa?ul speaks of 
himself, as being made a minister of thegos- 
jpel, according to the gift of the grate of God 
given unto him^ by the ^eflual working ^of his 
power. Accordingly, he addresses the Com* 
thians thus, " If 1 come again I will Ddt spare : 
SitTce ye se^k a proof ^fOAm^ ^peakmginfne^ 
wlitch to you- ward is not wea^, but is 
nrighty fn you/' This apostle, «o<emiflmi€ 
in his Zealand exertions for the spread of the 
gospel, and the propagation .of christian doc- 
trines^ who spared no pains, and -shraak 
from no task, iiowei^er ardutous, that ^e 
might bring honour to 'ChFist in the salva- 
tion of *STiiners ; gloried in nothing save the 
things which concerned iis vinfiraiity*— 
Though his labours -were very abuntta&t, 
pursued witfh great ardor, and of tea wifh 
much hazard, he did not place them to his 
own account, as furnishing matter of boast- 
ing. Though not behind the very dhiefest 
apostles, lie acknowledged himself to be 
nothing. It was in this point ©f view, Wz. 
that none of bis fervent affections, or suc- 
cessful endeavours^ originated frmn himself ; 
but were all ministered, or begotten, by the 
dOfectnal woiidngs of the divine SfiiTita 
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** But by the grace of God I am what I am ; 
and bis grace which was bestowed upon me 
was not in vain ; but I laboured more abund- 
antly than they all : yet not I but the grace 
of God which was with me." In agreement 
with the sentiment, conveyed in this passage, 
is the idea, that all the graces of the true 
christian, his pious evangelical exercises, are 
the fruit of the Spirit. And if all which 
christians do> in obeying and honouring 
Christ, is caused by the Spirit of grace ; if 
God is the great agent, by whom these 
works are produced, it is perfectly natural, 
as it is obviously consistent and just, to allow, 
that believers are only the instruments of 
that glory, with which he beautifies and a- 
dorns his own name. It is said concerning 
Joseph, when imprisoned in Egypt, that the 
' keeper of the prison committed to his hand 
all the prisoners that wexe in the prison ; and 
whatsoever they did there, he was the doer 
of it. In some proper sense, also, it may be 
said, that whatever the children of God do, 
to promote the honour of their heavenly 
Father, he is the doer of it. It so takes its 
rise from the influences of his Spirit, that the 
effect produced may be attributed to him, as 
done by his agency, or brought about by the 
interposition of his hand. It is upon this 
principle, that the prayers of the saints are 
acceptable to God. '^ Likewise the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities : for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought j but 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us 

T t 
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.with groaiiings which cannot 'bfe uttered 
And he that searcheth the hearts kaow^th 
what is the mind cf the Spirit, beca^ise km 
inaketh intercession for the samts, accordu 
ing to the will of Ood.** The prayer, which 
is offered in faith, comes from the Spirit of 
God, as the dictator and mover of it ; and, 
being the offspring of the Spirit, it must be 
acceptable alid prevalent- wit hOod, and, u|)- 
on any other supposition, it could not avaik 
Whatever is from nim is also to him, and on 
this account will be regarded with apprecia- 
tion. If God will bring glory to himself, he 
has the fittest instruments to be employed ia 
this most interesting department. He raise* 
up persons, in whom he puts his Spirit to 
fashion and guide them according to the gos^ 
pel ; and they are led by the Spirit, who sane* 
tifies them, purges thein from «in, and con- 
ducts them in the way of well-doing. If tfak 
work were not of God, -would it prosper and 
•go on to perfection ? But :since it is begtm. 
^fmd "finished tinder the conduct of his Spirit,. 
it must be efiectual to his glory, to accom- 
jflijfr the whole purpose of his wilU Go4 
will get glory to himself by means of the 
t^mrch. 

1. By giving a noble and transcendent ifi^ 
]^ay of his mercy. The works, of God aojt 
X)nly to give scope atid expression to the 
Yedin^ of his heart. There is ixo^ active «- 
telligent 1>eing 4n the mniverse,. but wi^h^s^ 
To have an opportunity tabuing out mt0«c- 
taon the propeni^e^s m *i& fitas^i»:e. I4e be- 
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neirolent beh^ desires itoLt Ms betie^olence 
may not be impeded .;. but be allowed to o^ 
ei?ate, uncondrcdabl^f ^ to. the utmost of its «e&< 
ient« The same is true of the malevokAt or 
sinful beiag.. He will s^t williBgly submit 
.to restraiat^ to I^e deprived of opportunity,, 
cr power, to carry his inclinations into prac- 
tice. Moral character always supposes a bent 
iof tke mind towards. some object, either good 
4)r evil. Goodness aims at something beau« 
tiful, or amiable*. A wicked spirit aspires to 
something ej^actly the reverse. As the great- 
est of mot:al eKcdlencies are in God,, and aSi 
mercy is a prominent feature in that charac- 
ter, Avhich is perfectly good,, aod infinitely 
deserving ; so the Deity desires to. make a^ 
glorious cKsoovery o£ the attribute of his* 
jxietxy ', to act such a part, in the chara^Ctesr 
^ moral governor^ as will best secuce the: 
«ndj wliich mercy chooses, aiwi delights in.. 
in the redemption of the church;, there is an 
-illustrious jproot of the mevcy of God ;, of the 
iovie he has to sinners^ even them who are 
dead in trespasses and sins f how greatly he 
4s pleased to condescend to e&ct the salvar 
4ian o£ such^ though Hheir sins ai»e as scarlet,, 
and their hearts the «eat t)£ the foulest abops- 
inatkms. ** O Israel;,, than, lust destroyed 
Myself;, bat in me 4s thine helpf' The wbc^ 
senes of divine dispensations, from the be« 
.ginning of ttie livrorkl, has been so contrived 
:and ord^'ed^ as to magnify and enb^uEice t-he 
.mercy of God ; to m^ it appear most res^ 
i^/kmd^r ^ ^^ cesi^rvtioa a£ dinners to tlte 
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communion and favour of that God^ from 
whom they had apostatized. ** Now I say, 
that Jesus Chrbt was a minister of the cir* 
cumcision for the truth of God, to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers f And 
that the Gentiles might glorify God for his 
mercy ; as it is written. Far this cause I will 
confess to thee among the Gentiles, and sing 
unto thy name.* ' The character of Jehovah^ 
as a God of mercy, appeared to singular ad- 
vantage, when he redeemed his people of 
old, after their many chidings and provoca- 
tions ; after they had seen and acknowledged 
his goodness, and still dared to rebel against 
him. His mercy triumphs and appears great 
to astonishment, when he delivers souls from 
ruin, over whom sin and Satan had estab*- 
fished a baleful empire. To cause this bright 
gem itk bis own most adorable character te 
shine with its own proper luster, he is pleas- 
ed to appoint unto himself vessels of mercy^ 
and to prepare them for glory, by purify^ 
ing^ them, until they are fit for Us psdace ia 
the heavens* 

2. God glorifies himself, in the redemp^ 
tion of the church, by exhibiting an exam- 
ple of his infinite patience. It is spoken of 
as a pattern <rf patience worthy to be inaitat- 
ed, that ** Christ once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us te 
God ; bdng put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit : By which also he 
w^tandpreached^unto the spirits in prison ; 
Which some luue were disobedient^ wbba 
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once the long-sufiering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing^ 
wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved 
by water/' It is after much waiting, and 
enduring a great deal of ingratitude and evil 
requital trom men, that God is pleased to 
crown them with his grace. •* The Lord is 
not slack concerning his promises, as some 
men count slackness ; but is long-sufiering to 
us^ward, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance. And 
account that the tong-sujflfering of our Lord 
is salvation.*' We esteem that man a most 
examplary character, who is patient, even to 
Iong«suSering. If so, how great an honour 
jnust it be to God, to .endure the contradio 
^on of sinners against himself, to be desigti- 
ing .good for creatures, at the same time that 
th?y are meditatingand practising evil agaiflst 
lum ? But such is God's wonderful forbear* 
ance towards the heirs of salvation ; by wluch 
he designs a glorious exhibition of himself,, 
such as is suited to draw mamy hearts to him„ 
and fill them wich confidence in his^goodoess^ 
" Howbcit,*' says Paul, "for this ^ause X 
obtained mercy, that in fUe first lesus Christ 
flight shew forth all long-suffering, for a pat- 
tern to tbem which should hereafter believe 

. on him to life everlasting.** 

8. In the salvation of the church, God wiR 
glorify himself by manifesting his wisdonu 
Jt is by the church that the manifold wisdom 
of God is made known to principalities and. 

. powers in heavenly places^ Big surveyiiig 
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the mercies of God to his church, the apos* 
tie is struck with astonishment and wonder 
at the mysteriesof providence, and exclaims^ 
as in a transport of mingled joy and surprise, 
" O the depth of the riches, both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God ! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out r' Salvation by the cross, the a^ 
postle denominates ^' the wisdom of God in 
a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which. 
God ordained before the world unto our 
glory/* To them, who believe, Christ is 
preached the wisdom of God. By admitting 
•evil into the universe, and a heavy curse to 
fall upon the souls of men, and then apply- 
ing such a remedy to this disease, as wiH 
place the universe in a much happier state, 
than it otherwise would have known, God 
presents to the view of intelligences such a 
display of his own wisdom, as must be tnfi* 
nitely and eternally to the honour of his owa 
name. • 

4. God will glorify himself, in the salva- 
tion of the church, by producing an illustri- 
ous proof of his own faithfulness. Notwith* 
standing all the errors and crimes that mea 
greedily run into, the thoughts of his heart, 
which are thoughts of mercy, endure to all 
generations. How much profligacy, rebel- 
lion, and backsliding are there in the church 
of God, from one age to another, tending 
to the ruin of that glorious spiritual building, 
which has its basis, its corner-stone, in the 
blood of Gtrist ? And yet against all these , 
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provocations Jehovah maintains his character 
for integrity, truth, and faithfulness, unim^ 
peachable. The mercies he has promised he 
does not withhold. His loving-kindness does 
not depart from his chosen people, however 
numerous, great, and aggravated, their ofFen* 
ces are. The impieties of men are great in- 
deed ; but this does not hinder his execut- 
ing all the gracious purposes he has formed 
respecting them, and fulfilling every word of 
comfort he has spoken concerning iheir state. 
** The gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance/' The salvation of the church 
id an affecting illustration of this ; and as sucli 
is greatly to the praise and glory of God. 
Hence we see how true it is, that believers 
are instruments in the hand of God, by which 
he undermines and undoes the kingdom of 
Satan, atid rears up an eternal monument to 
his own praise. 

But, possibly, some may object to this doc- 
trine, as exhibiting the best part of God's 
intelligent creatures in the light of mere ma- 
chines, as cutting them off from any just 
tittle to a reward of their works, and placing 
all agency, that is truly commendable and 
prsdse worthy, in the hand of God, or mak- 
ing him the only virtuous agent in the uni- 
verse. 

To this it may be answered, that if none 
can be subjects of m^ral rectitude or wrong, 
and, consequently, of praise or blame, except 
those, whose actions are from themselves^ 
and not immediately dependent on a superi. 
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or and divine agency, then, indeed, men are^ 
such machines as to imply, that there can 
be no moral fitness, or unfitness in their ac- 
tions. &it if creatures may perform right 
actionsj such as may properly be required and 
rewarded with divine favour, at the same 
time that all their sufficiency is of God, and 
every. motion is excited and directed by the 
supreme ruler ; then, however much they 
may resemble a machine in the hand of God, 
actuated and u^ed by his power, this is no 
hindrance to the moral excellency of their 
affections, nor any reason why they should 
not be considered and treated, as commoti 
sense teaches us moral beings should be. A* 
machine is valuable to its owner, as an in* 
strument for his occasions^ a means,by which 
he accomplishes some end, which he desires. 
If by a man*s being a mere machine, nothing 
more is meant, than that by him, as an in- 
^trumentj God fulfils his own pleasure, and 
advances his own glory ; in this sense, it is 
acknowledged, that saints and angels are but 
mere machines : but this no more supposes^ 
that they are not moral beingSj in the fullest 
sense, than a man's using his bible for the 
purpose of furnishing himself with knawl«r 
edge, supposes, that it is not a bible, but a 
profane history, or a treatise upon grammar. 
When our Saviour sent after a beast, that 
he might ride upon him into Jerusalem, he 
sent to the owner this reason for the demand, 
** The Lord hatb need of him/* If the Lord 
needed a brute, a creature without moral a- 
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'gency, to be one kind of instrument in fixl- 
mlling the designs of his providence } may he 
not need n^cH'al agents, even devout and ho- 
ly men, to be another kind of instrument, 
in carrying on the same great and infinitely 
ijDportant work? If this bre admitted, it 
must appear very absurd, to argue against 
the moral nature and accountability of man, 
from the consideration of his bein^ used as 
an instrument of glory to God. And to say 
that the Almighty cannot communicate mor- 
al agency to creatures, and use it for his own 
glory, even as it seemeth-bim best, niethinks 
would appear so great an instance of arro- 
gancy and impiety, that none would dafe 
venture jupon it. The meek and humble 
believer, instead of questioning the right of 
Deity to use any of his creatures for himself, 
or hence inferring that such creatures must 
be without moral agency and accountability, 
rdoices to find himself a vessel in the house 
of God, subservient to the divine purposes, 
and that all his affections and deportment 
will be made a means of praise to him, whose 
is the kingdom, majesty and glory. 
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Tb$>^ ar^ my b^tt^-ax^ ap4 W(sapQp& p£ vr^ : fqr Vl\|Jri 
t^^e will I bt^kk in pieces tii(? nation^ ; aod with U^^^^ . 
l«ill I destroy kln^dphis ; ' * . 

And \vith thee will I break in piefces the horse and Iwt. 
rider ; and wkh thee will I hi^ak in pieces- the c^Uft 
ajid his rider ; 

With thee also wi^ I breakr in pi^P^ ii^an ^pd woi|;^aa.; 
apd with thee will: I bieak in pieces old and young V and 
with thee' will I break in pieces the young man and the 
maid ; 

I will alsQ break in pieces with thee the. shepherd ami 
h|s flpck ; aitd ^kh thee, will I bceak JQ pi^^cs th^ hu^ 
bandman- and his yoke yCoxep ; and with th.^e ivili % 
break in pieces captains and rulers. ' r - 



I 



N pursuing the contigoaplation of 
providence, as the work of God, and mark- 
ing the divers operations of the divine hand, 
in varying the face of the world and the 
* state of mankind, we should keep in mind, 
th;^t the Judge of all the earth wUl do light. 
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Whatever wrongs may be fbund in the hands 
of others ; yet righteousness is with the Lord. 
f* For thou art not a God that hath pleasure 
in wickedness ; neither shall evil dwell with 
thee/* That mischiefs, of all descriptions, 
do abound in the world, which God governs^ 
is a fact so well known as to be doubted by 
none. This implies no imperfection in God, 
as supreme ruler ; it neither implies that his 
counsels are infected with moral impurity, 
nor that his government is limited. . It does 
pot imply that he lacks either wisdom or ho- 
liness, or that any thing takes place without, 
niuch less contrary to, the purpose and influ- 
ence of his own providence. Heretofore we 
have considered it a plain scriptural idea, that 
God, in governing the world, or carrying 
into execution his eternal counsels of love 
and faithfulness, makes use of creatures as 
instruments, and plrticulariy the church : 
that he redeems Jacob, in order that he may 
be glorified in Israel. He saves men from 
sin and condemnation, that he may minify 
and honour his grace ^ that he may fulfil hi$ 
cterrial purpose of glorifying his own name^ 
and proving how much he is entitled to con- 
fidence from the whole rational world. That 
the redemption of ^nners, bbii^ a work of 
God, should have this for its ultimate object ^ 
that siniiers should be made holy, mid saved 
frotn the curse of the law, merely that the 
nan^eof God might re<»ive prsuse, ts a doc- 
trine, the reasonableness and propriety of' 
wiuch I woidd fain <Midude none will be 
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very apt to qtiestidn, especially of tlKise, why 
acciistom tliemselves to believe, that God is 
the author and the finisher of the christian's 
faith. It is hq>ed, that none will be dispos« 
ed to deny God's making use of the church, 
of all the subjects of saving grace, as instru- 
ments of his own glory ; and that for this 
purpose he has called them to the fellowship 
of his Son Jesus Christ. So ms^vellous and 
astonishing a work of grace could not havfe 
been devised frona eternity for an end less 
interesting and important. But redeeming 
guilty men ) is but one branch of the general 
work of providence. This is not the only 
channel, in which divine operations areman^ 
ifest* If God can make instruments of his 
saints for the fulfilling ot his counsels of wis* 
dom and goodneiss, will it be absurd to con* 
ceive he may do the same with others, with 
persons of an opposite description ? You will 
all perceive, no doubt, from the spirit and 
tenouF of my text, that as I have before at- 
tempted to show the divine influence upoo 
the saints, in making them instruments of 
cglory to God ; so my object now is to bring 
sinners into a similar relation to God, or to 
show that they are instruments, by whick 
he works, and brings to pass what he has 
purposed from eternity for the eveirlasting 
honour of his own great name* i am not 
wholly insensible of the difficulties attending 
this subject ; nor unaware, considering how 
much diversity of sentiment, and how naany 
<liscordant feeUngs have been expressed rds^ 



^t to it, thkt, in di^oufsing upon it, I shall 
<be Kfkely to ''suggest and ky down things^ 
which, to some, will appear exceptionable, 
jind highly erroneous^ Shall I, therefore, 
tvave the discussion, and resort to some ea- 
sier theme, wfadre there wiil be no occasion 
^o say any thing, which all will not instant* 
hf ^e through and adopt without a mo 
ihent^s hesitancy ? t think I can declare, 
with a» much sisucerity as any man living, 
that I have no desire to- wound the feelinge 
•mi any one with unwelcome and distastefiil 
^htiments ;; espedally of one, who has a 
4«ndernes8 for the cause o£ religion and the 
honour of God^ And such I presume will 
9ee the magnitude . and importance of the 
^present subjS^et as clearly as I can be suppos- 
ed to do ;, and will desire to examine it with> 
^. the assiduity^ candour, and caution, that: 
an ingenuous mind is capable of;. If tt has- 
any thing mysteriousv or perplexing in it, 
seme I know would advise to pass it over iit 
sotence,. and' confine one^s thoughts and> words 
Xp what is more obvious aihi sim[:4e«. But* 
how muc|i soever of paradox there may be: 
in the po^nt subject, it is,^ I think^ of the* 
same impcnrtatieeyH that we should^ receive* 
. correet instmction uponit,andthat we should^ 
eim^ube just views concerning it, as that we 
c^ould bdieve in the e»stence of one God,^ 
•and bdd; his character in proper estimation. 
Wfe cannot be said to have faith in God, that 
God, who is the object o£ the good man^s^ 
I^W aSkidonsiasid adOTi^ion, j^Mplie^a we hfeva* 
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some rational and enlightened ^new& of Ms. 
providence. Instead, therefore, of being de- 
terred, by an apprehension of meeting witii 
difficulties, from going into the subject of 
God's government, or the fmrticular consid* 
eration of that dominion, which he exercises 
over sinful creatures, we should be the more 
*active in pursuit of all the light which is 'at- 
tainable. It is not pretended, that man is 
capable of fathoming the Deity, or his woiifis« 
Shall we, therefore, feel it a duty to reject 
all the infornnation, which God has commu- 
nicated in his word respecting himself? Let 
an eternal silence be imposed upon all those 
human reasonings, not grounded upou thee 
scriptures, or not conformable to them^ 
which aim' at discovering the perfections and 
ways of God; but let not the express de-. 
darations of his word be encountered by any 
cavils or surmises, which an objecting mind 
can raise up against them. Hiki not God^ 
-who is the fountain of wisdom and knowl- 
"^edge, condescended to teach us upon thk 
|K)int ; truly out way had been full of dark- 
ness, and our conclusions, of consequence, 
must have been, subject to error* But if truth 
comes down to us trom the Sather ctfl^hts,, 
in direct unequivocal, and pkin ter'ms^ shall 
we hesitate, or be shy alxHit receiving it, 
' from an imagination , that it does, not Iook» , 
in all respects, consBtent, or does notcorres-^ 
pond with our views of things h Th^9$e ob-. 
servations, howler they may be taken oa* 
^tlj^eiT: a^^tmts^ £ hope will be df.use liSkdiis** 



fose us calmljr, cfispassionalely, and kttpar- 
tiaUy to investigate the subject before us, and 
. rest in thsnt view of things only, which is a- 
greeable to the oracles of truth* '^ Let God 
be true, and every man a liar/' is a much 
better nuxiio, than one, which would do 
violence ta plain scripture, rather than dis- 
. credit the arrogant pretensions^ of man to 
wisdom* If the idea be scriptural, that God 
uses mankind^ even the* most depraved and. 
Mcentious,^ to further and accomplish his own 
purposes \^ that, they are> therefore,, the in- 
strumeiksof lus moral reign, it is not enough, 
to invalidate and set aside the doctrine, that 
s.to us it may seem to in vole consequences of 
an unfavourable aspect.. And whether such 
an idea does actually rest upoa scripture 
ground, our tex|,^methinks, will decide. It 
is the word of God to Babylon, a people, who* 
had become wealthy and potent in arms,, 
.whose pride and over*grown ambition ren- 
desed them, the common enemy of mankind^, 
and who, by their numbers and warlike skill, . 
.were enajbled to subdu^,^and cruelly to op« 
: press all. other nations.. That all nations did,, 
, actually, bend under the burden of the Baby- 
. loig^an yoke,, is a fact, established by all the 
^cecords of antiquity* The power and ex- 
tent of that great monarchy is acknowledged 
by Daniel in bis words to Belshazzar. " O 
thou king^ the most High God gave Nebu- 
chadnezzar thy father a. kingdom,, and ma- 
jesty, and^ory, and honour : And, for the 
maj^j^ty that; he gaiv^hin),.all Beogle, nations,. 



Whom&w&uldvhe iksiv^aad'O^hoA he w<)idd, 
tie \s^pt aUve, add wiioiii he WDuldi» he^set ^p^. 
s(ffd M/thoin I^ would, l*e pa ddvoa/* The* 
ra^ foir ccHiqiiest and domtnidoDy^eirercb^ 
«d by thi» haughty power, tendered it tt 
so^uf ge to^ all the stirroimdiAg naftion&w "Sh^ 
W*s diey \«afged wwe p«>da<!tiv^ (2>f awful 
devastatiot) and rttin to^ dv^^ry people that 
w^re of sufficient impdrtaivce to attract tb^ 
attentiotty ot e^ke their jealdusy* Pridb 
and ambkion were the- moving principtes^ qf- 
these cruel smd ruinous Warrvp^i^cipt^'^^hieh^ 
wduldinfol: di^ehsewith atiy thinfg short di 
the intir^ humiliation! of the vanquish!^.. 
Every trace o£ supreinacy and independesHSe- 
xhtist b6 a»iflihilated fvom eviery other nation.^. 
The sutxs^ss of: the Cbaldean ami$^ in effect*' 
itog thte enti*^ siubjtigMion of all other na*. 
tions, is prediitted iti the \^ords of our tsestt.. 
God had determined, that, this pfower should, 
triufrtph oi^et ^vei^ othe**, ** And now have* 
I given aH: these kiids into th^ haind of N^« 
U(!h^nezzai^ the king ofi B^byloiH my Ber*. 
vafnt ; and: the beasts ^ Uie fidd havel;gi1^^. 
'him aho td s^r Vie 'Mm^ , And^ all maitions shidli 
tierve hibi)4nd^ \a^ sl>n^ and hi$; son'i^ sod,, 
uhtilfthe^veT^ titfnie^of his^'land «ame :: afid4 
^hienTHi^ny iili^tibn^alkiigtseait Idags shall i«r^> 
themselves of Mitil And' it iaatllicoiEiie'tioi, 
|939S^,^ ftat <he nai^A ^d king^oni whii^i 
'vt^ dOI^ s^r^ Ihe -safitxte N^btidliadi^^sgar* tite 
^ling ef Bkbyfon^^^DdithttC' i^Q Qot p&i t&eirr 

^^]rdli»'<^ tile' luisg^of J^s^ 



Ion, that nation will I pttnisb^' saith the Lcht^ 
"With the sword, and with the famine, and 
with the pestilence, v^niW I have comumed them 
by bis hand** The anger of God, it seemia^ 
yr'a^ excited against all nations ; and the Bar 
bylonian power was to be made use of in the 
execution of that vengeance, which was de^ 
creed against them. " Thou art my battle** 
axe and weapons of war : for with thee will 
I break in pieces the nations ; and with thee 
will I destroy kingdoms/* &c« The plaia 
import of it is, that Grod would make use^ 
of the barbarous and impious Chaldeans aa 
instruments to fulfil the righteous determin- 
ations of bis prcfvidence. And if that un«» 
;odly nation were made to subserve the 
ingdom of God, is it absurd to hold the 
same to be true oi all wicked men ? If God 
-could consistently and gloriously work by 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar and his numer^ 
xms host of idolaters \ he may, with equal 
consistency and propriety, make all wicked 
men instrumental of the accomplishment of 
the great designs of his providence. Thus 
is the general instrumentality of the wicked, 
in the affairs of divine government, estab- 
lished beyond contradiction. That this 
sentiment may appear in a convincing point 
of light, I shall deem it expedient to adduce 
a number of plain, and, as I think, conclii- 
sive arguments in support of the doctrine^ 
that sinners are God's instruments in the 
great work of government j and then hrie^- 
\ StigB^st bow Qod gets g^ory to ' ' 
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sid'ch ifteaiis. lii e^dh of tfefese particMars btt^ 
«rily appeal is td the ftrftclfes of Odd. 

We 2^!^e first to cite arguments in ftoiyfof 
the doctrine, that much of divine gdv^rn^ 
irierttis adftiini^tered by means of wicked 
tten. Wh^n God is sJbbtTt the ^otk of chai 
tifiietnent, (and ^hfe is fer ftom being Uhii#<i*- 
^Siary in so dfepWv^d a i^orld as otirsf,) hfe 
Ras 'occasi6W for siich in^tmmentalityy ^ fe 
tonson^ht With the tfempe^s 6f the iingodiy. 
Updn suth octisions It is, that Odd ^fcibt^ 
frtin^ a fzcb 6f sinful treatiirea inth as arfe 
•tfie^t to becomie the ebc^cutioft^r^ of his witt, 
iind by thfetn catfies into bfFec^t the wfe^ tnd 
-^*utaiy discipline of feii ]^!f<ivitlenfee* WheA 
te Witches ov^r life c#Sittfrcfs tb do ihfe^A 
•^citod arid Act evil, \#6 fihd that lArf«t^tt««t* 
of a ^flbfdttt! d^criftJon ir6f ^iiij^lojred* BW 
'^ftictld^s, tti^t^ttetariding the cha^f ac«e?r ef 
•«he lAstrtitafttife <6Aterned in ^ddticitt^ 
fheetii i3t€ as «aily the work df Gcxi, as thfe 
'tt^fete a^tecfaftfe articled 6f ^xp6f ie'nfc6, WhiA 
ialt t<> tke lot (rfer^atu^es^ TMs tea<J» tiife 
to alfedge^fo* th* 

1st* Ai*guttieh* j in* gttpport of tfce' db^tn Al^ 
'Sd^'alnc^, <Hat thfe efifedts, v^hicb ir^prodtfc}. 
'ed by thte agehCfy of Wieki^d men, are oftcfi^ 
^ci^bed' to ^ &Mi fi» tl^. appdi^tin^nt m& 
'{vttk ©f Ms irifiB5t(% \;dSeT)to»<ridSenGe. iThfe 
biWfe tod the hifst6ry df crfftiifton e&pei*feH<fe 
are fall'of suth in^tat^ce^ ' We shall cotteft 
^ few» <e&ough' ft^r afi exaftn^e «d iSfss^Mt^ 
^d ctidi^rih t4i8* j^yititneM, wMeb We ^fb^ 

^v<k}£^; ^e HM b^li^ ttt a period ak 
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^riy as whien tlie Iscaefites first ^aenC 
<iown into Egypt to sojourn. Wkeii 
Joseph, hitherto a strs^nger to his perplexed 
and grieved brethren, at length declares him* 
self, he acconopanies the astooishiag and over« 
whelQiing discovery with some very perti* 
Bent and judicious observations upon pravk 
4?Rce, or the 'government of God in tke av* 
i^i^ement and production of human evenrt* 
** Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me hither j foir 
God did send me before you to preserve life* 
^«*^And God sent me before y oa to preserve 
you a posterity in the ea^th, and to save.you9 
fiy«& by a great deliverance. So now, it was 
jE|Ot you that seut me hither, but God : and 
be hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and 
lard of aU his house, and a ruler throughout 
all the Und of Egj'pt/* He^^e \i e have a 
memorable instance <^ divine agency and 
Snterference in a sort of connection with the 
depraved actions of men. It is directly to 
the point of substantiating wluit has been 
laid down, viz. that the same identical events^ 
^e, in one point of view, ascribable to God, 
and, in another, to wicked men. J.osepli 
says to hi^ brethren, Te- s<fld me hither^ and 
God sent* me, hither. Does he mean any other, 
than ths^t God had brought about the event, 
and had done it by their me;an8, or had used 
tbemas instruments, in making this wonder^, 
f ul provision for mankind and the church ? 
The work is expressly ascribed to. God, as 
its author. He is ack^i^owiedged t(^. have 
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both planned and executed it. B«t .di9e$ 
this imply, that envy and malice had no hand 
in it ? It implies only, that the counsel of. 
God was benevolent and wise, while it ia 
expressly declared that the evil-minded sons 
€)f Israel were moved with cruel jealousy and 
hatred to the transaction, which issued ia 
so much good. In this affair^ two leading 
and most important ideas are to be noticed ;: 
first that Joseph's brethren sold him into 
Egypt, and secondly, that God sent him: 
there. The same event is here traced to tha 
vindictive malice of men, and to the pure 
benevolence of Deity, But it is certain, that 
a primary influence cannot be claimed by. 
both. God must, therefore, be acknowle<%- 
€d as first and supreme, and man as his in« 
Strument. To the one we trace the efiect^ 
as to the original, and to the other, as the 
instrumental, cause* Joseph's brethren meant 
he should go into Egypt as a slave"^ and. 
God meant the same. Tbdr view was to 
be revenged on one they hated ; God^s pur* 
pose was to open a way for the preservation 
of many lives. When God is the supreme, 
agent, and man an active instrument in his 
hand ; it is by no means necessary, that both 
should act under the same views, and with 
the same intentions. God is able to promote 
and carry on a good cause by means of the 
wicked conduct of the vilest of men, as the 
above example very fully proves. This will 
also appear from other examples, to which 
we may be referred. The captivity of Israel 
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and Judah by the king of Babylon is uni- 
formly represented as a punishment inflicted 
upon them for their sins, and as such it can 
be no other than the work of God ; since it 
ifi his sole prerogative to call men to account 
for their evil doings, and to chastise them 
for their ungodly ways. The Judge of all 
the earth never put this work out of his own 
hands. He could not do it, without rcsien- 
ing his authority, and ceasing to act in char- 
acter of moral governor. If the captivity of 
tjie church by the Babylonians was, there- 
fore, a punishment for sin, it was inflicted 
by the hand of God ; but is it, on this ac- 
count, the less a fact, that the king of Baby- 
lon did actually lay siege to Samaria and Je- 
rusalem, and overcome them, and carry a- 
^ay their people into other countries under 
his jurigdiction, and there hold' them in a 
state of captivity for many years ? Here a- 
gain, two things are equally true, the one as 
the other, vJz, that the Babylonians, the ene- 
Uiies of God and Lis people, made inroads 
yxpon the* church, prevailed against them, 
apd carried them away out of their own 
land, and that this event was brought about 
by the hand of the most High. History 
states the fact, that Nebuchadnezzar took 
Jerusalem, and carried the peqple to Baby- 
lon^ and the prpphet bewails the event as a 
sare judgment, visited upon them by a just- 
ly incensed and angry God. " How hath 
the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with 
aicloud ip hi^ an^er, and ca§t down from 

W 
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heaven unto the earth the beauty of ISraef," 
and remembered not his footstool in the day 
of his anger ?" If this devastation and ruin 
was brought upon Jerusalem by the arms oF 
the Chaldeans, and was, nevertheless, the' 
Lord's doing, a work of his faithful at\d 
righteous providence, does it not bring us to 
this, that God works by the instrumentality 
of the wicked ; so that the miseries which 
they, by their crimes, bring upon their fel- 
low-men, may be attributed to the hand of 
God ? This perfectly agrees with the repre- 
sentation of the prophet Isaiah, concerning 
the primary and ultimate cause of those ca- 
lamities upon the Jews, and the distress' 
brought upon them by the Babylonian waiv 
** O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the 
staff in their hand is mine indignation. I 
will send him against a hypocritical nation, 
and against the people of my wrath will 1 
give him a charge, to take the spoil, and ta 
take the prey, and to tread them down like 
the mire of the streets. Howbeit he mean^ 
eth not so, neither doth his heart think so ; 
but it is in his heart to destroy and cut off 
nations not a few/* 

Among so many caseis, which are full to the 
present point, and some of which are record- 
ed upon alnu)st every leaf of the bible, I 
hardly know which to select for the further 
use of the subject we are now upon ; but, 
for an additional example I shall recur to the 
afflictions of Job, In them we shall see the 
double agency of God and man. We shaU 
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see the Lord Jehovah laying a grievous bur* 
den upoii his servant, for the trial of hb pa* 
tience and constancy, and making use of a 
variety of creature agents, to carry this ob« 
ject into effect* The influences of Satan, 
that grand enemy of God and all good men, 
is concerned, in no small degree, " And the 
Lord saith unto Satan, Behold, all that he 
hath is in thy power ; only upon himself put 
not forth thine hand. So Satan went forth 
from the presence of the Lord." If what 
follows, in the loss of children and substance, 
be reckoned the work of the devil j it must 
be confessed that Satan was not the only 
creature agent^ who took part in it. The 
Sabeans fell upon the oxen and asses and took 
them away, and slew the servants with the 
edge of the sword. The Chaldeans, also, 
made out three bands and fell upon the cam<^ 
els, carrying them away, and slaying the ser- 
vants with the edge of the sword. Let it be 
granted, that these marauders, these robbers 
and murderers, were instigated and urged on 
^y the devil,and committed their depredations 
iipon the property of Job under the influence 
o\ his malice; yet this will not imply,that they 
were no agents in the affair. If the devil 
acted a part in this tragedy, so did the Sabe- 
ans and Chaldeans Ukewise. And after all 
this is observed, the great original, independ- 
ent cause is still out of view, until we listen 
to the following words of Job, in which he 
acknowledges the interference of a divine 
\xmdK *^ Naked came 1 out of my mother'^ 
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womb, and nuked shall 1 return thither r t!ke 
laord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord/' Should 
it be a(ked» who it was that brought |x>verty 
and wretchedness upon Job ; wDiild it not 
be answered, that this work was given into 
the hands' oJF Slitan, and he dispatdied it ? 
and that his weahh was pillaged fi-ona him 
by plunderers, mercenary men, who loved 
the reward of violence and rapine ? Satan 
and his coadjutors among men stripped the 
opulent and prosperous Job of his riches, and 
made hina a sufferer under th« pinching- /land 
of want. At their door lies the whole mis- 
chief. And does the injured, the oppressed,* 
the impoverished saint vent the anguish of 
his soul by breathing out mormtiTs ag^nst 
these inhuman authors of bis wo ? Does fce 
brand them* as the original contrivers, as well 
as the ea^ecutioners, or agents, of his misety'i 
** As for me,'* he says, " is my compfaint to 
man ?'* Men had bereft him of his treas* 
tires, and why should he not complain to 
them of the wrongs they had done hina ?• 
The reason is, that he has a superior cause 
in his view. He feels that God has brought 
him into trouble, though by the secondary 
agency of men and devils. " God hath de- 
livered me to the ungodly, anc^ turned me 
over into the hands of the wicked. I was at 
ease, but he hath broken me asunder : be 
hath also taken me by the neck, and shakeA 
me to pieces, and set me up for his. mark,** 
The afflicted patriarch looks beyond the oax^ . 
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rages of man, and the temptations of the de* 
vil, and sees a supreme righteous governor, 
who is infinitely above all creatures and the' 
spring x>f all their motions, pouring worm- 
wood and gall into his cup. He contem- 
plates the Deity, as dispensing his righteous 
judgments to the subjects of trial, by means 
of those agents, whose impieties and violen* 
ces render them odious to God and terrible 
to .men. Job felt the chastening he was un* 
der to be from the Lord none the less from 
its coming in the way.it did, or its being the 
effect of the counsels of darkness, and the 
corrupt passions of men* His view was evi- 
dently such as we find on every page of sa* 
cred history, viz. that God acts by creatures, 
even the most polluted and sinful, in fulfil- 
ing his purposes, in bringing to pass the most 
necessary and wholesome measures of his 
government.. Nay, this is the view, which 
all reasonable persons entertain of the subject. 
If an individual rises to uncommon pitcn of 
usefulness, and is looked upon as contribut- 
ing a great deal to the well being of the 
community ^ it is a common thing to ac- 
knowledge such an one to be a gift from a- 
bove, to have been raised up by our common 
Creator for purposes of goodness and favour < 
to manldnd, and to be an instrument of di- 
vine beneficence to those, who reap advan- 
tage from his good offices. On the other 
hand, tyrants aad oppressors, men of exten- 
sive influence and base intentions, are, gener- 
ally^ allowed to be a besom of destruction ifk 

W w 
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riie hand of providence, raised up and s^* 
forth among mankind, to punish their disc* 
bedience and rebellion against the King of 
kings. Thus it is said, " And the Lord 
stirred up an adversary unto Solomon, Ha» 
dad the Edomite : he was of the king*s seed 
in Edom/' David acknowledges a divine 
providence ev^n in the vile conduct of the 
wicked, where he answers respecting the 
curses of Shimei, in the following wotd^;. 
** So let him curse, because the Lord hath 
^said unto him. Curse David* — ^Let him alone, 
and let him curse : for the Lord hath bid- 
den him." The same is signified iii Mica- 
iah's vision, as follows j ** I saw the Lord 
sitting on his throne, and all the host of heav- 
to standing by Mm, on his right hand and 
on his left. And the Lord said. Who shall 
pursiiade Ahab, that he may go -up and fall 
at Ramoth-gUead ? And one said on this 
manner, and another said on that manner. 
And there came forth a spirit, and ^tood be- 
fore the Lord, and said, I will persuade hin*.. 
And the Lord said unto him. Wherewith ? 
And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a 
lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets* 
And he said, Thou shak persuade himi and 
prevail also : go forth, and do so. Now, 
therefore, behold, the Lord hath put a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets^ 
and the Lord hath spoken evil concerning 
thee/'' Those false prophets, it seems^^ were 
the instruments of Ood*^ indignation Upon. 
^a)>^ i% w^U as the arcliex who «aiote 



that he difjd. Their sm itself was the means^ 
by which Jehovah accomplished his own pn&r- 
pose. All the good and all tlie evU, that are 
experienced in this world, are from the hand 
of God, notvviihstaading they flow in upon 
us through 3uch channels. The mercies of 
God to his church, in turning again her cap^ 
tivity, were bestowed through the hands of 
Cyrus, who knew not him, in whose cause 
he was acting, and hy whom he had been 
raised up and anointed to do this service. 
|Iis being an idolater, a wicked man, was na 
hindrance to his being a proper iastritment, 
by which the great God might redeem his 
people. Others after him, with the same 
ignorance of God and devotedness to idols^ 
though with less uatural urbanity and dem- 
ency, were instruments, by which God was 
pleased greatly to try the faith and sincerity 
of his people^ Most of the distress, whichi 
conies upoa nadons. Mid individuals^ is. 
through the perverse and injurious conduct 
cf men : is it, therefore, not icoxti Gadl and 
are we, for this leason, not to receive andi 
improve it as a divine chastening ? Surely 
Ihis would be as contrary to the commoa 
concessions, of mankind^ as it is to the gener*^ 
al tenour of the ^criptiires. A writer* of the 
Roman Catholic communion, surveying the 
evils. of the French revolution, more particu^ 
larly a^ religioh is <:oiwserncd, observes j. *'The 
unbeliever and the usurper impelled the Ja~ 
cobins ;. the Jacobins bullied tlie huguenots y 
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the devil encouraged them ^1 with the sstme 
phreDzy. Tbus^ God made me of them all to try 
b'u church.^* No sentiment is, perhaps, more 
' universal, among believers in a cKvine provi- 
dence,, than thit events^ whether prosperous 
or adverse, originate from the hasd of God, 
and that consequently creatures, wbo are 
concerned in bringing them to pass, are but 
the instruments ot that providence, by which 
such events are produced. .If a fellow-crea- 
ture relieves our distress, that relief we owe 
to the power and goodness of God» If he 
does us an injury, and filb us with pain, pan 
we say that such an evil has been in the xity 
and the Lord h^th not done it ? Are not out 
calamities, whether few or many, whether 
great or small, whether derived through the 
agency of men or some other way, to be all 
traced to the governing influence and power 
of the supreme Being ? If this be true, which 
it is impossible for us to deny, then the wick' 
ed may be, and are, the instruments, by 
wbich God executes many of his prosriden^ 
tial purposes.^ We proceed to the 

2d. Argument in favour of the doctrine, 
that wicked beings are used as instruments 
in the work of divine government, which h 
this, viz« that they are often Irkened, in the 
scriptures, to instruments in common use a- 
jnong men. By this I do not mean, that the 
wicked ^re resembled to certain natural 
things, which may be, or sotnetimesare, put 
to use upon some of the occasions of fife, as. 
for instance ^ the devil is likened to aroaii^g 
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Hon, and this animal, it is well known, h 
fiometimes used for a show to extort money 
from persons o\ a curious eye. I acknowl- 
edge it would be absurd to argue, . that the 
devil is an instrument, because he is Ukenfed 
to a roaring lion, an animal that may be used 
as an instrument of avarice or diversion. 
But what I would here suggest is, that the 
wicked, under the government and control 
of the supreme Being, are likened to things, 
which are, in their own nature, instruments 
of workmanship in the hands of an artist* 
It is well known, that certain things do ex- 
ist, in relation to some particular purpose ; 
and, aside from this, they would be as noth> 
ing. What would be swords and spears, if 
there were no such thing as war ? The very 
.mention of the former conveys an idea of the 
latter. And what would be plow-shares and 
pruning-hooks, if the art of husbandry were 
a thing unknown ? It is certain that such 
things could not exist. It would imply as 
xnuch of an absurdity, as to say that creatures 
may exist without a creator ; or that a 
square may exist in the form of a globe. 
Relative things, without their peculiatr rela- 
tions, are notT\ing. Would it be possible to 
conceive of an army without a general and 
other officers to command it, and ;put it ia 
motion ? It would be easy enough to con- 
ceive of a concourse of men, sufficiently 
large to constitute an army, having ©o head 
or chi^ among them ; but without proper 
officers it could not be an army* And haw 
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could one form an idea of a sceptre, without 
a king, or magistrate, to wield it ? The two 
ideas necessarily go together^ and -cannot ex« 
ist apart. A sceptre can be nothing else b\ft 
an instrument of authority, or power^ in the 
hand of magistracy. Viewing it in any oth- 
er light, is actually depriving it of a being. 
There are words expressive of relations as 
well as of things ; and when such words are 
used, it is the relation that is aimed at, and 
nothing else. If you speak of a sword, for 
instance, you meannot merly a plate of irotj^ 
or steel, of a particular shape, and with si 
sharp edge. This will not, of itself, make it 
a sword. It ihust be designed for war, for 
the purpose of human slaughter. Its being 
adapted to^ this use, is the great thing, which 
gives it its name. Could yoa, therefore; 
compare any thing to a sword, without brings 
ing in the idea of its fitness to promote mis- 
ery and death, and that not by any self-mov^r 
ing power of its own, but as used and ap^ 
plied by the hand of another ? Whatever cru- 
efties and horrours are caused by the SN^Ordi 
we do not ascribe to it, only as an instrument 
in the hand of the warrior. It can effect 
nothing by itself. I have introduced thi^se 
remarks, that we might be helped to see 
clearly, that wherever God likens the wick* 
ed to such things, as men employ .for instru-t 
xnents in their several callings, or to answer, 
their particular occasions, the comparisoR 
holds just so far as their instrumentality ex- 
tends. He. that i^ holy and true hath &aiaL. 
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th the book of Revelations, " Kim that over- 
cometh will I make a pillar in the temple of 
iny God, and he shall go no more out." Docs 
he mean, that he will make him as stupid 
and unfeeling as is a pillar of wood or stone ? 
and not rather, that he shall have the same 
rank and beauty, and be of the same use, in 
the spiritual temple, that the pillar of marble 
is in the natural ? When God compares Eph- 
f aim to a deceitful bow, does he mean that 
hfe is like a piece of elastic wood, which may 
be put to many uses or to none ? which may 
fee bent, or burnt in the fire, or left to rot 
upon the ground ? The comparison evident- 
ly reaches to the properties of the bow, as an 
testrument of war, or as adapted to the dis- 
isharing of afrows, and to nothing else. If 
God likens wicked men to instruments, of 
whatever kind, it proves that they are in- 
struments, or else the comparison utterly 
fails, and no instruction is communicated. 
We willj^ therefore, proceed to call up some 
df the instances on divine record, in which 
we have this kind of proof, that the wicked 
are instruments, by which God executes the 
purposes of his moral government. The 
first that offers itself for consideration is 
in the words of our text. " Thou aft my' 
battle-axe and weapons of war : for with 
thee will I break in pieces the nations ; 
afnd with thee will I destroy kingdoms,** &c» 
How expressly does God here assert, the' 
complete subserviency of the Chaldean pbw* 
et to the governing influence of his ^royi* 
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dence ? that, as conflictting artntes Bse* the 
battle axe and other weapons of war agai-nst 
their enemies, to break them in pieces^ and 
destroy their force ; so he will use that proud 
and imperious nation to bring deselaiion up^ 
on others, until his almighty arm has hum- 
bled and subdued them f All that was done 
by Nebuchadnezzar, his princes and servants^ 
in attacking, conquering, and ravaging, the 
countries, against which their successful arms 
were harried, was as really done by the hand 
of God, in which they were but mereinstru- 
soents ; as the blood, which £|owed. at rAer 
point of their swords, was shed by their* 
hands, by means of the weapons they used 
Would you say, that the sword of the Chal- 
dean made women childless by its own in- 
nate and unborrowed strength ? that it cut 
through and laid prostrate whole slaughtered 
hosts by a self-directing energy of its own, 
AS if no arm of man was necessary to wieW 
it ? No man ever entcFtained such athoia^ht* 
The slaughter is attributed to the sword as 
an instrurment. He^ who wields it, is the a^ 
gent of destruction. And what are the arm- 
ies of Cbaldea, triumphing over abased and 
exterpated nations, but the sword of him, 
who Buleth the nations* with a rod of iron^ 
3^nd breaketh them to pieces like the potter's 
vessel ? " Thou art my battle axe and weap^ 
ons of war.** Pious Davidj under thie grieve 
ous trials he met with from persecutors, took 
sanctuary for hope and consolation, in the 
belief,, that.wicfeed men did npthiug wad 



^Cmtd'do ilothiiig, any farther than they wer^ 
terried on by the invisible hand of God ; 
that in their greatest outrages and oppres- 
uonsi they act^d as the instruments of a mst 
and hoJy providence, which opened to him 
^ door for carrying his complaint to God, 
who, as he bad originated the evil, was able 
to bring it to an end. " Arise, O Lord ; dis- 
appoint him, cast him down : deliver my 
soul from the wicked, which is tby sword •* 
From men which are thy bandy O Lord, from 
fiien of the world, which have their portion 
in this life, and whose belly thou fillest with 
thy hid treasures/' - If God resembles the 
wicked to weapons of war, as we have seen, 
proving that they are the instruments, by 
which he inflicts his wrath upon those, who 
JiPe already fitted to destruction ; so also does 
be liken them to other kinds of instruments. 
*^ O Assyrian, the rod of noine anger, and 
the staff in their hand is mine indignation/^ 
He, who, in one place, is styled God's battie- 
st, is here called a rod of correction, with 
which he will chastise the heathen, and cor«« 
rect his own backslidden people. A little 
further on, in the same prophecy, this same 
power is likened to instruments still more, 
which adds increased evidence to the doc- 
trine, that wicked men are useful in God's 
kingdom, as instruments. of his glory. Af- 
ter predicting what should befall the land of 
Jttdea, the prophet proceeds, " Wherefore it 
shall come to pass, that, when the Lord hath 
performed his whole work upon mount 2i* 

X 
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on, and on Jerus;Jem, I will punish tiie fhiit^ 
of the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and 
the glory of his high looks. For he saitfa. 
By the strength of my htad I have done it^ 
and by my wisdom ; tor I am prudent: and 
I have removed the bounds of the people^^ 
and have robbed their treasures, and I have 
but down the inhabitants like a valiant man/^ 
what is the guilt implied in this self-applaud- 
ing language, coming from the lips of an iL-n 
lustrious conqueror ? It is in tUs,'tthat he 
honoured himself as acting in a higher sphere 
than that of a mere instrument in the hand 
of Providence ; which arrogatice and impie- 
ty the prophet goes on to reprove. *VSbaJJl. 
the ^An? boast itself against him that hewelh 
therewith ? or shall the jaw magnify itself 
against him that shaketh it ? as if tlxe red 
should shake itself against them that lift it-^ 
up, or as if the staff' shovld lift up itself as if 
it were no wcK)d.'* If the Assyrian monarch - 
has overrun kingdoms, and reduced them to 
a degraded, state of subjection to himself, . 
shall he ascribe it to his own power, as if he 
had acted independ«itly, or were any more 
than an instrument, by which God was pleas- 
ed to humble the haughty tyrants of the 
earth, and deal out stores of wrath upon the 
ungodly ? This would be, as if the axe should 
boast itself against him that heweth there- 
M ith, &c. Nebuchadnezzar is, therefore, as 
much an instrument in the hand of God,, to . 
bring down princes and people, such as God 
chuses to abase, as the axe is in tl|g haod of 
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him, who heweth therewith : and the axe 
can as well fell timber and hew it without 
the workman, as Nebuchadnezzar could con« 
quer states and kingdoms without God. 
However different a creature man is from an 
axe, a saw, or rod, he is not less an instru- 
ment. The power of Babylon, after its fall, 
is acknowledged to have served as an instru- . 
ment in the hand of God against all people, 
even as the event was foretold in earlier 
times^ *' How is the hammer of the whole 
earth cut assunder and broken ! how is Bab-* 
ylon become a desolation among the nations!" 
Besides being likened to instruments of the 
determinate kinds, which have been men* 
tioned, men, as to their moral nature, are 
also denominated vessels. This, though some-- 
thing more of a general term, is expressive, 
equally with those already considered, of 
certain instruments, used upon divers occa« 
sions, in the ordinary pursuits of life. A 
vessel, whatever be its peculiar capacity or 
structure, is always for the convenience and 
use of its owner. We have no notion of 
vessels, of any description, without persons 
to use them. To think of theic existing for 
their own sake, or in r^elation to themselves 
only, would be palpably absurd. Their use- 
fulness will admit of as many kinds and de- 
grees, as there are diversities in their natures, 
torms, and dimensions ; but they are abso- 
lutely of no account, unless they are capable 
of being put to some use ; which implies, 
that they ai^. have an owner, to whose pleas* 
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tire they are entirely* ^ixi^rvient. M Vam 
are vessels^ they do aot exist for themseWes^; 
bat for another^ to wham they beloaghy «ar 
absolute right, and whose prerogative it i«» 
to use them cut »i regaird to his own soine- 
reign will. The scriptures assuise ue, tfaat^U: 
men are vessels from the hand of God the^ 
great artist; but ^e>me are udto hoaoui!) and 
others unto dishonour* The mcked are i>^ 
the latter description, and are tesimd v»^^ 
sets of wrath. ^^ Hath not the potter power 
over the day, of the same lump.tojnake one 
vessel unto honour, and another unto jdk-- 
honour ? What if God, wiBing to shew ki^. 
wrath, and to make his power known^. mi* 
dured with much long-siiffenng the vessdr 
of wrath fitted to destruction ?* If we learn 
any thing from this text, it is this ; thai: Ood 
has a use for the wicked as really as he hm 
for the righteous, a truth which may be it- 
lustrated and explained by the different sorts: 
and qualities of vessels used among cnen^f 
The vile are chosen and made useful in thmr 
place, as really as the finer and more eleganti 
. ones. ^^ But in a great house there are not 
only vessels of gold and of silver, but also o£ 
wood and of earth ; and some to honour aai{ 
some to dishonour." It would not be just 
to say, the vessel unto honour is of use, and 
those of the other description quite unnec- 
essary and useless. Thb would be ruining the^ 
apostle's illustration, and overturning the 
portion he had laid down. As well might 
ive say, chat the househdder has occawmifoc 
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iKMie but the most elegant and costly furni* 
ture^ and actually uses no other in any de-^ 
partment of his house, not even in the loweat 
branches of household business ; as that God: 
makes no use of the wicked, as instruments,, 
m managing the vast concerns of his king- 
dom. We proceed to a 

3d. Argument in support of the' doctrine 
we are attempting to vindicate, which is,, 
that God actually makes use. of the wicked 
in fulfilling the scriptures* If this be true, 
who will say, that he does not work by their 
means^ as much as any labourer docs by 
means of the implements, which belong tQ 
his peculiar calling ? If the Spirit of God has 
indited the scriptures, no doubt it ^ his will 
that they should be completely sudd exactly 
fulfilled. But if they cannot be fulfilled on- 
ly through the agency of wicked men and 
devils, will not God make use of theQi to 
support his own veracity, and bring to. pass 
the wise designs of his providence ? It is not 
supposed, that the wicked da, or can, per<^ 
form any thing, in fulfilment of the scrip* 
tures, with a view to this end« Their be? 
ing under any such motive, wouId.be direct* 
ly contrary to the doctrine, and th€^ suppo- 
sition we are now upon. It would imply 
such a regard to God, and his word, as is 
not compatible with the character of a wick- 
ed man. Jehu did, indeed, pretend to hava 
in view the fulfilment of prophecy against 
the house of Ahab, when he was p»rsuin|g 
that devoted race with the terroi: of h» 
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sword ; but his real* motive, no boufat, vea^i 
the establishment of himself in the kingdanu . 
When God accomplishes his word by the in* 
strumentality of wicked agents, though he: 
does it not without a»y will in them, yet he - 
does it without any concurrence of their will 
with his. Accordingly, when God speaks, 
of sending the Assyrian against the Landof 
Judah, to fulfil his word against them, it is 
added ; " Yet he meaneth not so, neither 
does his heart think so ; but it is in his heart 
to destroy nations not a few/* God could 
gird him, as he did Cyrus afterwards, thought 
he knew him not. In many cases, it seems 
absolutely necessary, that those, who are ful- 
filling the scriptures, under the control and 
direction of a divine hand, should be totally, 
ignorant of what they are about. Thus Pau/, 
addressing persons of the stock of Abraham^ 
says; " For they that dwell at Jerusalem,, 
and their rulers, because they knew him not, 
ftor yet the voices of the prophets which are 
read every sabbath-day, they have fulfilled 
them in condemning him/' Here it is stat- 
ed, that the crucihers of Christ were led on 
to that barbarous deed, putting to death the 
Lord of life, through ignorance of his char- 
acter, and of the scriptures. concerning hkc^ 
and in no other circumstances could they, 
have so proceeded against him, as to havc^ 
fulfilled what was written* The a^stle gives 
a further hint upon this pc^nt in t^e follow^ 
iiig words j "But We speak the wisdom -of 
Ood ^P ^ mystery, kmu the hidd«,\Rd«toWfc 
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^Mch God ordained before the world unta 
our glory ; Which none of the princes oi 
this work knew ; for had they known ir^ 
they would not have crucified the Lord o£ 
o£ Glory," I am of the mind^ that it would 
be no error to say, . that more scripture is 
fulfilled by the wicked conduct of men, thaa 
by their good deeds* By scripture here I 
do aot^nean divine requirements ; but di* 
vine predictions \ the same that the apostle 
meant, when he said, " Men and brethren j^ 
this scripture must needs have been fulfilled^ 
which the holy Ghost, by the. mouth of Da- 
vid, spake before concerning Jadas^ whichv 
was guide to them that took Jesus." A very 
large proportion of holy writ consists of pre- 
dictions of future events, relating not only to* 
the state of the church, but to other por- 
tions of mankind also. These even ts, ia vast: 
many instances, are brought about in provi* 
den.ce, by the iastrumentaiUy oi wicked men. 
entirely ; such as the various destructions o£ 
mankind by the sword,, which were foretold,, 
but not commanded. It was foretold, to A- 
braham, that his seed should sojoutn four 
hundred years in Egypt, in. a state of afflic^ 
tion. This scripture God fulfilled by the in>^ 
St ru mentality of several classes of wicked 
men y JosepVa brethi'en in selling theic 
brotlier, who afterwards provided them a^ 
settlement in that country,, and the Egyp* 
tions in laying them under cruel tasks and 
exactioc^s. The dismemberment of the king-. 
i^Wi pt Israeli, by the revolt of the ten tribea; 
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was predicted, and afterwards fulfilled thra^^ 
the wicked intrigues and irreligious craft oF 
Jeroboam, on the on^ hand, and the incon- 
siderate rashness and foolhardit):€SS of Reho- 
boam on the other. ** Wherefore the kiDg^ 
hearkened not unto the people ; fot the 
cause was/r^m the Lordy that he mighi fetfsrm 
bis sayingy which the Lord sps^e by Ahijah 
the Shilonite unto Jeroboam^ the Son of Ne-» 
bat.*' The seventy years captivity of Judah^ 
and their after return, were predicted ; and 
the events were accomplished, the one by the 
instrumentality of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
other by that of Cyrus, both of whom wete 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and^ 
for aught that appears, real enemies to the 
true God. Many other great events were 
foretold, particularly by the prophet Dankt^ 
^ich have been fulfilled in the desolation qF 
ancient kingdoms and empires, accompKsbed 
by the inveterate wars, which vanity and 
thirst of power have fomented. • All these 
are instances of the fulfilment of scripture 
by the instrumentality of the wicked. Af. 
ter the birth of Christ, Herod fulfilled the 
scriptuEse? by murdering all the innoeent 
babes of Bethlehem. Judas also fulfilled the 
scriptures by his perfidy in betraying the 
Saviour, and the persecuting Jews by bring* 
ing Paul before kings and rulers. The Ro« 
mans fulfilled the words of Christ in com« 
passing Jerusalem with armies, and laying- her 
stones even with the dust. The wicked have^ 
^eir since, been f ulfiBing the > scripture Uk 



their varieus mutual conflicts, in their more 
private offences, rand in their united oppo«U 
tion to the cawe of God. ^* For God hath 
put in (heir hearts to fulfil his wiU, and to 
agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast^ 
until the wortk ^fG^ shall be fulfilled.*^ 

We proceed to a 

4th. Argument in defence of the doctrine 
under' discus^on, which is, that prayer is of- 
fered to God upon the principle, that all 
creatures are dependent upon and subordi* 
nate to him, as the instruments of his provi« 
dence.^ If this principle be not granted, the 
mouths of the eaints, of all God's praying^ 
peofde, will be effectually shut, in respect to 
most of those humble petitions, which ure 
ctictated by their piety. If the king's hearts 
is } not turned by the hand of the Lord, even 
as the rivers of water are turned j what en., 
couragement have his subjects to pray for 
peax:e, and the blessings of good government 
under his reign ? Their offering such ^ re<* 
quest to the most high God, implies a belief^ 
that it is his province to work, by the instru* 
mentality of men, in securing to the subjects, 
of his favour those benefits, which appertain 
to the social state, and are the result of that 
connection, which subsist between man and 
man. If men act any otherwise than as the 
instruments of divine providence, they» and 
not God, should be supplicated, in prayer^, 
when those things are needed^ which are ta 
flow immediately from their hands. In thi& 
oase, Dajoi^l^ instead of making his supplica^ 
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tion to God, as he did with grtet hUimltt< 
and fervour, for the return of the Jewisk 
captivity, should have prostrated himself be- 
fore the king of Persia, whose decree wasf 
necessary to procure the release of the cap- 
tives. How could Daniel » or any of his pi- 
ejus brethren in captivity, indulge a hope of - 
ever escaping from that forlorn state, other- 
wise than by trusting in God, that be would 
put it in the hearts of their rulers to liberate^ 
them and give them permission to return ta» 
their own land ? As God had brought thenn^ 
there without a miracle, so they had no rea^ 
son to anticipate a miracle to bring theitv^- 
back again. Their redemption was to he' 
effected in a way of human means and ex- 
ertions, Accordirtjgly, Nehemiah made ap* 
plication to Artaxerxes for his patronage itt 
aid of the work of restoring Jerusalem to its- 
former gloxy, as the place of God's peculiar 
residence, and the dwelling place of the 
chuitch. But this did not supercede his pray* • 
ing to God, as the power^ on wh(>m alone 
the success of the undertaking would Ulti- 
mately depend. "_ Then the king said unto 
me, For what dost thou make request ? So* 
I prayed to the God of heaven. And I said 
unto the king, if it please the kiiag, and i^ 
thy servant have found favoiH* in thy sight,^ 
that thou wouldest send meunto Judafa,un' 
to the city of my fathers* sepulchres, that J 
may build it."^ He first prayed to God, an^ 
then presented his petition to the king; whtdt 
unpUP9 his acjsnowledgment of God^ as th^ 
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supreme ordcrer aiid disposer of events, and 
the need of' creatures as instruments, by 
which God delivers his people from a state 
of adversity. This doctrine of God's abso- 
Aite dominion over the hearts of men, evea 
of the v^icked, and his use of them as the in- 
^ruments of his providence, is contained in 
queen Esther's instructions to Mordecai, up- 
on the occasion of her proposed appearance 
beforethe kingtosue for the life of her people, 
whose extermination was threatened and 
even resolved upon. Mordecai had, by a 
messenger, represented to Esther the need of 
her maldng intercession to the king, upon 
this occasion. But it was hazardous to the 
Kfc c£ any one to come in before the king, 
unless called for. " Then Esther bade them 
r«turn Mordecai this answer ; Go, gather 
together all the Jews that sire present in Shu- 
fihan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat 
nor drink three days, night nor day : I 
also and my maidens will fast likewise, 
and so will I go in unto the king, which 
is not according to the law ; and if I perish 
I perish.** The object of this fast was to 
procure, by humility and prayer, for the 
queen a favourable reception and audience 
-wWi the king ; which is tantamount to say- 
ing, that God acts upon the hearts of men, 
even the wicked, to bring good to pass for 
those he loves, and that, in this way, they 
became instrumental of what he designs to- 
wards the subjects of his government. Up- 
on what other ground could the apostle Paul 
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put confidence in the promise of Jesu»Chri#l 
to him in the following passage. *^ Then 
tpake the Lord to Paul in the night by a vis* 
ion. Be not afraid, but* speak, and hold not 
thy peace ; For I am i^ith thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to hurt thee ; for I have 
much people in this city/* Tins divine 
promise supposes it to be a> prerogative of 
God to cause the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder of the wrath to restrain ; 
to do with men^ as men do with the instru- 
ments, by which they attain the end ot their 
vocation^ 

Our next attempt will be tO: diow, how 
Cod gets glory to himself in the disposal he 
makes of sinners, agreeably to his eternal 
plan of government, aitdin fulfilment of his 
most holy counsels. Upon this head I must 
study great brevity* Why, it will be asked» 
need an omnipotent and infinitely wise God: 
resort to such instruments^ of government as: 
wicked men, rather than confine himself to. 
various orders of pure and upright beings, 
for the means of displaying his Godhead ? 
Taking a hint from the apostle Paul, I might, 
Vsrith as much propriety, ask why there should 
be, in a great house^ any vessels except of 
gpld and silver ; and why those th«^ are of * 
wood and earth might not be dispensed 'with 
entirely. Will any one quelstion, whether 
it is at all to the advantage of household con- 
cerns to have some, that may be termed ves^ 
s^ls unto dishonour^ that is, too course and 
homely for the same department with the 



mbte^sumptuous and beautiful ? You will 
not consider this similitude as my own. I 
am indebted for it to inspiration. It is to 
illustrate an important truth, viz. the fdlovv- 
iiig, that God glorifies himself in the wicked, 
a« really as he does in the righteous. *' For 
we are unto God,'* says the apostle, " a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and 
in them tliat perish. To the one we are the 
isavouF of death unto death ; and to the other 
the savour of life unto life." Though God is 
said to have no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth 5 yet in such^ the apostle says, there 
is a sweet savour unto God, which implies^ 
that he is glorified in them. And in the 
mnth of Rom. he tells us in what point of 
view God gets glory to himself from the 
vessels which are unto dishonour, even im- 
penitent sinners among men* " What if 
God, willing to shew his wrath and make his 
pow6r known, endured with much long-suf- 
fering the Vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion 5 And that he might make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, 
which he had afore prepared unto glory, E- 
ven us whom he bath called, not of the Jews 
only, but also of the Gentiles ?'* The apostle 
is here professedly showing,why there should 
be not only vessels unto honour ,but also unto 
dishonour ; and he says, that God endures 
v^ith much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction, that he may have occa* 
sioa to shew his wrath, and make his power 
known, and aJbso to make known the riches 

Y 
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of his glory on the vessels of mercy. This:i 
is the good end, for which wicked characters - 
exist. This is the end^ for which the scrip* 
ture saith that Pharaoh was raised up. " For 
this same cause have I raised thee up, that I 
might shew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the 
earth.*' Had there been no monument of 
divine power and justice, as Pharaoh was, to 
be exhibited in contrast with Israel, going 
forth triumphant^ly out of Egypt, the glory 
of God, as an avenging sovereign, would not 
have been seen ; nor his glory, as a merciful 
Saviour, discovered in its proper lustre. By 
pouring his vengeance upon the wicked, God 
gives an illustrious example of his justice in 
their doom \ and also brings into affecting 
view the exceeding greatness of his mercy 
in them that are saved. I'he Chaldean em* 
pire was raised up, not only to be a besom 
of destruction to other nations, who had be* 
come ripe for ruin ; but also to become it* 
self an example of the same overthrow, and 
thereby to exhibit an instance of God*s right* 
eous judgments. ^^ And all nations shall 
serve him, and his son, and his son's son, 
until the very time of his land come ; and 
then itiany nations and great kings shall serve 
themselves of him/* This same course of 
events takes place in innumerable instances. 
While one, in the career of his wickedness, 
19 helping on the plan of providence, as an 
instrument of divine indignation upon other 
iinners, he is preparing bitter ingredients for 
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his own cup. Thus God glorifies himself in 
the wicked by making them, sometimes the 
instruments, and sometimes the subjects, of 
his wrath. In this way he brings to light 
his power and justice on the vessels of wrath, 
and the greatness of his mercy on the sub* 
lects of redeeming grace. 
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2 CORINTHIANS, wi. 12. 

For tf there be first a willing miodf it is aeeepted mn 
eording to that a man hathi and not according to that be 
hath not. 
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i& the followiiDg discourse is design* 
cd to be in connection with such preceding 
ones as h#ve invited your particular atten- 
tion to the subject of the divine character 
and government, a short review of what has 
been exhibited, upon this point, may be prop- 
er and useful to prepare the way for what is 
now before us. From the scripture princi- 
ple, that the Judge of all the earth will da 
right, we have been led to inquire what it 
is for God to do right, concluding that this, 
whatever it be, furnishes the only ground 
for the confidence of creatures in their su- 
preme moral governor : that rectitude, and 
that only, inspires confidence, which makesk 
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it necessary it should be understood^ that 
every creature may know the full authority 
he has to repose himself entirely and unre« 
servedly upon the Deity. That God is able 
to do right, can lie under no possible hin-» 
derances, nor meet with any impediments, 
to the perfect execution of what his soul de- 
sireth, appears from his perfections, that he 
is omnipotent, omniscient, immutable, and 
free from every bias depending on the influ^ 
ences of others. Were he not fully able to 
perform his own pleasure to the utmost, it 
is obvious, that the confidence of no creature 
would be his due, for he could not do right, 
that is, do the proper work of God. And 
jsince he unites in himself all divine attri^ 
bates, we have no room to doubt, that his 
throne is established in righteousness, that 
rectitude, complete rectitude, is the order o£ 
his kingdom. But as different persons may 
annex different ideas to the term rectitude, 
and may judge differently with respect ta 
what is right and fit in a being, ^ho stands 
at the head of universal existence, we have 
supposed this point required some particukc 
attentiou and investigation. And to find 
the rights of the Godhead, or what is incum- 
bent on Jehovah, ic will be seen, at once, 
that he must not be placed in the situation 
of any other. To be God over all, is a pre- 
rogative and a dignity, which, undoubtedly,, 
belongs to him. Our enquiry must have 
this in view, in all its stages. What then is 
right to be done by a being, who is su^r^mep, 
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who is before all, and' above all ? Would it be 
right for him to inflict an evil upon himself? 
As this must be essentially opposite to the 
tempfer of an intelligent being, so there cart 
be no possible obligation to it^ in one, who i«- 
self-existent, and before all other beings^ 
And it will be easily perceived, that an oblr- 
gation to do one's self no harm, implies an 
obligation to the contrary, viz. to do himself 
the most good in his power. As it would 
be wrong in God to do any thing dishonour- 
able to his own name, so it is right for him 
to honour himself, in the highest possible de- 
gree ; that is, make his own glory his ulti- 
mate end, in all things. To swerve from 
this principle, upon any occasion, would be 
an infringement upon his own rights, rob- 
bing himself of a dignity, which is inherent 
and inalienable. This would he wrong, in 
any being whatever. A manwould sin in 
giving up any thing, which was his own. 
The sacrifices, to which men are prompted 
by virtue and religion, itnply, that nothing 
is, absolutely, their own* And as they have 
no real, independent property, even in tbemi- 
selves, norin any thing, which comes under 
their disposal, they are bound, by an indis- 
pensable obligation, to perform all those dis- 
interested and generous services, which may 
be termed virtuous. Nothing can be right, 
but upon the supposition, that the contrary 
would be wrong. And to pass over, or o- 
teiit, any thing, which it would be right to 
^o, must be judged criminal, an act crt posi- 
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tive wickedness, ff, in any given case, it 
would be right for a man to give a part of 
his substance to another person, it would be 
wrong for him to withhold it. All the rea- 
sons, that may be pleaded in justification of 
any action whatever, will go to disapprove 
and condemn the neglect of it. If it be right 
for God to make his own glory his highest 
and last end, in the government of the world; \ 
then, to suppose he governs for any other 
end, is; in effect, charging him foolishly, or 
taxing him with wrong.. It does not ap- 
pear, that he is at liberty to seek any inter- 
est but his own ; and that, if he were to do « 
it, he would lose his right to the confidence 
of every creature.. It being a clear case, that 
the glory of God is the best and most wor- 
thy object to be pursued, it becomes certain, 
that a God of rectitude will propose this as > 
the end of all his counsels and works. What- 
ever he does, in eternity, or in time, will 
have this in view ; and he will leave nothing 
undone, that can be of any use to accomplish 
this valuable purpose. The best plan, that 
God can devise and execute, to stamp excel- 
lence and lustre upon his kingdom, and to • 
establish the honour of his own name, must 
be the one, which is actually put in practice 
by his almighty hand. To suppose otheiJ- 
wise, would be to say, either that G5d is not 
aiming at his own ^ory, or else, that he is 
incapable of obtaining the end he has in view. 
Either of which would be too impious smd 
profane for any sober man« That God has 
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planned and will accompKsh such a system of 
government, ^% wHl fill the universe with his 
praise, is evident from that view of the scrips 
tures, which we have taken, since the pre- 
sent subject has been under exaniiflatioii. 
For this matchless, this unparalleled purpose, 
he has given being to the universe, as an im- 
mense whole, and to every individusd crea- 
ture, hawever magnificient, or minute. For 
this purpose, only, ke regulates them \n 
their place, and perpetuates them ia th^ 
order. For this purpose variety rs mixed 
with uniformity, pleasure accompanies pstiay 
and a. vast complication of events, baffling all 
the calculations of men, evince a mysterious 
providence in the whole. As creation is the 
theatre, upon which God displays himself, so 
it furnishes the instruments, by which he 
carries on and completes the work of gloii- 
fying his own name. All sorts of creatures 
bear a part in this most important concern y 
though, in some, if not in all, instances, ia a 
manner quite imperceptible, or inexplicable^ 
tons. AH intelligent creatures, from the 
highest to the lowest, have a sphere of in- 
fluence allotted them. All in one way, or 
another, are used as God's instruments to 
build up and adorn his own kingdom. Saints 
are chosen vessels^ in one department, and 
sinners in another. Thus have we found the 
true ground of confidence in God, such as is 
absolutely necessary to a comfortable view of 
our relation to the supreme Being, as depea« 
^^x^ creatures. We have found,, that he: 
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warketh ail things after the counsel of his 
own will ^ that he counsels and seeks his owu 
glory as the final end of government f and 
uses his creatures, as ixustruments in protpnot^ 
Ing it, and that this makes it safe for all crear- 
tures to put their . trust in hin^ Though* 
this res4jilt of our iaquiry ap[)ears to be in 
the most perfect agre^nent with reason and 
ficripture ; yet will not some be apt, with 
the perplexed and confounded Nichodemus, 
to cry out, " How can these things be V^ It 
h well known, that every important bible 
doctrine has met with, objectors ^ and no* 
one, perhaps, was ever more resolutely ask 
sailed, with a view to discredit it by the difi- 
ficulties, with which it is attended, thsm that 
of man's dependence on God and subordK 
nation to him, as a mere instrument of his. 
glory. A great many things have been sug> 
gesled, and vehemently urged against this 
doctrine, with a view to overthrow it, and to> 
prove it cannot be consistent with certain, 
other sentiments, which are allowed to be 
contained in the gospel. Whether these ob« 
jections are consistent with a hxmible sub- 
mission to the authority of God, and that 
meekness in receiving the ingrafted word, 
which the apo&tle enjoins, I shall not stop 
here to inquire. And though I can see no 
possible way of giving a proper gloss^ to the 
bible,consist<entIy with discarding the leading 
ideas, which I have been endeavouring to. set 
before you, in that series of sermons, which. 
is not yet closed y and though, upon ^ajFr 
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other plan of doctrine, it seems to me w# 
must lose our confidence in God entirely and^ 
for ever ; yet^ as ob|eCtions are frequently 
<^ered,and that too with imich sseal and spir-* 
it, and as I wish inot to quit the present sub* 
jject, without having given it a hkx and thor^ 
ough examination, as far as I am al:^ to do 
it ; I shall attend to some of the more com- 
mon and considerable objections that are ad^ 
vanced against what \ have been labouring* 
to establish from the scriptures. If the oh^ 
jections, to which I shall attempt an answer, 
do actually seem to have weight with any of 
my hearers, I hope they wUl be enabled to 
-give, at least, a candid ear to what tnay* 
be proposed for their consideration, and that 
their attention will not be called to any thing 
captious or evasive. May it be our care to 
give every consideration all the weight it 
deserves. The present day's discourse I in- 
tend to devote entirelv^ to- the examination 
of a single objection, of one which, as it is 
in the mouth of every objector to our doc- 
trine, so it is conqlusive against us, if it ha^ 
that foundation in reason and truth, which 
the objector seems to suppose. It is this, 
,vi2s. that if men are but the instruments of 
providence, the instruments, by which God 
works and fulfils his own plan of governs 
ment, and, consequently, their actions are 
enly the effect of a divine-; influence upon 
them, then their conduct is aH ne^essary^ 
which destroys, their liberty and moral a^en>> 
cy» and reduces them to the coaditioar <Kf ~ 
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nere macfaines, which are incapable of ei« 
ther praiae or blame. 

I know of no objection against that theory 
of human dependance,which I have been lay- 
ing before you, of which. more is made than 
of the present one. The idea seems to be 
confidently taken, as if it were too intuitive- 
ly evident to need an argument for its sup- 
port, that a creature, who hs^ no exercises but 
SHch as are immediately wrought in him by 
the power of God, can be no more of a moral 
agent, and no more liable to be called to an 
account, than the dock, which moves only 
by virtue of those mechanical powers, on 
which all its operations depend. It is true, 
iiideed, that men cannot be the instruments 
of Providence, as we have endeavoured to 
prove that they are, without being - as de- 
pendent for every exertion they piit £t)rth, 
as is the machinery and motion of the clock. 
Every thought, purpose, and external action, 
must be the e&ct of the divine will, must 
be a workmanship of the divine hand ; or 
it cannot be viewed in the light in which we 
have viewed it, viz. as the means, by which 
the supreme governor carries his own pur- 
poses into effect. And whatever is an effect 
of the divine will, or the product of almigh- 
ty power, must, we confess, be necessary, as 
necessary as is the will of God, which causes 
it. This is no more than to say, that cause 
and effect are necessarily connected, or that 
there can be no cause without an efiect, any 
more, than there can be an effect without a 
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and effects are less necessariiy connected^ tha 
iiatural ones are, without embrsujng the satne 
absurdity in the one case, that evidently a^ 
pears in the other. For instaBoe, if the 
conduct of Moses and Pharaoh were dF^ 
fects of divine power, it was as nectssairy 
that they should act, when that power wsK 
exerted, which was the, cause of their ac- 
tions } as It was, tliat a world should je:us^ 
when that power was put forth, wfajch pre- 
duced it. And I may say further, that if 
their respective conduct was needitil, in the 
^eat chain of providence, to eflfe:t the glory 
of God, as it appears that it was, thto it wto 
^s necessary they should act as they didi^ as 
that the nan^ of God should i3e ^or&fied« 
No one will say, that it is necessary there 
should be a regular succession of day and 
nighty while time lasts, and yet, thac it k 
unnecessary, that the sun should pei^iddicaU 
ly ri]$e and set, as it has done front the be- 
ginning. Means mu:st aiways be considered 
to be just as necessary, as the end, to which 
they lead» All the actions c^ men, which 
God employs to bring glory te himself, aire 
as necessary, as that he should be glorified, 
it would be absurd to say, that there is % 
necessity of the latter ; but not of the form- 
er. This necessity of acting is a subject of 
great grief to many, ivho are provoked by 
it to exclaim. How then can man be free i 
If he be thus held under the bonds of neces- 
ftity, how can he be a moral a^nt ! how can 
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lie be more a subject of moral right or 
wrong, than the vessel at sea, which is gent- 
ly wafted by pleasant gales, or tossed about 
aod violently driven by fierce winds ! It is 
BOt my design to prove, that men's acting 
dependently on God, as the instruments of 
his government, is consistent with their be- 
ing under no sort of necessity of acting as 
they do* I know of no possible medium, 
by which this could be effected, should the 
attempt be made. What I shall feel myself 
concerned to do, is only to prove, that the 
necessity they are under is not of such a na- 
ture, as to infringe their moral liberty, or, 
in any measure, to render it improper for 
them to be held accountable for their con- 
duct, so as to be subject to either reward, or 
punishment. If a man may be a moral a* 
gent, or, as some would express it, a free a* 
' gent^ in bis moval concerns, and yet be a 
mere dependent instrument in the hand of 
God, and, as such^ necessarily yielding to a 
superior power, by which he is put forward ^ 
the, present otgection, I conclude, must van- 
ish. For the only difficulty, here started a- 
gainst this idea of dependence, is, that it des- 
troys moral agency^ that men, while they 
thus act, cannot act freely. I conclude, no 
one will pretend, that a man may be a mor* 
al agent, and yet not be, properly, a subject 
<>f moral government, in its fullest extent ; 
which implies subjection to authority, ex* 
pressed in commands, prohibitions, ani 
tiireatenings. That men are moral agents^ 

Z 
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it) the most perfect sense, and at the samir 
time dependent, in the manner we have en-' 
deavoured to show, I shall aim to make evi-^ 
dent, in the sequel of the present discourse^ 
To do this effectnally, and that we may see 
the objection fairly removed, I shall 

First, Enquire what is necessary to constl>- 

tute a moral agent. And then 

. Secondly, Whether such an one may not- 

be dependent in the fullest sense : or as mocb 

* so, as any instrument is on him, who maket^ 

stnd uses it. 

One is constituted a moral agent by bein^- 
endowed with moral powers* By moral' 
powers is meant those facukies, or proper^i 
ties, of mind, which relate to moral objeetSk 
And, by moral objects, right and wrong are 
pointed out, in distinction from natural 
things, in which there is no desert of praise, 
on the one hand, nor of dispraise, on thd^ 
other. That there are such things, as right 
and wrong, which deserve to be commend* 
ed, or condemned, it will be no presumption 
to assert without prorf, since the belief gf it 
is universal, and does not rest upon any train 
of reasoning whatever. Though men, sorae* 
times, differ about rules of conduct ; yet it is 
hardly credible, that ^ny man should be 
found, who, in his senses, would dispense 
with all lule, that is, view all actions alike. 
It is as essential to the nature of man to make 
distinctions between actions ; to approve of 
some and disapprove of others ; as it is to a 
1»easi^o-s^k hi§ food where nature has pro* 
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vid^d It for him. This is his grand charao 
teristical feature, as a moral being, Ilis be* 
ing capable of pleasure from having done one 
thing, and of remose from having done tlie 
Contrary, is that, which establishes his rank, 
and raises him above other beings, who have^ 
confessedly, no moral nature. Having pre- 
mised this, as a definition of the term morale i 
proceed to the further consideration of the 
«iibjecc# To act morally, a man must have 
ft perception of moral truth ; and, having 
come to a view of it, must chuse or refuse 
it» The diflcovery of the object will be re* 
ferred to the understanding, as the office of 
that faculty. To approve, or disapprove^ to 
chuse or reject, wiil be reckoned the provf 
ince of the will. And here lies the right or 
wrong, the praise or blame, involved in the 
case* We never think of applauding a man^ ' 
merely for seeing his duty, for perceiving 
what he ought to do ; neither do we re^ 
proach^ or condemn him, merely for his ig« 
nora^KHe of what is proper, or for his not see- 
iog, clearly, how he ought to behave. But^ 
after his understanding is informed, if we 
6ee him cbu$e the good and refuse the evil^ 
for this we give him praise^ and so, vice 
v^rsa. It is the state and the operations of his 
win, therefore> that must determine how far 
he is worthy of commendation. And thiis 
agrees with our text, which declares, " I^ 
there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to that he hath not.'' The apostl<? 
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was treating upon the duty of alms-gi^ogv 
of sending relief to indigent, afflicted, breth*- 
ren. That th^e is moral beauty and fitness 
in tsucii actions, in such adisintere^ed, libera 
al conduct, he proves from the example of 
the compassionate Jesus, who, though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poorj thaa: 
we, through his poverty, might be ridi. 
But though he enjoins the bestowmeat of 
worldly substance, as a demand, in the name 
of Christ, frona the naked and hungry ; yen 
he does not make the virtue of the deed, ii0f 
the wickedness dP the n^lect, conast in tbe 
abundance, or scantiness, of tbe ofiaring ; 
but in the temper of the mind, or state of 
the wilL He does not tell them, thM they^ 
cannot be approved of God, unl^» they ac* 
tuaiW make out a gift to such or «uch aa 
amount, and put it into the hands of some 
j3ecessitous person. If they possess and can 
spare but Hitle, that little is not the rate^ by 
which their charity will be m^sur^d. It n 
the willing mind, that gives the subject Ms 
moral stamp. If the will is in favour oi 
right things, there is moral rectitude y if it 
is against them, there is n^ora) guik, oritt 
desert. Moral agency, we see, tberefwe^ 
consists in exercises of will. But it will not 
hence follow, that all beings, possessed of 
will, are, therefore, moral agent«. It is the 
will's being employed about moral oli^ects^ 
that renders it a moral exercise. The brute 
has a will in common ^th a man ; but as he 
has ao discernment of moral otigects, his mU 
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esnnot be exercised about them^ and conse^ 

<iuently there is no morality in it. All in« 

teUigences, who have the faculty of distin- 

^guishing right from wrong, of discerning 

^uJes of conduct, and knowing when they 

are conformed to, and when violated, togeth« 

er with the power of chusing or refusing, 

are moral agents* The actings of the mind 

towards things, which are eligible or not, on 

account of their moral qualities, as they are 

exercises of will, do bespeak the subject a 

fnoral beings Having; voluntary exer* 

cises, upon subjects of a moral nature, is 

the only thing, 6£ which L can possibly con« 

^eive, as giving oiie a right to be denominate 

ed a moral agents This is, certainly, as much 

as the terms imply«^ The universal tenouc 

and style of the scriptures is in harmony 

with this idea*. In these sacred writings 

Cod addresses mankind y as moral agents^ 

and^ as such, enforce moral obligation upon 

Ihem. And how does, he do it ? By exhi« 

biting a clear representatioa of truth, gr mor« 

al objects in- general^and then* exhorting to a 

i^^t choice.. ^' I call heaven and earth to 

record against you this dfiy,'' said Moses, 

" that I have set before you life and deaths 

blessing and cursing : therefore, choose life, 

that both thou and thy seed may live/' If 

scripture truth is calculated tamoveusta 

choose the good it offers, and this be the evu 

dent drift and design of the whole word of 

€k)d, does it not strofigly convey the idea^ 

that ow iDQFal agency conidsts in ch^osii^ 

Z a 
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the morsd objects, iw^bich present tlkemsel^es 
before us t Surely God would not teach us 
that, which is not moral, nor nnake any sol^ 
cmn addresses to us concerning it, either to 
lead us to it, or to withdraw us from it x 
neithet would he onuit to enjoin any thing of 
moral obligation, nor to warn us against any- 
thing mot ally wrong. But all divine injunc- 
tions and prohibitions are fulfilled, when we 
. choose the good and refuse the evil. This is 
. evidence, that moral aget>cy consists in the 
, choice of moral objects, and in nothing else.— 
^^ut says the objector 

That must be a free choice, for which the 
.subject is to be held accountable, and not 
the child of an eternal, uncontrolable neces- 
sity, which leaves him no room <or chance^ 
to act otherwise than he does* 

So, theHj it seems, it is not enough for a 
man to cbme God for his portion^ but tl^is 
choice must be free^ or it can turn to ©o good 
account. And it is not lenough to make one 
a- sinner and expose hi^n to the wrath to 
jtome, that he chooses a life of impiety aod 
rebellion against God, unless this choice also 
be free. What timn have we now t© do, 
but to find out the difierence there is be* 
iween a choice, that is free, and one that is 
not ? or to learn the pi'oper <distinctioin bi^* 
tween wili 2^ Ihree will I My hearers, I hope, 
will no^ think ill of me, if I recoil from this 
task, ' as too ard£tous to be undertaken. I 
would as soon attempt to pDint out a differ*^ - 
M^nce b!»f?^?vcen four and twice tuso. Jyfipexc 
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-gating a ciioice^ or mere exercise of vviH, and 
^then comparing it with an act of free will, I 
should have no terms by which to show how 
the one is unlike the other, I know that, 
for a long time, a very free use has been 
.made of the term liberty, in. relation to mor- 
-ai exercises, as if there were such a thing, as 
moral liberty^ in distinction from moral re- 
^traint. Accordingly,, nothing is more com- 
mon, than to speak of men,.in regard to their 
mor^l exercises,, as free agents. As these 
terins iiave been iatroduced and established 
by the most respectable authorities, it would 
be reckoned presumptuous, no doubt, to . 
.speak against them, as useless, impeninent^, 
und unmeaning. But they should: not be 
^aUowed -to hinder our search after truth.. 
Liberty, apphed to natural things, is very 
determinate and intelligible. No one can 
mistake its. meaning*. When a man i§ saidi 
to have liberty to walk abroad, it is under- 
Mood, that he is not in prison, or under any 
forcible confinement. A liberty to act is, 
glineFally, understood to. mean, an exemp- 
tion fj*ofl9 ail outward restraint, or limita- 
tion.; so that^ a person is not prevented act-^ 
ing out the isshole of his inclination, or de- 
sire. If he has forpied a resolution, and 
|:)Othing without comes in his, way to hindtr 
tis exeeutirig it, thea.h^ may. be said to be 
free. Will ^atiy man say he is not fre^^ so ■. 
lomg as ihe is abk J:0 do whatever he wiiis. ? 
thj^t isj meets with -no isnsurmountablc obs<^« 

4fts. to. ^;£eMilmMt of bis pwi^QW^ ? I^ 
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are always supposed to act freely, when tKSir 
wills and external' actions harmonize ; and: 
their Kberty is infringed, only when thi^ 
ceases to be the- case. When a inan i$ seiz^ 
ed as aprisoner, and com petted to enter the 
dungeon, he . does not act freely •, because- 
his will fs to n>ake his escape^ but superior 
power restrains him* In our common use 
of the term liberty, we, therefoi^e, combine 
two ideas, one of which respects the mind, 
and the other the- external . organ*. How, 
then, can this be a proper term to express 
that, in which mind alone is concerned^ If. 
two or more objects are placed before m^,, 
out of which number £ am to select' one, as^ 
my own judgment or fancy shall dictate, it 
will* be propter to say, I have Kberty' to take 
which I will J that is, on which, soever my 
choice faHs, there is nothing to hinder itsbe* 
coming mine^ But can it be ^aid^ that xheut- 
is any liberty, as it respects making the 
choice ? I know some will answer in the af- 
firmative, and say, I have liberty to cbus^ 
which soever I will : that is, I may chiae the 
one I chuse^ or the one I have wilUd tochuse ;. 
or, which is the same thing, the one which 
I have chosen to chuse. And ^at gr^t idea 
of liberty is there contained in all this ? Let 
the charm, of words be dispelled, and all wiS. 
be dissipated. But are not men free in aM 
dieir actions, rdative to religion, whether to 
embrace or reject it? batl&werv thai they 
^^t voluntarily, or what they do is an ejcert- 
^> o£ the wilt ; and if any fiberty^aotue^^ 
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cesiarily implied in this^ is contended for ; 
concerning that I can give no answer, for it 
must be something, of which I can form no 
idea. But is it coming to this, that men in 
the exercises of their hearts, in loving and 
fearing God, or in diusing the ways of sint 
and lusting after their multiplied abomina- 
tions, are not free agents ? May we not then 
safely obliterate from oor minds every idea 
of a future retribution, of a heaven or hell, 
in the world to come ? I reply, that if the 
influence of bible truths, concerning an aw# 
fill hereafter, rests wholly upon a single un^ 
meaning, or, to say the least, indeterminate 
word, and all is to fall to the ground, as 
soon as that is given up, it is quite imma« 
terial when this takes place. It is enough 
that men are moral agents, that they have 
understandings to discern moral truth^^^nd 
wills to acquiese in, or reject it. For any 
thing more they have no occasion t» fit thenx 
for a place under the government of God,, 
as subjects of commands and threatenings, of 
rewards and punishments. If we have a dis« 
covery of our relation to God, and of the^ 
services we owe him, and imme(Uately upotit. 
this, find our wills strongly inclining towards, 
our duty, and do actuaUy chuse the part, to^ 
which truth invites us ^ will it be rash, or 
premature, to judge favourably of ours^ves, , 
before we have in^ired, whether it was a 
constrained or free choice I Or, on the otk» 
er hand, can we never be conscious of ^uilt^ 
^^ account o£ willing an act of disobedi$Qfi£b 
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to God, without having first ascertained tkat^ 
the will was free ? If the will mtf be, or may. 
not be, free, in its exercise^, some skill must 
be necessary to make the tJistinction f and. 
no sense of right or wrofig can he had, un- 
till this point is settkd*^ If all a<lt» of will 
are free, then what need can there be of 
the term free-^wHl ? Or what propriety i^ 
there in saying we muht chose frtely^ 15 
order to be worthy of praise or bibune i 
This would he only sayings that ao inr^ 
untary being cannot be « moral bein^ ; 
which is obvious to the «eit8e of every man*. 
When we speak of mat), a;s a free agents \i 
we mean any thing more by it^^ than, that ke 
acts voiuntariLy, wiien he acts at aU, w^ chi^ 
his .exercises are exercises of wiil^ I must say^ 
that I 'See no evidence, tl^at mafi is a free a^^ 
gent* To be free^ in any otiier seime, is by 
90 means necessary to moral agency;* If it 
be plain to us, that men have knowledge of 
moral truth, and a will respecting it^ we need 
nothing more to convince us^ that they are 
moral agents ; because the very case aup* 
posed implies it* If we wish to ascertain an^ 
other point still further 00, viz* that they 
Tsxefree agents, 1 know not what difficulties 
may attend the project, since^^ if being vol* 
tmtary is not to be free^ it is quite uncertain 
what will amount to it. Those, who make 
jnoral fiberty consist in any thing, but mere 
acts oi will, may. not be agreed as to what in 
xloes consist in 5 >or if they be, the terms ihey 
fareacribe may iba beyond the reach of man^ 
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persons, who, upon this ground, can never 
know, that they are free agents. And how 
unlikely is it, that the moral freedom of man, 
if that be essential to his standing in God's 
kingdom, as a subject of government, should 
be found to consist in something, not perfect- 
ly obvious and familiar to every mind ? That 
there i^ no moral liberty, except what consists 
in mere exercises of will, I shall consider as 
evident from the following considerations. 

1. We can have no consciousness of any 
ether sort of moral liberty* The use of mor- 
al faculties, in men, is to fit them to be ad* 
judged to some reward or punishment. But 
a judge cannot honour himself in judgment, 
but by addressing himself to the understand- 
ing and sensibility of those, to whom he ad- 
ministers. He cannot procure respect to the 
law, by executing it in favour of one and 
against another, unless each subject is made 
sensible, that be is amenable to the tribunal, 
which judges him ; and that the sentence, 
passed upon him, is a just one. To stop the 
mouth of a criminal, who falls under the lash 
of the law, it is necessary to enforce a con- 
viction of his crime. But there can be no 
conviction of guilt, and responsibility to the 
law, without a consciousness of those things, 
which are necessary to constitute a crime. 
If a man is indicted before a civilcourt for the 
crime of murder, he must be conscious of 
the several things, Vi^hich are implied in that' 
crime, viz. that he actually kiiled «. man ; 
that he did it deliberately in the free enjoy. 
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ment of iis reason ; and that he "did it witA 
a malevolent intent, and not in the discharge 
of his duty ; or else he cannot submit to the 
tentence of the law against him, as an ejoer- 
cise of justice. The same may be zppSed to 
the subjects of Ood*s righteous law and au- 
thority. The Deity can gain no facmour 
from rewards -conferred on some, and pun- 
ishments inflicted on others ^ unless each 
subject is conscious of having justly entitled* 
himself to the part he receives. The right* 
eous man must be<:onsciou$ of his rectitucfe^ 
and the sinner of his crimes, or the law, 
which provides them their respective, desti- 
nies, will not appear to be holy, and just, atui 
good. But to be conscious of rectitude, <m 
the one hand, or of sin, on the other, one 
must be conscious <rf the things, which con- 
stitute these respective characters. And if 
men must be free, in order to be either r%hfl- 
eous or sinful, there must be a consciousness 
of tliis freedom, or one cannot feel that he 
is entitled to either a reward, or punidimect, 
from the hand of God. To be convinced, 
that the Judge of ail the earth does right, 
and does not act an arbitrary part, when he 
exercises his creatures with favours or frowns, 
they must be as sensible of having acted, 
morally, in what they did to incur his deal- 
ings, as to have acted at all. But how can 
^ man be conscious of having acted, moral- 
ly, only as he is conscious of all, that is ijsn- 
plied in a moral action ? We knbw, tAat 
^en may be ccnscioixs of their own exercis* 



#ir iiid vltews« tb^vc discovery of moral ob- 
jects^ and their dispositions, or feetings, to- 
wards tbeiB^ they have an immediate percep*^ 
timi, or coBsdoustiesS) of. if they have wil- 
led an act <^ obe<fieDce to God^ or an act of 
rebellion^ of such an ' esercise they can be 
conscious ; and if this, of itself, implies rec* 
titude or sin, with such a consciousness they 
can appirove the sentence, which treats them 
accordikig to what they are, JBut of what 
•Doral liberty, other than this exercise of will, 
can any man be conscious f He cannot be 
conscious of being free from a divine infiu* 
^nce, in those e^xerdses, which are termed 
mora}, any more than he can be conscious of 
subsisting without any exercise of God's 
power to preserve him ; or of walking with- 
out a divine unseen hand to direct his steps. 
Nil»/man was ever yet conscious of such a di- 
vine influence, as affects the heart, any more 
than of that, which first gave him being. 
And if God influences men, without its be- 
ing perceived by them, other than by the ef- 
fects produced ; how can they be said to 
know, by consciousness, that he does not in- 
ifluence them in causing such acts of will, as 
they, from time to time, put forth ? Free- 
dom from divine influence, in respect to the 
will, is, therefore, no part of the moral liber- 
ty, of which a man may be conscious. A- 
gain ; he cannot be conscious that his exer- 
cises do not take place by virtue of an eter- 
tnal necessity, fixed by the immutable coun- 
sel and will of God. Some writers on mor- 

A A 
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aMiberty ha^e strenuously idsisted upon th^. 
idea, that a pretvious. necessity of acting,-. ne« 
cessarily takes away liberty and nvpral agen^ ' 
cy ; that if the eijcercises of the roind are 
from any cause out of itself, the. power, of 
God for instance, th^y are necessary, and, 
therefore, destitute of jngrali ty . Ti h^ Ub^- 
ty they contend for consists in a fi:eedoa:\ 
from all necessity of acting, or from ^ny pre-s, 
vious certainty, that we. shall apt, or that. our. 
actions will be as they are. If any Jaw say 
they, or. plan of operation, exists to mak^ it 
certain, that an action shall take place, or be 
of such a kind, before it has actually cooi^ 
into being, that action was necessary, and SQ 
not free. For instance ; if God had so plan-. 
ned it aforehand, that Judas should sell his 
Master for thirty pieces of silver, that action^ 
being predetermined, was necessary, and qua- 
sequently not criminal. Or if God before 
ordained St. Paul's faithful defenjce of the 
gospel before kings and rulers, that conduct 
in him could not be praiseworthy, because it 
was necessitated by the efllcient willof God,» 
Now, I would ask any plain hearer, now be^ 
fore me, whether he is conscious of enjoying 
any such kind of liberty ; whether he can see. 
clearly, by turning a view within upon himr 
self, that his exercises of love to God, or love 
to the world, were none of them predetjer- 
mined in the counsels of God, or made ne- 
cessary in any other way. I do not a$k what 
liis belief is respecting this matter ; but what. 
he knows and realizes in the sa^me way, that 
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he does his having had such and such exer- 
.dses. You are certain, by consciousness, 
that you chose %o attend the public worship 
of God in his house, to day. Have you the 
same certainty, that this act of choice, or 
^ill, took place without any thing to make 
it necessary ? I dare answer for you, that, 
whatever opinions you may have formed, 
yoti hiaive no such consciousness within you* 
You are conscious of the will only, and of 
nothing else, that could afiPect its moral qual- 
ity. A man may be conscious of restraints, 
in respect to those actions, which are conae«» 
quent upon his will ; and by them he may 
find his liberty destroyed : for instance, if a 
fiian suddenly awaking from sleep, and not 
knov^ing his situation, wills to rise, but finds 
himself pinioned down with strong cords ; 
he is then sensible that his liberty is gone» 
because he is under an invincible necessity^ 
E^t this is not a necessity, which can apply 
to acts of the will. A man, too, under strong 
nervous affections, may be under a necessity 
of moving, otherwise tKan by the direction 
of his will. In this case^ the necessity is ut- 
terly opposed to liberty. But such a neces- 
sity is against the actings of the will, and not 
the cause, of them. It may be a very evident 
truth, that when persons are created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, and that, because 
God" hath before .ordained that they shall 
walk in them, their good works are made 
necessary by the purpose of the most High ; 
hxA no man> performing such ^ood works. 
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can be comdons of adltog imdef' this nee^ 
suy. And i£ it be true, that a man couMi 
never perceive it, even if the neceMoty &d 
exist ; how can any one be supposed to per- 
ceive that it does not exist. The fact k^ 
that all the causes of hunian volition, or o£ 
the acts of our will, are totally imperceptible 
to us 'f and, consequently, cannot be objedts 
of consciousness. Ail the moral liberty, there^ 
lore, that we can become acquainted with^ b|r 
this faculty, consists in real exercises ef tte- 
will. The causes of those exerciBes can be no* 
matter of consciousness, and, consequeatlyy: 
can, no wise, affect that liberty, of which we 
are conscious, to render it greater or iMi. 
Hence we see, that the only moral Uberty^oiF 
which we can be conscious, consists in mere 
exercise of will, without any regard to neoss* 
sity, or contingency, in the matter. Wheth* 
er the acts of the will be necessary, or not^ 
yet they are acts of will ; and here lies aH tbe 
tQoral liberty, that any intelligent being can 
be conscious of. And if there be any oihet 
kind of liberty, of which a man cannot be 
conscious, let there be never so nmich ssld 
about it, by way of boast, or otherwise^ ; yet 
it is as useless with regard to every purpose 
of moral agency and accountability, as ia tlie 
instinct of a brute. 

2. Aces of will may be nimsary^ thougJ^ 
they cannot be ctmstraimd. Some dlvinei^ oS 
eminent learning and sense, and of whom 
great accuracy, upon the present 8ttb|efie|. 
^^ght be expected^ hgn taken |fattiettlacjca0^ 
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.^«rii$!i treating of divine infiuences upon the 
imnds of mea, to guard us against the idea, 
t]bat any constraint is laid upon the will, as if 
. tach -a thing were not, in its own* nature, im- 
possihle. But of their being judicious and 
4}3^reet, in this part of their labour, I think 
v^e^may reasonably doubt* l^o doubt there 
is such a thing as constraint, which is incon- 
sist;^t with liberty. * But whether it can, 
^Sfiibliy, apply to the will, in any case, de- 
^erv^ to be ;Considered. Constraint implies 
an extern^ force, which cannot be resisted ; 
;ks> when a maii, walking to the East, meets 
another man, who^ by his superior strength, 
jG^bUges him to shift lus course, and move to 
the West* He still desires to pursue the 
Eastward route, which he began j but he 
^cannot do according' to his will, since he has 
falkn into the, hands of one^ who, in bodily 
^rength, is greatly his superior.. He is com- 
fielled to. move in the opposite direction, by 
the irresistable force that is applied to him, a^ 
{gainst which his own exertions avail nothing 
ISTow, every one will see the truth ofthepo^ 
mhn^ that such a man is under a constramt,. 
which takesawayhisliberty ; and the constraint 
is not in his being under any incumbrance, as 
to his wilK That is just the saine it ever was. 
It consists in his want of power to act accord* 
y\g to :Jiis waL A constraint, therefore, 
Impli^ an active will, and an insuperable 
fKyw^r acting against it. If the same power, 
that constrains^ in the case, just stated, it 
«f;£rteditoa>avey along one wop is^helples^ 

a a 
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n\it IS willing to be carried by tlie strength of 
another, jast the course that is taken ; he is 
not subject to constraint, because his vi^ill is 
n U opposed. A man's being forced to any 
thing, implies that his will is counteracted. 
If his wi!I does not stand opposed to the pow- 
er, which is exercised upon him, no one witf 
pretend, that he is forced, or constrained. 4f 
the term is ever otherwise used, it is not in 
Its natural, but in a figurative, sense. ShouM 
an admiral, at sea, finding it impossible to 
escape the enemy, or make any e£Fectual re- 
sistance, at length set fire to his oirn fl^er, 
Tio doubt he-would justify the deed by say- 
ing, he was constrained to do it ; but tbiJ 
V/ould not imply, that he was less voluntary 
f n the act, than he would have been in iht 
act of firing the enemy's fleet, could behave 
found an opportunity of doing it. This 
Would be a figurative use of the term, ex- 
pressing the' great urgency of the reasons^ 
under which he acted. A man is forced, 
^when he has a wril, but that will cannot be 
'gratified, 'or complied with. But, if he has 
mo will at a|l, concerning any particular ina& 
tier, how cafh he be said to be forced ? And 
•what hardships or ground of complaint, is 
there in any force, that leaves the will en- 
tire, unobstructed, arid in a way to be grati- 
fied, in all it seeks ? That, which, generally, 
grieves mankind, and interrupts their trau^ 
quility, is the obstacles whidh are thtown in 
' the way of their realizing the things, that are 
^recabie to thek vdSls, and snot ^ttbek 
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^?^ills are as tliey be. The happiness a pers(» 
has in willing and doing cannot be lessened 
•by any thought, respecting the cause or man* 
tier of the existence of such an exercise. 
Suppose a person's mind engaged in willing 
the relief of an indigent and distressed neigh- 
bour ; would it at all diminish the satisfaction^, 
arising from it, could he be made to believe, 
that such exerdses of his will .were necessa- 
ry, or constrained I It is evident, his liappi- 
ness springs from the benevolent exercises 
themselves, and that it is, therefore, quitie 
immaterial to him, as respects the pleasure^, 
immediately issuing from them, whether the 
' cause of them is grounded in something, call- 
ed necessity, constraint, or contingence,. or 
any thing else. It would be extremely hatd* 
to point out any symptom, by which a con- 
strained act of will may be distinguished from' 
one, that is unconstraidedi The murderers, 
of St. Stephen, ia the heiglit of their rage a-» 
gainst him, willed his death : now, suppose, 
after their fury is moderated, they begin tjc> 
reflect upon their cruelty, and wish to find 
.something, to allay tlie guilt of the dee^* 
They enquire^ whether their wills were not' 
under a constraint. How may. they come to ^ 
a decision upon this question ? Are they, for 
this purpose, to examine^hci exercises, of their 
minds ?- Upon this point they have no doub^. 
Shall they then inquire,, whether their exes- 
ci^s have taken place of necessity, or: chance ? 
If they become convinced, that they were 
. nec^^sary, their nature appears just the same^ 



-as foil tyf malice asd impiety, a^ they W4)#il 
upon supposition of their contingency, €j£ 
their coming into heiii^ by pure chancq* 
Constraining the will^ therefore, 7S0 >a5 te^ 
take away the gixilt of abadactioo^ is jqst as$^. 
impossible, in the nature of tinn^, a3 it is* 
to make that innocent, which is, in^its owi^ 
nature, criminaL A will,. uncon^Drmed t^ 
the law of God, is blameworthy, ki spit^ o& 
all the constiiaint, that G%n be imagined^ 
That the will should be d&strt^nd^ i& not m^r 
pos^Ue ;.but that it should be comtmrnt^ v^ 
impossible., ks nature is such^ as to adoijit o£ 
BO «uch thing. Wherever there is arwill,... 
Mlating to moral objects, tliere.zs,.necessari:». 
ly, right or wrong,, desert of praise or bkiiie». 
•You may say, it i& free*, m it is not ;. th^t \t 
acts under an irresistible necessity,, or com^ 
by chance ;. still you leave it j^ist a& you. 
found it) a will,, which dielights in God, on 
turns the back upoo. him ^ andis^ therefore^ 
holy or wifuU But if nien do not beget, eer 
originate,, their own acts o£ vtdll, m^ we no^ 
say, they are forced upon them ? If they 
take plaae gainst the stravings- of thf^ wiU^ 
no doubt, this ^onseq^uence will follow \^ but 
not without*. Aud no mau will be absurdi • 
•enough to say^ that any act of his will as con* 
^rary to his wiU. Would it be i:w'oper tn^ 
fiay, that, ^hen a man is created, he k iox^ 
-fd into being? Tfaoi^h ht& coming into ex- 
istence is tiot consequent upon his own im&^ 
fio neither is it cmtmry t^ it*. And ;if meii 
»enot«ui:9^a«;$:&^9 or C03^g^i»nt^:ift^ 
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faiving their esistence from God, rather than 
from themselves ; so neither are their \(rills 
forced, or ooostrained, because they are pro- 
duced, not by themselves, but by a divine 
band. No force can certainly be put upon 
them, before they exist ; and no one, I think, 
will pretend that they are liable to it after- 
wards. The conclusion of the matter is this} 
there can be no moral liberty, except what 
cpn^ts in will, or voluntary exercise ; and 
wherever this will is to be found, exercising 
itself towards moral objects, there we are 
presented with a complete moral agent. 
Hstviag obtained, as I conceive, a just view 
of what it is that constitutes a moral agent^ 
J proceed to enquire 

Secondly, Whether such an one may not 
be dependent, in the fullest sense ; or as 
much so, as any instrument is on him, who 
makes and uses it* The objection against 
God's using creatures, both saints and An^ 
ners, as instruments ai his ^ory, and mak- 
ing them entirely subservient to this end, is, 
that it does not comport with their being 
moral agents. The ground, on which this 
absurdity is supposed to follow, I take to be 
this, vias. that an instrument is not under its 
own control and (Erection, but that of the 
agent, who uses it, and therefore, not hav- 
ing the fireedom of self«disposal:, it cannot be 
justly called to an account, which implies a 
destitution of moral agency. The object of 
the present ctiscouftse is to ascertain, that this 
il^pendence is, ia- no mse, inconsiisteiit yilx}fk 
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moral agency. If an agency, totally depend-' 
ent, which is the immediate effect of divine 
influence* cannot be moral, so as to render 
the subject accountable to the Judge of all 
the earth, what has been offered would,* tru- 
ly, be liable to objection. But, being in this 
i^tate of dependence, which is the undoubted* 
situatibn of every human being, it is hoped, 
will appear to be in perfect concordance with 
moral' agency ; so that every one shall be t>^" 
"Wiged to feel, that he is, in every respect,"*' 
creature of God, as dependent upon hinij as 
the clay is upon the potter j and yet, that he 
is holden to receive judgment, at his right- 
eous tribunal, according to his works. Ta 
lose either of these ideas, would seem to 
leave ftn awful gap in the kingdom of God* 
But let lis not be tenacious of any things 
which impartial reason, or scripture, bids us 
relinquish. The devout believer will not 
very readily subscribe to the abandonment 
of his standing in God*s kingdom, as a mor- 
al subject, and take rank with the beasts 
that perish; And will he be pleased to see 
the Deity divested of any part of his Lord- 
ship, his supremacy, his dominion, over his 
own works ? to' see him sharing originality 
with his creatures ? and even reduced to the 
necessity of acting but a limited part in the 
universe which Tie upholds ? If it would be 
gainful to piety to see man's moral agency 
ahnihilatefd ; would it not be equally so to 
'see a creature' aspiring to a nearer equaliff 
'yUU Ood, than t^ be aceinstruaieiit of h^ 
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jH-oyidence, of that ffoverhment, which sI^JI 
be productive o£ inanite glory to his name ? 
If both these sources of comfort can be re- 

• • • • 

twined and secured inviolate to the devout 
christian, how wqjthy of our earnest en- 
deavours should we esteem such an end ? Is 
it true, then, that the moral agency of man 
i3 an inconteatible fact ? and is it equally 
true, that the whole of this agency is from 
the immediate hand of God, just as the ef- 
fect is froni the cause ? If the latter be not 
a truth equally with the former, it must be 
because it either admits of no cause, or not 
of such ^n one, as is supposed in this case. 
Sonie, indeed, have said, that exercises of 
will are not effects, and consequently have 
not a cause ; but thi3 is equivalent to saying, 
that they are self-existent. For there is but 
two possible ways to account for the exist- 
€jace of any thin^, viz. its own necessity, or a 
necessity depending upoii some cause. That, 
which is not an efrcct, or exists uncaused, 
cannot be the cause of its own existence ; 
neither can it have been caused by any thing 
else* Why, then, does it not exist from e- 
ternity ? But nothing, like this, will be pre- 
tended of the human Will. It must spring 
from some cause. But to cause itself, it 
roust exist and act before it does exist. But 
why should any one incline towards these 
absurdities, as- alternatives, rather than ac- 
knowledge, that the agency of man is truly 
n)oral, and that it springs from the efficient 
will of God ? b it not in the power of God 
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to make a mora! agent ? The whble contto-- 
versy, respecting the dependence of creaCure 
agency, conges to this. If God is, in fact, a- 
bie to make a moral agent, it cannot be plead*-' 
ed against the moral ageitcy of such or suc&' 
an one, that God made him. Why, 'then^ 
do we ever hear it objected against men's 
being moral agents, that they are represent^^ 
ed as having nothing, except what they re^ 
ceive ? that they have no strfficiency of theiir 
own, but all their sufficiency is of God ? that 
they have no will, but what is wrought in 
them by a divine hand ? Surely, making a 
moral agent, is not giving one some sort 
of a being, and leaving him to nrake faifRw 
aelf a moral agent. Should any one «ay> 
that God makes men capable of acting 
morally, and then leaves them to put Aeiir 
faculties to use, taking care to supply them 
with all the strength and vigour, which i^ 
necessary to action ; I would subjoin, that 
this is making them less than moral agents, 
and only putting them in a way to rise td 
that eminence. A man is not a moral agenff, 
except when be acts morally j accordingly 
we say of children, that they are not morsd 
agents, until the time when they actually bcs 
come the subjects of moral exercise. To say, 
that God makes moral agents, is, therefore, 
in effect, saying, that he produces in theni 
those exercises of will, in which their moral 
agency consists. Upon any other supposi- 
tion, the work of creating moral agents is 
his, only in part. If we say, that men act 
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t^ dwmselvest^ i^faiie ^God upholds tKem in 
iMnngy and gives them opportunity and abil- 
ity to act 5 let it be replied, that unless he 
immediatety^^ Gi^(uses them to act, he does not 
uphold them as agents, though he may up^ 
hold them as animals. To uphold them, ad 
animals, he fimst afford them a continual 
supply of all that, which belongs to amma^* 
tion, or ii^ which animal being consists ; and 
%o uphold dietn, as agenits, he miu^t continue 
ally supply th^m with all that, in which a* 
agency consists. And a man can no more act, 
morally, in consequence of having his ani* 
mal being sustained ^ thati he can breathe 
and move, merely in conseqiaence of having 
his flesh and bofleS kfept togethen The only 
advantage of considering a man, as acting of 
himself, provided a divine power is exercis-^ 
ed to continue him in being, must be this^ 
liat such an economy is more consistent* 
with moral agency. But how is it more fa- 
vourable to the notion of a man^s being a 
moral s^ent, than the doctrine of his imme- 
diate dependence on God for every exercise ? 
It must be on the followingaccount,if any, viz, 
that depend^nce,as toexercises,is inconsistent 
with their being of a moral nature. And to 
affirm this, is saying, that it is not in the 
power of God to cause a moral exercise. For, 
if our exercises are not moral, because they 
are an effect of divine operation, and not 
caused by ourselves 5 then, whatever exer« 
d\se God is pleased to produce in any subject 
whatever, it cannot be reckoned a moral eXf»^ 

B B 
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crcise, for this reasbn, viz. that God, ralhcf 
than the subject himself, is the cause of it. 
This being granted, the principle is establish- 
ed at once, that God cannot produce a inor* 
al exercise, in any creature, whether lie be a 
saint, or a sinner. But should it be allowed, 
that he has power to produce morali ekercis- 
cs of any kind, the objection we are endeav- 
©uring to answer is destroyed and gWeuup j 
and the doctrine we would advocate is ad* 
initted, viz. that moral agents may be jxsed 
by the Deity, as instruments of his provi- 
dence. Without enquiring what our reason 
would dictate, upon this point, without the 
special aid of revelation, we shall go to the 
bible to be resolved in this matter. There 
we shall be told, in terms sufficiently expli* 
cit and intelligible, that God can and actual- 
ly does produce exercises of will, or moral 
exercises, in the human mind^ What dse 
is the meaning of the Psialmist in the follow^ 
ing words ; " Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power, in the beauties of .ho«. 
lines from the womb of the morning." The 
willing mind, here promised, is connected . 
with the power of God, which implies, that 
it is effected by the hand. of him, who alone 
is able to subdue all things unto himsel£ 
The christian scriptures speak the same sen- 
timent in a vast many instances, particularly, 
where the christian temper and experience 
is represented as coming frcm the influences 
of the Spirit. Christ, as a Prince and Sav- 
iour, is 6aid to pve repentance. Other gra- 
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ies are also ccwisidered as derived from the ' 
same source. ** Poace be to the brethren, 
and love with faiths from God the Father ^ and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.'^ How are these de- 
vout and holy exercises from God, only as 
the fruit, or effect, of his power ? Accord- 
ingly the aprtstle says, ^ Whereunto I also 
labour, striving according to his workings 
which worketh in me mightily.** Upon the 
authority of this same Sentiment, the apostle 
prays for the brethren at Ephesus, that they : 
might have the spirit of wisdom to discern 
the f(^rowing among other precious gospel 
truths^ ** And what is the exceeding great- 
ness of his powsr to us-ward^ who believe, ac^^ 
cording to the working of his mighty power.'' 
The Golossians are said to be risen with 
Christ through the faith of the operation of 
God. Rut how can that be of the operation 
of God, which is hot produced by his pow- 
er ? If what has been already produced does 
not fully satisfy, let more be added. The ^ 
following passage is ver}-^ plain and directly 
to the point. " Wherefore, my beloved, as 
ye have obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but naw much more in my absence, work 
out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling : For it is God which worketh in you 
bpth to will and to do of his good pleasure." 
Every prayer to God for spiritual quickening, 
and growth in grace, is offered upon the prin- 
cifde, that God is able to produce right af- 
fections, holy desires, in the hearts of men \ 
and tt^ey prove this to be the pefculiar prov^ 
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ince of Deity, and comiistent whh tlLe owrak 
agency of the creature. This proof cornel 
with great force from the apostle, when we 
read him in the following passages. " Now,. 
God himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. And 
the Lord nmke you to increase and abound ia 
love one toward another, and toward allnnen,, 
even as we do toward you^ And we have 
confidence in the Lord touching you, that 
ye both do and will do the things which we 
command you. And the Lord direct youn 
hearts into the love of God, and into the pa-» 
tient waiting for Christ/* Such plain and* 
pertinent texts are conclusive evidence, tha* 
dependence on God, for right exerdses, is, 
not incompatible with the moral agency of 
those, who are the subjecta of them. On the 
other haqd, there are texts n:ot less plain and 
conclusive, in favour of the dependence of 
sinners for their exerdses, consisting with. 
their moral agency. The mention of a very 
few must suffice. *' And the herd stir redt^ 
an adversary to Solomon, Hadad the Edom- 
ite. — And God stirred him up another ad- 
versary, Rezon, the son oi Eliadali, which 
fled from his Lord Had adezer king of 2kv. 
bah. — Behold, I will stir up the Mede^ a- 
gainst them, which shall not regard silver j 
and as for gold, they shall not delight in it»-p- 
For God bath put in their hearts to fulfil his 
will, and to agree, and give their kingdcHn 
unto the beast, until the words of God shal^ 
be fi;i)jQJit^d»'' U Qod stirs up Qien, an4, 
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futs certain purposes in their hearts, and this 
to bring about the events which, he has him- 
self counselled, I see not by yirhat good au<- 
thoritjr we can deny the dependence of hu- 
man agency, in respect to actions, morally 
good or evil. On the whole, it appears, that 
God does actually work by the instrumen- 
tality of men, as moral agents, and this with-^ 
out lessening, at aU, the praise or blame, 
which is attached to moral conduct. What- 
ever other objections may lie against this view 
of divine government ; yet the one we have 
considered, viz. that it takes away moral a- 
gency from man,, must, I think, inevitably 
foil to the ground. The strength of others 
we may have occasion to try at a future time«. 
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ROMANS, Ih. Jc-.; 

Nay but> O man, \vhQ art tbou that repriest agaiast 
Cod? 



XN this part of his epistk to the Roi^ 
m^ins, the apostle is-considering objections to* 
his doctrine, and makijig replies to them ; 
which supppse$ two things, first, that plain., 
gospel truth is liable to be objected to, and : 
secondly, that it oyght to be vindicated a- 
gainst tbiskind,o£opposition, whenever and 
in whomsoever k appears. The cause of 
tfuth, which is always the cause of God, he 
V^as arguing with the church, with profes- . 
sprs of religion, which indicates, that among 
men of this description he met with those, 
who didiROt implicitly imbibe that for truth, , 
which was dispensed to them by an inspired, 
apostle. He probably would i?ot have stat-. 
fd his propositions and reasonings in thfiv 



l^rm of a dispute, liad he not been apprised^ 
of real disaffection- towards i^npor tant gospels 
sentiments in the body of professed christrans^: 
to which he wrote^. He writ*?, a« if manage, 
ing an. important controversy with laen, ac-. 
tually stirred up^ to opposition, and pacing;; 
themselves, in as^ formidable a posture as. 
^ight be, effectually, to gaiusaj what they didi 
not consent to and; approve, Gould we find* 
what principle th^ ap^^stle was defending, 
when he wrote as id; the words of our text,, 
we should bC: certain of one thing at least, 
that might be considered as a reply against 
God* . And from, th? style of the apostle's., 
s^ddress we may well conclude, that such an» 
error is no trifling offence io the sight of God. . 
Men dp. not receive it as a slight affront to i 
be contradicted, especially in that, whici they, 
deliver for most important truth.. To reply 
again5t God, ig,t<5 contradict him ;/ to rejectr 
as error what he has ijKulcated in hb word, 
as interestmg and solemn truth. And what 
is that reply against God, which th^e.appstk^ 
reprimands with so much piou3 v(?armth and ; 
decision^in the words of oux: text ?r In so\ 
plain and pertinent a writer as Paul» w.e JSnight .: 
calculate to get the ^ntigftetits of ^ objec-- 
tor from the answer he receives. But, in , 
the present c?se, th^ whole matter; is laid ba« . 
fore u^, in direct and explicit: termsu The : 
apostle states a 4(?ctrifle ; the. objector draws . 
\ a consequence from it ^ with a.vi^w to make : 
it appear absurd and inconsistent ; and then % 
^a af>06tle repels the iniinuation Jt i;Qi)tatofi^ 
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as fraught, in the lughest degree, with, faias^v 
phetnous impiety. God had said unto Ma«^ 
ses, " I will have mercy on^ whom I will/^ 
and to Pharaoh) *' For this same purpose 
have I raised thee up, that I might shew my 
power in thee^ and- that my name might be 
declared throughout all the- earth.'* ^k)w„ 
what is the exact amount of these divine de- 
clarations to Moses and Pharaoh ? The apos- 
de Slims it up in the next versci "There- 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will have: 
mercy, and whom he witt he hardeneth." 
Here is the doctrine which gives offence^ and 
which the objector thinks he can overthrow . 
with a word. "Thou wilt say then unto, 
me. Why doth he yet find fault ? for. who . 
hath resisted his will ?:* Does God, indeed,,. 
shew mercy to some and hardi&n others ; be- 
cause it is his will that men should be instru-^t 
ments of his glory, some in the one way, andi 
some in the other ? What then has he to say 
to the sinner, the hardened unbeliever, butr 
that he has done well in coming up to the. 
^d, for which he was made ? Though he* 
has acted the part of a hardened sinner, yet > 
God hardened* him, and the divine will is^ 
accomplished in this way. Shall Jehovah,^ 
therefore, find fault, when his will is not re- - 
sisted ? when the sinner does no other than . 
what was eternatty counselled and ordained . 
in heaven ? What right has the Deity to call; 
men to an account ^ and treat them as sinners,^ 
when it is asserted, that they are, but the in-- 
4l|puaeiits of his wiil^ which could not be; 
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brought to pas8 only in tl» way of thck re-- 
belling as they do ? Does not this, my hear- 
ers, look like very plausible, and fair reason- 
ing I The objector here takes hold of plaia 
scripture statements ; first, that some me» 
are saved, because it is the will of God they 
should be ; and secondly, that some are hard- 
ened in sin, aud consequently perish, and 
this, because it is the will of God it should 
he so ; and then argues from them against 
the justice of God in the punishment of the 
wicKed. If^uch be the divine will, the e- 
vent happens according to it, and it is not re- 
sisted ; why doth he yet fi.nd fault ? What 
an inconsistent and absurd being do sucb 
scriptures, as the foregoing, make the Almigh- 
ty to be ! Nay but, O man, who art thou,, 
that reasoneat after this sort I that presumest 
against a right, an eternal prerogative, of the 
Deity to effect his own purposes in the un- 
godly, and at the san>e time hold them guil- 
ty •? This is none other than replying against 
God^ It b like denying, that the potter has 
power over the clay of the same lump to. 
fnake one vessel unto honour and another un^ 
to dishonour. This appears to be an exact 
literal account of that sin of replying against 
God, which the apostle execrates and con- 
cUmns with so much zeal in our text. Ta 
put any other construction upon the apostle's 
language and nxanner of handling the contro-* 
versy, must eflfectuaBy do awjiy thevi-liQle, 
and leave him acting over a farce, with the 
^ristiaas at Rome^^asitiyalous and unmesill^ 
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ing» as w^s ever performed at an opera, 
play-hopse. If Paul was a sober man when: 
he wrote the things, at which we have been? 
looking, no dtmbt his object was to expose 
the sophistry and wickedness of those, who- 
©bject against the sovereignty of God^ in ap* 
pointing some to wrath, and oth^r& to ob^ 
ttin salvation through our I>ord Jesus Ghrist^' 
for his own glory^ that it makes him a tyrant 
and an unreasonable^ being. 'To eaury his * 
point against such objectors, the apostle does/ 
not answer them as u they were indebted to* 
a misunderstanding o£ the scriptures for the 
principle which gave them such offence. If 
be had had only to rectify their understand-; 
ings, in order to set them right, he-would 
certainly have treiteki the case differently- 
from what he did. He would have tdd 
them, that their drawing a conclusion so dis* • 
honourable to Grod was not to be attributed- 
to any unfriendliness to the truths itself; but 
solely to a misapprehension of what is the • 
real meaning of the scriptures. This 
must be a very pleasant and satisfactory 
method of terminating a dissentton which 
U wholly grounded upon ignorance or mis- 
take. But the apostle takes a differei^t course 
to bring the matter to a crisis; He assumes:' 
the countenance and airs of stern rebuke^* 
and condemns the rashness of undertaking 
to dictate to Heaven, and to. prescribe rules, 
to infinite wisdom and uprightness. The 
truth is before you in clear view ; but rbe--. 
QSMUNie you love it not, yox^ would, faia bcii^ 
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' k iato reproack "Who art thou that re- 
pliest against God ? Shall the thing formed 
-say unto him thai formed it, Why hast thou 
made me thus?" Objecting against the truth, 
may be considered as replying against God; 
and the particular truth questioned, or ca- 
lumniated, according to the apostle in our 
tex^t, is that e?:ercise of God's moral govern^ 
ment, in which he subordinates all creatures 
to himself, making them subvervient to his 
will, in all their aaions, sufierings, and en- 
joyments, without absolving any from mor- 
al obligation and accountability. Does not 
this appear to be Jthe idea^ which the apostle 
would support, and which his antagonist la- 
bours to discredit and overthrow ? And u 
not this the idea, all important if just, which 
many ctiscourses have already been delivered 
to you to illustrate and impress, as holding 
pre*eminence and taking the lead among the 
vast multitude of most precious truths, which 
are detailed in the gospel? If it be so, in- 
deed, that we are in unison with the apos- 
tle Paul in the sentiments, which we have 
been endeavouring to collect from him and 
ether inspired writers, upon the subject of 
the character and government of God, it 
will be of no small use for strength and en- 
couragement to have his skiH and weapons 
for our own use in so important a cause, to 
defend it against the onsv t of objectors. On 
the other hand, how much does it behove 
us to be cautious, never to take up and a- 
4optj for our own, such objections, a:s have 
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-already been encountered* by ting s^iit of 
truth, and condemned as impious, as a re{iily 
against God. Where there ai-e manifest dil- 
£culties^ attending a sentiment afledged tb 
be scriptural, it impUes «io dhhonetir to Ood 
nor disrespect to the authority of his wondl, 
to notice them and regard them as sud:i9 
but to take the stand) and act the psnrt, of 
determined opppsers to any thhig>, wMck 
has countenance from the holy oracles, k 
Just as hazardous, as it is to eaMst against 
him, who is followed by all the armies o£ 
heaven. But while entering a caution a- 
^inst a cavilling spirit, or- a forwardness to 
t>bject against what is deduced from the scri^ 
tures, I desire to be understood not to d». 
tnand the assent of any one to what I may 
recommend and urge, merely upon thecont 
^deration, that I esteem it authorised by thd 
word of God ; neither would I fiatter my* 
self, that it is less dangerous^ or less crittii* 
fial, to misinterpret the scriptures, and intf 
culcate what is subversive of -ifs real in^jsort^ 
than it vs to object against genuine bibfo 
truth. There should be, at least, as much 
care taken^to advocate a- scheme of jusr s6n-» 
timents, as to receive such when they* ai© 
presented to view. The importance' of fr 
delity, on either hand, deserves to be seris* 
ously considered; The subject, which has^ 
for some time, been under our examinatioDr 
is important enough, without doubt, to mer* 
it a thorough discussion. It has called obp 
attention Xo the wide extent^ the universal!*^ 
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ty, of 6od*s kiogdom. And we havo^ I 
tljink, gathered from the scriptures, that God 
governs for himself, and uses all creatures as 
instruments of his glory ; and that nothing 
U useless or unprofitable, in this respect. All 
ai^ under God's eiGcient direction, and wi!l 
he conducive to his glory. Even angels, 
iBen and devils are universally, as to their , 
beinj^ and exercises, the workmanship of his 
hand, and as such will be serviceable to the 
grand result, which is the declaration of his 
glory, who hath made all things for himself. 
This scheme of doctrine is known to hav^. 
its opposers. Objection is made against so 
ipucb oi;iginality in God, and so little in the . 
creature* I have not proposed to take un- 
der consideration every minute objection, 
which has been started against our doctrine, 
by those who have raised up against it a 
methodical and systematical opposition ; but 
ta review those only which are the most 
specious, and the most apt to be relied on, in 
the ordinary rotine of disputation. The ob- 
jection, that it is iTiConsistent with moral a- 
gency, has been attended to. A few others 
will now be brought into view. And should 
they appear not to be unanswerable, may we 
all be enabled to discard them, as fallacious 
props, applied to a frail and jointless build- 
ing ; but especially to avoid the spirit which 
has dictated them, lest haply v/e should be 
found to reply against God. 

To the doctrine of man's agency, as whol- 
ly dependent, it has been objected, that this 

CO 
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makes him a mere passive being. Tlie ob^ 
jection itself contains its own reflation ; for 
it is built upon the supposition, that man' 
does really act. It was never imagined that 
the advocates for dependence meant, or that 
their notions upon this point had any ten- • 
dency, to exdude the idea of creature agen- 
cy, that men do act, when the influence, on 
which they depend, is exerted upon them. 
Tlie only exception is taken at the idea of 
their not being self- directed, or not acting of. 
themselves ; but moving under the control- 
ing power of the Deity. That man is an ac- 
tive being is, therefore, granted, on all hands; 
and this notwithstanding the entire depend- 
ance of his activity. If then he is active, in 
any measure^ how can he be entire passive, 
if activity and passivity are opposite tei:ms, 
as they are generally understood to be ? A 
man's acting de'pendently on God, C2in no 
more prove, that he does hot act at all, than 
the motion of a tennis ball is proved to be 
no motion at all, because it depends on the ^ 
hand of him who throws it. If it be true," 
that men are agents of any kind, it cannot 
be true, that th^y are wholly passive ; though 
they may be passive, as respects the cause of 
their actions. But to say, that whDe they 
act, they are purely passive, because their ac- 
tions are not self-caused, is to say, there is 
ijio difference between action and passion ; or, 
that acting, is precisely the same with being 
acted upop, which is clearly absurd. 
Another objection that is made ag^nst 
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l£iap*$ entire dependence, as %ti active beingy 
hy thjit it makes the Deity, who is represent- 
ed to be the efficient cause of all the guilty 
actions of men, a most inconsistent^ self- con- 
tradictory, being, for ever at vt^ar with him- 
self ; attempting, to build upV in one way^ 
what he is actually pulling down, in another. 
To this general objection it niay be, gen- 
erally, answered, that the wisdom of man is 
iiot penetrating and comprehensive enougli 
lo point out a consistent plan of operation 
to the Deity ; and consequently he may mis- 
take that- to be incongruous and self- repug- 
nant, which is really the most coherent, reg- 
ular, and beautiful of any thing that h pos- 
sible, To ascertain what ii proper for the 
Godhead^ how Deity ought to act, we need 
to possess infinite knowledge. IT our view 
of things is more lia)ited and partial, than 
that of JeKoyah, how can we b6 in a situa- 
tion to pass a judgment upon the expedien- 
cy and fitness of his manner of performing 
the work of governriient t An ignorant man, 
unacquainted with the mechanic arts, would 
be ready,, in a thousand instances, to pro- 
nounce upon the most skillful and finished 
artist,, when contemplating his work iii sep- 
arate parts, that it will be impossible for him 
to put it together, so as to make it* either 
beautiful or usefuL He would see so many 
dissimilar, and, apparently, opposite things, 
that he would scarcely hesitate a moment to 
declare they never could be designed for the 
^ame machine, and- that to think of uniting. 
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them in the same pifece of Workmanship, 
must argue gross stupidity and folly. But 
would it be fair to arraign the skifl of an ac^ 
complishcd artist before such a tribunal to be 
juclj^eJ ? No workman, who valued his srt^ 
or his reputation, would submit to such an 
outrage. And if most men are incompetent 
judges of symmetry and order in many- 
works of human genius, is it to be siippos^- 
cd, that they are capable of determining what 
is and what is not a perfect, consistent scheitoe 
of moral government, in the hands of the in- 
finite God ? Are they not liable, depending 
on their own understanding and discretion, 
to conclude many 'things needless, and efsreti 
inconsistent with each other, which are ab- 
solutely essential to the harmony and glotf 
of the system ? If the scheme of sentiments 
we advocate? contains expre/s contradictions, 
or imputes opposite things to thfc Deity, 
things which are clearly and indisputaMy op- 
posite, certainly it must be acknowledged 
defective. But if two or more things, which 
are very fully asserted in revelation, should 
seem to us, on some accounts, to exhibit 
contrary aspects ; ratlier than impute abso- 
lute inconsistency to them, let us presume 
that the appearance arises from our ignor- 
ance of the whole vast and incomprehensible 
plan of divine government, and that if our 
speculative faculties were capacious enough 
to grasp the whole, as God does, every symp- 
tom of inconsistency would disappear. But 
before We dismiss the objection, we will givt 
it a more particular consideration* 
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li It is said, God is inconsistent with, and 
acts against, himself, if our doctrine be true, > 
in requiring men to do one thing, and mov- 
ixig them to do another, directly contrary to 
it. Of all the objections, which are urged 
^against the doctrine we cbntend for, this I 
consider as much the moit plausible. It 
brings to view a real difSculty, such as will, 
perhaps, eterniilly- remain 'interwoven with 
the present subject.' But }f 'every difficulty 
went to disprove and overthrow the propo- 
sition, to which it is attached, we should hava 
no God, nor any. moral government over the 
universe. • We meet' with great difficulty ia 
forming proper conceptions of the divine be- 
ing 5 but should we not subject ourselves to ' 
niuch greater difficulties by denying his ex- 
istence ? The mind bring$ itself into a kind - 
. of perplexity and pulx^l^, when it admits, oa 
the on© hand, that God has boufid every iii- • 
tfilligent creature uiider a law, which he 
ougnt to obey, and, oil the other, that no ' 
creature has power to act, except what is im- 
mediately derived from the harui of his'mak- " 
^r.'* And should 'we find ho difficulties at- 
tending a theory Jn opposition to this ? Up«' 
on so mysterious ^ theme^ how much doVe - 
n6ed the light of revelation ! Having obtain* ' 
ed it, ,how closely and diligently should we * 
follow the track it marks out for us ? But to ' 
return to' the objector. He says, I cannot 
conceive, how God can support the character 
of a consistent and upright being, while he 

cabases mea to act in diametrjical opposition-^ 
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to his oWft tequiremetols j or that hfe should 
t)unish men for those very actions which are 
begotten in them by his own power. Ta thid 
I reply by saying, I cannot conceive how God 
can foreknow any thing, of which he himself 
is not the cause j or that he ^houM predict 
any thing, ascertain, which is ih hsowntnt- 
ture uncertain, a3 all those actions must be, 
that do not depend on his power ; or tha»t 
he can consistently ascribe those events to 
himself, as the fi'uit of his own powers which 
are brought to fjass in the way of human a- 
gency, and this he has done in many pasjages 
of scripture, w hich liave b^fen heretotote ad- 
duced, unless human actibtis ate dependant 
on him. Here> then, non-conception stands 
against nCn-cOTiception, and, as arguments,, 
they must leave the subject where they fbufid 
it, and the final decision be referred tothe 
voice of scripture. And has it not been al- 
ready demonstrated, as far as express scrip-, 
ture his the force of defttonBtration, that Ood: 
does, in fact, raise up kicked men to be thie 
means of that' ultimate good, wliich is the 
motive of his government ; and use all their 
wickedness in subserviency to this noble end ?. 
If God has iny use for sin, and, on this ac- 
count, wilh its existence, he muSst wHl the 
existence of that which is contrary to the re- 
quirements of hi^ own most holy law;, for 
sin is a transrressi«a of the law. Without, 
a breach of the diVjne laiXr, there dan be no. 
such thing as sin,, nor^ consequently, aiiysuch. 
' thing as grace* Jf God desires, any- tmdbi 
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ptai^ ^ h^ ^btain^ by the wroth of tnan^. 
for tfcis v^ry reason he- must will the exist- 
ence of man, and not only so, but that he ex« 
ercisd the x^d/thi^ which is to be tlie iasttu- 
meat of such, praise^ If it be essential to 
Deity to desire the fullest display of himsdf, 
^nd his character is not fully displayed with- 
out an esihibition of his mercy, (all which is > 
perfectly agreeable to scripture,) it is essen-- 
tial to him tochuse that sin should be in the 
-world ; for what room, for mercy can there 
be, where there is no sin, nor desert of wrath ? 
And if it be his will that there shotdd be siri,. 
that he may make known the riches of his . 
glory oh the v«s«efe of mercy, which he bad 
afore prepared' unto glory, it is his will that 
bis own kw. should be broken,. tor this b im- 
plied in his willing the existence of sin ; and 
1 may add further, that his willing the exist. 
ehce of sin^s also implied in his determining 
-tc> glorify himself as a God of grace. Tliere 
lis no grace without sin, and m) sin without 
a violadon of law^ and no law« Sx^thout re- 
quirements*. The case comes exactly to this j 
if, in every, point of vi6 w, , it is contr^uy to* 
the will of; God^ that hi^ lawshould be brok- - 
en, it 13' also contrary to his will to »have any 
occasion ^ for glorifying his^mercy^ or for 
showing forth tlie grcatestvexcelleticies of his , 
natureb But, say^ the objector, Ira w ridicul- 
ous must that being appear, who, witii sol- 
emn formality, Ikys his injunctions upon sub- - 
jects, afnd^ at the same moment^ secretly de- 
^jDes that they may b6 disvegacd^ add tlii9> 
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ftrtKe purpose of gm£ig;ium^Dcc9sii^' ta^ 
punish ? In reply ^ I would ask, whether- kU - 
ridiculous foi;' God -to chuse the best ^ssi* 
ble end for the motive of hi* govemmtn^ -. 
or, when chosen, xo pursue it m the \i4sest 
possible method ; or whether i^ i» ridiGulous - 
for him to consider the expression^ oihWconv 
passionate and gracioy 5< nature as the best 
end of government. If there be nothing ri- 
dicaluus, or improper, in such^i supj^c^kion^ ^ 
then it-is not ridiculouss nor at)}^>how»objec- - 
tionablej that he should insiitute a^ia>Vj^nd, ^ 
for the reason assigned/ chuse that It should > 
not be uniformly kept j for this is^4>ne of the - 
necessary steps towards ihe manifestation oi < 
the divine attribute ot^raeroy»s^ Iknow^that 
for any man, parenttjr ruler, to act as stated ^ 
in the objection, would be absu>rd and un- ^ 
justifiable; but this would not be- on ac- 
count . of any injustice- in it. towards the * 
person commanded, or over whotn*the au- - 
thcMrity was exercised j but*because nogood t 
end could be/ aimed at,/ a$ an incentive to > 
wch conduct. • But I trust I need not here ' 
repeal the observation, which has^ already/ 
b^n made, in substaiiee, «that we have no > 
right to plabe men in God's steady and infer ^^ 
from thei rights and ^prerogatives of the one - 
what is propes for th^ other. . There is no > 
sort of parallel between a man's relation to ' 
other men, and his relation to God^ . Why 
did the Deity ^ make. man in his own image, 
and make a law for him to be the measure - 

©ihis jr^cdtude Qi gvtilt I Was itviQt to pi:e*-- 
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p»^'tKS\v^y, ^ifl^^p^fi the aoof, for the 
teo9t complete <iiscovery of his own perfec- 
tions ? If so, and, in order to this, sin must 
enter into the world and prevail, so us to 
give mercy an ^portunity to officiate ; thfc 
final end of the law cotild not have been an* 
jBwered, if it never had been broken. And 
certainly it is not derogatory to the charac- 
ter of God to use his own law and all the 
subjects of it) so as to btin|; abotit tb^ tnA^ 
fo^ which he made them. If it is cbti^stefit 
for God to vahi6 his own character^ a& 
a mercifal being, it is consistent for hirii 
to take measures to briAg it into view j 
ahd then it is consistent for him to oir« 
dain and bring about those moral tctioas 
in his creatures, which alone call for the eat- 
ercise of mercy ; and then, again, it foUowSy 
that he h chargeable with no seif opf)Obition) 
or inconsistency, for requiring men to be ho-p 
ly, at the saitie time his hand is concerned in 
bringing into being those exercises, which 
are pos^itively sinful. It is all ift that ord^ 
of things which is absolutely necessary to 
render his glory complete, that he may be 
the object df universal adniiiration and coa-*^ 
f)kcency to the rational world. 

2. It will be objected against our doctrin*^ 
that it s^ts die bible Against itself. 

I answer, that it is minch safer to inter- 
firet one scripture, which needs Ititerprettti* 
tton,so that it will harmonisge with atiothet,. 
which is explicit ; than it is to restart to a 
violent e>:position of out to m^ke it agrosr 
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with the eonstrudtiony wfcich vst^ {^ut iipo^ 
another. . It can pot be denied^ tJiat thjcre arej' 
texts of scripture, which^.'ia direct tf rn>a) as^ 
sert the dependence q( all creature agency oa 
that which is divin^^ Now, are there ax!)^ 
%7hich expressly, deny thiB ? or peremptorily 
assert what is obviously contrary to \t ?- 
Many textscare meRtioned^ as^ operating a- 
gainst our doctriiie, such, as the following :: 
" Q that they were wise, that they under- 
stood this^' that they would consider their 
latter end L What could I have done more 
for my vineyard, that 1 have not done in it ? 
Wherefore, when 1 looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild- 
grapes h Woe unto thee, O Jerusalem ! wilt 
thou not be made clean ? when shall it onc^ 
be ? O Jerusalem^ Jerusalem^ thou that kilU 
est the prophets^ and/ stonest them that are 
sent unto thee-; how often would I have 
gathered thee as a hen gathereth her chicjcens 
Under her wings and ye would not. As 1 
live, saith the Lord, I hav« no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but that he. turn: 
and live. Who will have all men to-be slav- 
ed and come to the knowledge of the truth.** ' 
Such scriptures as these, it is contended^ con* 
tradict the supposition of God's havii^g. any 
difect agency in t bringing meo into a state of 
guilt and'condemnatioii.^- But are they as 
explicit id ccmtraddcting the sentiment, as the 
following is i& establishing it ?. " So then 
hath he mercy, 6n whom he will have ixiep- 
GjTi aad whom he will hehardeneth^'' Hqw* 
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do texts, which express God's willingness 
that all men should be saved, and that he has* 
no pleasure in their death, and that he uses 
the most proper means for their salvation, 
prove that he has no interference, or influ. 
ence, in causing them to become vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction ? If they prove 
any thing inconsistent with our doctrine, it 
is conceived they prove more than any judi- 
cious, or considerate, person would avow. 
When it is said, *' O that they were wise,** 
&c. does God mean, he would make them 
wise if it were in his power ? Again, is it 
the meaning of these words, " What could 
I have done more for my vineyard, that 1 
have not done in it ?** that almighty power 
could not have made the church more pure ? 
No person will dare so to limit the holy One. 
And if Christ would have protected Jerusa- 
lem, had she been faithful to her God, does 
this certainly imply, that no divine influence 
had been used to fit her for the doom, which 
she was about to suffer ? It is certain, that . 
God has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked ; but does this prove, that every pos*. 
sible divine exertion is made to prevent jhe 
destruction of sinners ; but the work proves 
too great for omnipotence to grapple with, 
and God himself is obliged to submit, though . 
he does it with reluctance ? A thought so ir- 
reverent can never be admitted. The fore- 
going texts only point out to us the things, 
which are, in themselves, good, and desira* 
Ue on this account ; and do, by no means. 
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ioiply, that other thiags may not be c&9sei| 
out of regard to an important end^ to be pro^ 
9U)tfi<J by them. Had God any pl€$asure la 
^he sufferings of Christ? and still i% b said^ 
V Yet k pkafed the Lord to btuise him ; ha 
l^th put faim to grief." When texts> shall ba 
produced, that directly affirm, that alii th^ 
exercises of creatures are not from the hand 
of God, and that they may, in some sense 
or degree, act independently of him, we shaft 
have good authority for what is objected^ 
ihat our doctrine of' creature dependence 
produces a discord in the sacred scriptures. 
' S> It will be further said, that if sinful ex«r 
trcises are the effect of divine power, i% 
proves that Grod works against himself, vek 
diat he operates sinful vclition& and desires 
ip the hearts of men, and, at the same time^ 
exerts his influences to restrain or withdraw 
^em from sinful purposes. Restraining 
grace is a phrase which has been much used 
m th^ christian world, and,. I fear, either 
without proper authority, or dse. without a 
proper understanding of it. I have no ob« 
)ection to the use of it, provided a truth 
may be found in the word of God, which 
may be better expressed in these words^ than 
in others* That God does restrain men from 
certain deeds, in one sense or another, is ao 
undoubted truth. God restrained Abime- 
lech from defiling Abraham's wife, as wa 
learn from Gen. xx. ** And God s>id unto 
him in a dream. Yea, I know that thou didst . 
this in the integrity of thy heart j for I also 
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wkhheld tkee from sinning against me : 
therefore suffered I not thee to touth her/* 
Elihu also speaks of God's opening the ears 
of men and sealing their instruction, " That 
he may withdraw man from his purpose, and 
hide pride from man." Whether this means 
^n external restraint, throwing obstacles ia 
the way of one's executing the purposes he 
has formed, or a turning of the mind from 
.one object to another ; yet, in either case, it 
IS not opposed to the doctrine, which repre- 
sents all voluntary exercises as caused by a di- 
vine influence. If Abimelech had resolved 
upon an improper conduct towards Abra- 
ham's wife, and God interposed, by means of 
external occurrences, to hinder his fulfilling 
his intentions 9 this can be no proof, that A- 
bimelech's heart was not turned by the hand 
of the Lord whithersoever he would. But 
if God restrained him by putting other things 
into his heart,, this, instead of proving that 
his volitions were not implanted by the di- 
vine hand, would directly imply that they 
were. And if he was influenced, by a di- 
vine unseen hand, to put off a guilty amour, 
he might, by the same hand, have been in- 
fluenced first to determine upon it. There 
is no absurdity in this supposition, any more 
than there is in supposing, that he who 
made the fowls of heaven, formed the crook- 
ed serpent also. If God restrains a man from 
shedding the blood of his neighbour, this 
iioes not imply tliat the object ot it is to fill 
him. with that brotherly love, which is esser^- 
* D D 
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tial to a go6d heart. Because a niah s6in#i 
times exercises murderous intentions against 
his comrade, and at others thinks only-<5^ 
picking his pocket, it no more follows, that 
such exercises cannot all be the eflpect of di- 
vine power, than that briers and thorns, and 
all other noxious vegetables cannot, because 
some are more or less injurious than others^ 
On the whole, the doctrine of the universal 
moral, as well as natural,dependence of ippr, 
may be true, nothwithstanding any swppos* 
ed inconsistency in it with the word, or 
jprovidence, of God. - 

Again j it will be said, if the representa* 
tion of dependence, which we have given^ 
be just, sinners do actually perform the wil! 
of God, even in the most atrocious and o^ 
fensive instances of their conduct, and ought, 
therefore, to be commended, rather thlti 
blamed. This ptgection, I conclude, will not 
be persisted in, provided it can be answered 
by express scripture ; provided an instance 
can be found on sacred record, in which that 
identical piece of conduct, in which the wifl 
of God is declared to be done, is expressly 
pronounced sinful. What was done by the 
Chaldeans, in the desolation of lerusalem, i« 
declared to be the work of God. God,^x* 
jf)ressly declares, that he sent Nebuchadnez* 
2ar, whom he denominates his servant, upon 
this errand. When he was empteyed in this 
Service, was he not performing th^ will of 
God ? How else could he be the Lord^s ser- 
Wnt ? In this it is implied, that he perform- 
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ed servke to God. But how can this be 

true, if, instead of doing the will of God, he 
hxd frustrated it, in every particular ? But 
though, as an instrun^ent of divine vengeance 
tipon an hypocritical nation, agkinst which he 
was sent, he did what the hand and counsel 
of God before determined to be done, and, 
in this sense, did his will ; yet it does not 
hence follow, that he was a virtuous charac* 
ter,^ or that he did his duty, or was intitled 
tp any applause or approbation. On the oth- 
er hand, it is unequivocally asserted that he 
incurred guile in this hostile enterprise a« 
gainst the church. In the 2d of jer. it is 
said, " Israel wa* holiness unto the Lord, 
s^n<l th^ first fruits of his increase : all that de- 
y^(MV him shall offend ; evil shall come upon 
t)ieai, saith the Lord/* In agreement M'ith 
tfeis text it is said in the loth of Isa. '^ Where- 
fore it ^Ivall come to pass, that, when the 
l.ord hath performed his. whole work upon 
^ount Zion, and oq Jerusalem, I will punish 
tjtie frmt of the stout heart of the king of 
Assyria/' For the sin, which the Babylonians 
eommitted, in fulfilling the purpose and will 
etf God against the land of Judah, they were 
punished by like judgments from the hand 
of God, when the spirit of the Medes was 
stirred up against them, and their land per« 
ished by the sword* That, I conclude, will 
fee allowed to be according to the will of God,' 
which his own counsel has determined to be 
done. But who ever imagined, that Peter 
naeant to justify and commend the people of 
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brael, together ^th Po.m;ius Pilate, HeroJ,^ 
and the Gentiles, because they were gather* 
ed together to do what the hand and. coun- 
sel of God determined before ta be done ^ 
Their guilt was not the lessr for their being 
the instruments of providence ifi fxriBIHng^ as 
eternal decree. As if it had been foreseen^ 
that men weuld reason according to the ten'- 
our of the present objection, and the Assy- 
rian, in this way, be exculpated ftwr vexHig 
and distressing Israel, and to take off the 
force of the plea, God says, that tho' hehim* 
self meant a salutary chastening to his peo- 
ple, by sending a barbarous enemy- a^nst . 
them, yet this was not in the heart of the 
enemy, but only to waste and destroy. Id 
like manner Joseph replies to his brethren.; 
•' But as for you, ye thought evil against me ; 
but God meant it unto good/* To obmte 
the present objection, a distinction has beea 
made between the preceptive and decretive 
will of God, against which some object, tho*^ 
I think, without proving it to be unfounded* 
All, I take it, will allow, that it is correct to 
say, that no event, which God decrees, is^ 
contrary to his will, or that it is his will it 
should not take place : but many things ar& 
decreed which are not commanded. For 
instance, it was decreed, as we have seen, 
that Pilate, Herod, and others should con- 
spire against the Son of God, to put him to 
death ; but this was never commanded. How , 
nmch soever we may do in fulfilling- the pur^ 
^e& of Heaven ; jet if^ in this^ Que meaa^ 
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il^g is not good, not according to God ; it 
cannot turn to our praise. To us the law o£ 
God, which is fulfilled in love, or what i& 
enjoini^d in the livdy oracles, i$. the only 
standard of duty, of right and wrong. So 
&r aa we yield compliance with divine pre« 
cepts, we are upon a footing with pious E* 
Qoch, who had this testimony, that he pleas* 
ed God. Nothing else can procure us an ac« 
quital At the bar of reason and truth. 

Again ; some, perhaps^ will say, if God 
makes sin an instrument of good, it would 
be criminal in us to indulge feelings of op*- 
position to it ; that we ought rather to sm 
itie more greedially, that we may cooperate 
with God to bring to pass the most good 
possible. This objection looks as if it were 
copied from the oppo^rs of St. Paul, who 
eould' not endure to hear him assert, thai 
where sin abounded grace did much more a«^ 
bound, or that our unrighteousness com* 
mendeth the righteousness of God, without 
subjoining-wthen let us do ' evil that good 
nay come. • If so much good is to result- 
from sin, the more sin, the better ^ let us^ 
therefore, redouble our diligence, rather thaa 
slacken our hand, in the works of impiety. 
After advising every objector of this stamp, 
carrfuUy to consult the apostle, as to his man^ 
ner of replying to such insinuations, I would ^ 
remark, that this objecticm to our doctrine, ^ 
like many others, completely destroys itsell^ 
It pretends to make it our duty^to sin, upoa 
tbe principle that this is paving . the ^^^J? 

*\4 
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m important and desirable end. B»t let tRe 
objector first prove that it is not a thing ina- 
possibte ta sin from' a motive of duty or v^ith* 
a view of bringing good to pass, and bfe plea? 
ivill be entitled to a serious examtnatiof},.' 
Can it be sin for a man to do what he oughts 
to do I I should think this as good a definw 
tion of true holiness as eould be given* What 
tolerance to sin is there, then, in^ the belief 
that it takes place in conseijuence of those 
divine- operations, by which God will bring 
the greatest possible glory to himself? If ir 
be our desire to harmonize with the Deity, 
in that great work which be is carrying o» 
to the final consummation of his own praise y 
can we be supposed even to have this desire^ 
without an actual conformity of heart to biar 
holy imag'e ? That is a holy purpose, which* 
he wHI render sin and all other things instru- 
mental of promoting. And can such a holy 
purpose be the very ground work of sin m 
our hearts ? God does not sin by. causing 
such a thing in creatures with a view to his^ 
own glory, untess he sins by causmg the 
wrath of man to praise him. Hbe m^y just as 
weU be said, to be the author of sin, in the 
same sense that be is the author of aH things, 
which are produced by his power,* mthout 
being himself ^morally polluted, a&he can be 
fiiid to have formed' the crooked serpent^ 
without having in himself any of the venom^ 
or other qualities, of that reptile. And when- 
ever we shall find ourselves in precisely the 
t^Q rekyjOa to the system that Ctgd is,^ tfaexi 
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it wffl be ttihe for us to think of exercising^. 
the prerc^tives which belong to him, in ren* 
derifiig evil subservient to good \ but not um 
til then. While i» the place of creatures^, 
obedience to the divine law is the part, which 
pro{«rly devolves upon us. To excel rn thisj 
IS to be holy as God is holy, and perfect as 
bur Father, who is in heaven, is perfect. 

Again ; k will be objected against that 
doctrine, which considers all volitions, or 
moral exercises, whether righteous or un» 
righteous, as the product of the divine hand; 
that it brings saints and sinners upon a levels 
with respect to the efficient somxe of their 
opposite characters, as if the same fountain 
might send forth both salt water and fresh. :: 
that it fe fathering m<M:al pdlution upon the: 
holy Ghost, as well as moral sanctification. 

This objection^ will, be answered- by a de* 
nial of the imputation,, or the thing assertedi. 
It is not pretended, that it is, in every resi> 
pect,. the same divine efficiency, which worI& 
eth in thebdliever both to will and to- do^, 
that gives action, both. internal and external^, 
to the io^enkent. As personality is ascrib* 
ed tathe holy Ghoftt,.so anoffice is assigned 
him. To execute this^ is all. that belongs to 
bim^.ki this separate capacity^. His coming ^ 
into the world, after the ascension of Christy. 
is represented as that of a Comforter, to sup^- 
ply thei^bce of aa absent Redeemer. He 
was to be in the saints a St)irit of illumioli.. 
lion and sanctifioition v to ripen them for the 

jcjuigdom of heavoQi iBy his ln£i\ien€es|.j|l^ 
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were diose gift^impat-ted^whiclt^we iieed<* 
fal to the spread of the christian doGtrme, to^ 
the perfecting of the saints, andto the edify-^' 
itig of the body- of Christ, His work, as an.* 
official 2lgeat, in the inysterioiis Trinity, ba»^ 
respect only to the building up of the church^, 
and the salvation of souls. Those divine itt'4^ 
fluences, which have not a direct relation an'*^ 
tendency to this point, should notbeattrli^ 
buted to the holy Ghost. Though-tfiey are^ 
from the Deity ; yet they are nbt fr6rti tb^ 
Spirit, as a distinct actor in the ij^rfc 'of i*ei' 
demption. Those inftueiices, whithv^o^ 
©mploys, in the advancement of Ms* ktngdbm,^ 
other than what is of direct and immediate^ 
use to rear up to himself vessels of merry and^i 
bebrs of eternal life, are within the compass'' 
of what may be termed hi^ordii$ary' providence.^ 
OS this dass are those exercises of power, , 
by which the world was made and ib upheld, , 
and by which Ute, and - breath, and many^ 
other things, are communicated to ailliving 
creatures. I presume it will not be said, that 
ibecause the hand of God is concerned in the 
{production of inanimate things, that since 
^^ he causeth the grass to grow for the cald^ 
and feerb for the service of man ;*' therefere,- . 
these things zve e^al to the sahits, in reeu 
pptX to their origin, as coming from the o^ 
|H3ration6 di the hbly C%ost« All the works 
of God are not fruics of the Spirit ; though ^ 
the power, displayed in the one case, may be 
neither greater nor less than in the othei*/ 

;!^Bttt«iie:ifruit c^tlteJSpirit/' thea^[»»tl$ tdk' 
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us, " is love, joy, peace, long-sufiering, gen- 
tieness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance." It is said, in the begiantn^, when 
the earth was without form, and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, that 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
Waters* And Jv)b says, " By his Spirit hath 
ike garnished the heavens.** By the agency 
of this Spirit is the general work of provi- 
dence ooaducted, not excluding that part o£ 
it, which involves the actions of wicked men*^ 
The same hand, which could create a thou« 
Mnd alh^r evils, which are hateful both to 
God an^l man,without defiling itself, may 
give being to moral evil, out of regard to a. 
common md, and in just such and so many 
instances, as infinite wisdom sees will be prp* 
fitable to the grand result. 

Once more. It will be objected to the 
scheme of sentiment which is presented in 
what we have offered upon the character and 
government of God, that it is not more sat- 
isfactory, and is much less to the honour of 
God, than to suppose he barely permits mei^ 
to sin, and then overrules their sin to hi$ 
own glory. If this hypothesis is more ra« 
tional and more honourable to God, than the 
one, which it would set aside, it will be well 
for us to ascertain, if the task be not too dif- 
ficult, wherein it is so. If this cannot b^ 
done, nothing will be gained by taking sides 
with the objector. And we may proceed up- 
on it as a good maxim, never to shift our 
ground^ unless we can shun a difficulty by it^ 
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vdtfaout ntnning otrsefanes into anotber ^ 
^ttsdly gr^ftt« And what is the difficulty, out: 
OT which the present objection proposes to ex-. 
tricate us ? It is, as il supipose, .the dii&cuity^ 
of reconciling G^d's chusing the ezisteoce o£ 
sin, and bringing it about by hi& own. agency,! 
with hi& essential love of holiness and b^atrtdk^ 
of sin.. The better plaa^ which the objeaozr 
efiferS), hold&foFth a Go(^ 'who, without wil** 
Mug the existence of sin^ only witls the per-t 
ni^fiion of iti. And can a God, who.infihite^ 
Vf hates sin, and uaifoniily forbids it,, in ih^ 
most express, terms,^ graat a. peroussion to its'! 
extensive pre<ralence in the world? If h& 
permits it^ the reason- must be because h^^ 
prefers t!xe eOkisteuce to the noa*-exis£eBce o^ 
it» . And if, for any reason^ wbd^e<?vei[:^.he es^ 
teems* it better, that it should; have a hAn^ 
than not, wil} it not as certainly foUow frjDnv 
ihis^ that he loif^s it^.or feeb friendly towards 
k, in c^lse of permission, as in any other case ? 
B two meft, in presence of a- dirri^ should^ 
engage in a sharp contention, and even, pro^ 
ceed to blows^aad the other should stand byr 
» calm spectator and «^r, or permit, tbeai 
to abuse each other,; when, with a word's^ 
fpeaking he might end the (quarrel y would 
you say h^ had a greater abhorrence of fight>v 
ing than the other two t He would not bor 
deemed less guilty than they*. But, say^ one^ 
though tlie Deity chusea there, should be nor 
sin in the WQrld, yet it may bebplterto^er^ 
mit, than actually interpose to hiiujer^ it. . I£ 
9t^ be het^odr to^ permit sia than xe^tcaip it, i% 
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certain cases, it is on acconnt of somie gooll 
end, that is, in one way oranolhcr, connect- 
-ed with the exbtence of sin. And if BQcha 
reason maybe assigned to justify the per- 
nriLssion of sin, the same may be a good rea- 
son why God should actually cans6 its eanst- 
ence. His character is, at ieaist, as free from 
reproach upon the latter supposition as upon 
the termer. But some have presumed to 
say, that God could not prevent the intro- 
duction of sin without desroying the moral 
agency of man. If this be true, he will never 
be able in any measure to banish sin from 
the universe, without the banishment of mor- 
^1 agents. But is it so, indeed, that the bare 
permission of sin, on God's part, is enough 
to injure its existence ? One answers, if God 
leaves men, or gives them up to themselves, 
they sin of course, without any positive di- 
vine efficiency to ensure it. * With just as 
much reason I might say, that if God shouid 
^thhold all influence from a plant, the con- 
sequence would be, that it would grow and 
bear corrupt fruit. Would not the conse^ 
quence rather be, that it would perish ? If by 
leaving men to themselves be meant contin- 
uing them as they axe, »nd have been used to 
be, it is confessed that sinners, if left to them* 
selves, will continue to sin. ' But if being left 
to one's self means, tiiat all influence is with« 
drawn, so that, if he acts at all, it must be by 
his own underived strength j it is denied, 
that either holiness, or sin, can be exercised 
in such a state. Who will ^ay, thiitibdam^i 
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£r9t sin was i^ <x)nsequence of his beiog left 
^o himself ? If he was then the subject of any 
:rooral propensity, it was to hoiineiss, and not 
to sin. His being left, therefOTe, to the in- 
fluence of an established propensity, must 
-have perpetuated his innocence, rather than 
iave plunged him into guilt. And if it was 
a necessary consequence of his being left to 
the freedom of his own will, then none can 
be preserved in a state of holiness, unless 
freedom of will is taken, or kept, from them. 
The bare permission of sin is, therefore, no 
principle at all, on which to account for it« 
Does God's sending Joseph into Egypt, and 
<he Babylonians against Jerusalem, giving 
them a charge to take the spoil, &c. express 
no more than his bare permission, or not in- 
Jjcrposing to hinder those events ? Or is there 
nothing implied, in his stirring up the sfirit 
of the Medes against the Chaldeans, but 
merely not stopping them, or not laying up- 
on them a positive restraint to prevent their 
going against the nation, which was to be 
subdued by their arms ? How would this 
iconvey an idea of God's exercising govern- 
ment in these great revolutions and changes 
in the state of the world ? To this it will, 
doubtless, be replied, that he overrules all the 
base conduct, which he permits, for import- 
ant and wholesome purposes in his kingdom, 
and, in this way, governs by means of these 
tinpropitious events. This idea may give 
some satisfaction, for aught I know, provid- 
ed it can be determined what it is, precisely. 



What do we mean by Cod^s overraKtig sin, 
for his o.wa'^bry,-whieD none of it is brought 
to pass ouKkF ihe control, &c dir«ctton, of 
his almighty hand f It is pretended, that all 
«in takes place by the permission and not by 
#ny positive influence^ or mterposition, of 
the divine will ; and yet that it is all over- 
jryled for good. How h it overruled i Mow 
tlid G€)d overrule the sin of Josqih's bretfe. 
fen, who sold him into Egypt, for good to 
him, to mankind, and the church i^ The an- 
wi^er witt be, by briagiAg the young captive 
into a state of great dignity and preferment 
ia the land of Egypt. And how did he efc 
feet this f Read the story, and you will find 
«in, ^ various nanaK?8 and a^cavationsy used 
•as the grand instrument of conducting the 
affiiir, from the gross lasciviousness of Poti- 
phar's wife to the ungrateful perfidy of the 
&>i^etful butler. But the present plea ift, 
^at these wer&aU by permission, without ji 
single iota of posi^ ve argcncy to cause them* 
But how a chain of bare permissions, exh 
tended to whatever length, can be consider- 
ed zs an overruling of sorn^ prior event, it 
will be difficuk to imagine. Let us rather 
resolve the whole into the positive wHl and 
agency of the great Judge of all the earthy 
;md then the final event will be sure, an4 
atot more ssi^e th w desirable and faappy^ 
%us, after- a; long, and I am afraid you wiU 
deem it, a severe, exercise of your patiM^e^ 
upon the present subject, I have only to r^ 
quest ieave at a future day to improve the 
subject. £ £ 
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HAT thi3 rectitode is, and how itappHet to 
Crody the great sovereign ofdiewor!d» we have seen. And 
to improve the subject I shall observe^ 

I. That the view we have taken of it tends to impress 

upon oor minds an idea of its immense importance. The 

^I^ject o& Deity must be vastly great and interesting. 

Here lies the great corner-stone of all being and happf> 

lies*;. To be acquainted with ourselvesi is a naatter of 

Very weighty concern. - And is it not also of first rate im- 

porrarce.) tlii^t we should have some just and cleat notions 

cf our origin, whence we sprang, who gave uf being, and 

wherefore, ht has.called us into existence, andj'governs os 

by the irresistible bar d of his providence, in the iqanner 

he does ^ Man's relation to Gcd is solensn and cooae- 

•quential in prcponbn to th^ dignity and ntajesty, under 

which the divine nature appears. They, who have dc« 

-fcctiye and narrow conceptions of Ood, wiM, in due pw- 

l^rtlon, be unawed by the considex^ttoo, that he is thetr 

sovereign ILing and LordL So £ur « we fail «Bnrt of 
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tncthy in what we hold and realize, respectiog the kin^ 
dom of God, his character and glory, we are unfitted fof 
religions defotioa, and for all the diiUes of" true evaDgeti- 
cat piety,. 

Again ; the greatness of ottf subject appeafs in thef 
mystery and ihcomprehensibliity of it. The mystery of 
goidliness is the greatest of all mysteries. It mOcks and 
defies all human, nay, I ought to say, ^ created com- 
prehension. Should it be said, that for this very reason^ 
such kind of discourse ought t^ be dispensed with and 
laid aside entirely ;. it may be answered, that when God 
and our own souls come to be of as httle importance to- 
us, as the most trivial, affairs in^ commt)n life, it will ba 
well to practise upon this hInC But if we may Dot make 
use of any metaphysical' discourse upon religious subjects ;» 
why is it, that we afe so often driven to it, by the meta- 
physical objections, which people bring against the plain 
doctrines of the gospel ) If, for instance; you object a^ 
j;ainst the doctrine of divine decrees, that it t?kes away 
the nioral agency of the creature ; have* we no rtght to 
explain motal agency, to prove that it is reconcilable witli 
idecrees ? When people have become wfeary of abstnisC, 
metaphysical reasonings, because they are unintelligible 
und unmeaning, to them». let them, be more cautious of 
opposing: express scripture doctrines, by metaphysical ob« 
jffctioos. Whenever it shall become sufficient for our 
faith to learn from the scriptures, that God has made ^V 
things ibr himself, and accordingly us^s all creatares for 
his own glory, and does it by giving direction to univer- 
sal being, and by rewarding some and punishing others ; 
there will be no occasion for metaphysical argunients upoii 
•the subject. If, however, we cannot rest contented here^ 
but must be told how these things can be ; let us never 
complain, that we are plunged into an ocean of metaphys- 
<>ical discussion, where we can discover neither boctomf 
nor shore. It is the objector, who leads the way, and 
. then repines at his fate, when he finds himself bewilder- 
ed and lost. The subject of Deity, and our dependence 
izpon him, is, indeed, a wonder ; and it is not strange 
that it shoulii swallow us up. But who would Hot be 
^yolluig; with Mosesi to enter into the cloudy in whidt 
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flic Mjij'esty of heaven is wrapped up, z£A iv^ich- eo'cbw 
f\t% the throne of God ? 

tn The plan of llactrhfe, Which I haw been faying i>e» 
fore you, shows the imparuality of the Dtvine Beings. 
ihat he is no respecter of persons. God has not madc 
angeisy nor men, nor beings of any other grade,-me*ely fdt 
ihjB purpose of making them happy or homootabk ; but 
that his own giory may be promoted by them. And he 
tnakes tliem honourable and happy, or not, as is most 
conduciye to the display of himself, to the perfecting of 
liis own infinite dignity and blessedbess. How, then, is^ 
be partial in raising up one to be a vessel of mercy, and 
aiiother to be a vessel of wrath, when his whole conduce^ 
in die matter, is guided by a design to exait and magDi% 
Ills own name) and not to exait or dignify any Creature ? 
unless it be partiality for God to make himself the sole 
end of all his woiks. This will, perhaps^ b» an o^c» 
tion with some, against the theory which has b^n laid 
down in the foregoing discussion. It will be said, if Oo^ 
baa no other end in view» but to honour himsrelf, to get 
glory to his own name, and bring out to idew the iiitFiasfC: 
excellencies of his own nature^ instead of being infinitely* 
1)enevoIent, he is infinitely selfish, and, of course, infia^ 
itely the most hatefulbelng in tbe universe. To this I 
answer, that the sin of selfishness does not consist meref jc 
Ml one's loving himself to any degree whatever ; but in 
loving himself so, that it will imply hatred to ottiersk 
I'hat being, who can loveiiimself to an unlimited degree^ 
without wrong, or injustice, to others, is so far from being* 
criminal, that he is actually praise-worthy, in it. But 
God's supreme and ultimate regard to himself is so Bcr 
from operating to the disad\rautage of the universe, or any 
part of it, that it lies at the very foundation of all intelli« 
gent happiness, arising From confidence in the Divine Be^ 

3. From our subject we may gain a strong consoktion. 
for the friends of God in troublous times, and in such^ 
scenes of adversity as often occur io providence. We 
' live in an evil world, and in the midst of a /lepraved taco 
t*£ beings ; and are Called to witness and feel many sever- 
ities I to dweU under darkened and beclouded skiesi and^ 
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often to meet a tide of evils, too impetuous and orer pov«^ 
eriDg to be resisted, or escaped without harm. To be an* 
^ahabitant of our world, and experieoce nothing but pros- 
perity, is the lot of none. The order of events, establish- 
ed by infinite wisdom, often removes one pain only to give 
place to another. A s^ the wheel of providence rolls round* . 
where it presents, one cheering and delightful prospect* 
such as is pleasant and'soothing to the human eye, it dis* 
closes many, that are sad and dispiriting.. The pleasures 
of mankind 'lie at the mercy of a thousand unforeseen cas- 
ualties. We have no power over our own destiny ; and 
if we dream ofpleasure and peace, instead of being realiz- 
ed, they yield up their pjace to solicitude* and sorrow. 
This is no fanciful, or imaginary, case ;: bnt accords with 
experience, with the known condition of nrortal man. 
Andhas it no counterpart ? Is there nothing to quiet the- 
mind, and p/bduce a placid reconciliation, or a cheerful 
submission, to the evil that transpires ? Have we no con- 
sideratiofi at hand, that .wilt be of sovereign efficacy to^ 
repress inquietude, by turning the horrors of night inta 
the brightness and. sweet refulgence of day ? Yes, my 
hearers ; the truths of our si^ject are sun-beams to dis* 
ppl all theglooms, which' brood ov«r a miserable and ill- 
fated world, where changes are numerous, none of which 
faring lasting enjoyment to man.: Because there is a God 
we have. reason to rejoice ; and our J9y which is built oa 
him, no man taketh mm us. Do we meet with adversity, 
in ten thousand direful forms ? What do faith and the truths^ 
of our subject, but strip them of their exterior gatb and 
pjesent to our view a visaee of such exquisite comeliness^ 
as must enraptui^e the soul and fill it with joy ?-Do we- 
faehold hug,e floods of misery, delqgtng^.^he. world, and' 
happiness seeratngly for ever expelled 'the .abodes of men i 
our subject still bids us rejoice, not that man is wretched ;-; 
but that the Jiidgeof all the earth does rights: . 

Our sulject traces all these calamitous eventrto a cause^.. 
which, though its immediate effifcts are rigorous* and pain« 
ful, is ultimately henevolent|< and wiH not^ork more evii< 
than is necessary to good. It teaches us, that all these 
things are desirable> not in themselves, but in relation to 
thcxtd, f9x which they are brought about. Thipy vp 
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aot the offspnoo of cbanceynor theengiire$^of iG^tie ; tmt^ 
the result of his wisdom and goodnesst wbt) h Lord of 
fceaveo and earthy and the means^ by: which he sagoveros^ 
as to entitle himself, to the coofidepce of his rational crea* 
lures. Could we believe^ that e?er a disastrous eretit 
took place in the world, adventitiouftly* ot contrary to the 
plan of divine providence ; could we evei' sufficiently t)e* 
wail the wretchedness of a world» whose well bdog is.. 
subject to be outrred io thts manner? Naryv should we 
not lameat, iu hopeless sorrowy the ruin of a system, that 
could not be protected and guarded in a more perfect maii% 
aeri? If to much, as- one melaocholy scene, that does not 
essentially belong to an infinitely benevolent pian of g^ov-^ 
ernmeBti may take place ; who will say where security 
may be looked for \ or will dare conclude, that all is not. 
lost ? If, therefore, the government of God is tn everyr^ 
thing, and nothk^ wluiph does take place could have been 
dispensed with, or left out of the systein, without bjur jr. 
to the ultimate objiectyiwhich tsthe glbiy of 'God ; thea,. 
those which wc term unfortunate, are,, on the whole, very 
fortunate events. They may, indeed, be unfavoi&'able to. 
certain private and pariial interests ; bui^ iq regard to the. 
best, most imporiani, and most general interest in the uni- 
verse, they are needful ; and to have suppressed them^^ 
vottld have been an injury^ and not a benefit. And a man^ 
who believes, that it is belter tbingssho^ld be as God t^r- 
ders them, than otherwise ; and tl^t no event takes place . 
withoot a divine purpose and agency to produce it, cannot; 
bttt derive great support from his faith, under such dispen- 
•atioos of providence^ or in such seasons as wear a son-- 
rowftd and frowning aspect. In suchxircumstances, not. 
to believe that God means it all for goody is reatly to ht 
in a most perplexed and uncomfortable state of mitid, if. 
any thoughts are ind ulged upon the subjea. There is h <ttc 
a person of thought and sensibibity^ but must be affected* 
la some sort, with the movement of things, upon the wide- 
theatre of the world. As a part of the great body of man- 
kind, his sympathies must be excited* When clouds seem»« 
to thicken over his head, wearing an angry, or portentous^. 
a^ct I if he does not console himself with the though t» 
tbat they are the chariot ia whi<;h Peity rideai foxth v^ 
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^n%cttte the counsels oFJib infiiritely itene'rokiit hetr(i hm-* 
iippri^eimoDs mil ie a]araisd» ind peace become t stran- 
ger ^ his breast. Bat b^ ivho, ni the. motst tumtiltttOiw 
<aiid ^Mracsbg scen^y eyes aa la visible hand, and per- 
-ceives that it is the Lor4, the Judg.e of all the earth, who r 
'wiH do right, whose counsel shall stand* and whoivill do > 
all his pleiisurcy ^niay compose himselfi' and settle <lowa ; 
-ealmly upon the persossiony that nothing is to be feared ; . 
^bot that all Shdl come out ^well in the end. . But if you 
reject the doctrine ofthe^paftieulaar and inHnedmte inter-. - 
"lerence of the divme hand, and do not perceive his so¥e- 
-reigti will a t- the root of every event, however inauspiciooa ^i 
and ftfliirtive, ^i^t have you to lean upon for comfort ? 
what can you have to ta tee off the. fceen edge of terror and -: 
dismay I You see the. world in a ferment ; . the wicked i 
foaming out their own shame, and, like the troubled sea, , 
•casting up mire and dirt. W^at can be the reason of all i 
tiiis wikl commorcion r this clashiing «f interests and war« 
ring ef unruly passions ^ Is there so God to concern him- 
iself with such things, who caxi btidle. the jaws of the : 
wicked, restrain thefe wrath, or turn their hearts whith- - 
erscever he will i Or is the Almighty content with be« - 
ing an idle spectator of so much discord, confusion, and i 
tsm, having no interest in the progress or final ev«nt of it ? ' 
If it be so, wo be to the universe, that it ever came intt> » 
lyeimg ! - Ba(t the believer turns from tins gloomy, this des- 
perate, this heart- rending, imagination .; and drinks a ^ 
«weet draught; of peace ivom the thought,, thai an all pow- 
erful hand, by a mysterioas. and unseen energy, and tio . 
'COffi|ASS/a valuable end ; has bronght forth this^ Strang x 
ronvulsioD, and will,, in due ttmo, so heal' the floaliuiyy « 
thfit greater health and .sosndnesa. shall pervade ^ sys- 
tern. Upon no principle can the senaihie mind submit to, , 
and be patient undeir^ it,, but tdiat it is a part of that vast 
and wonderfi^l combination of events, by which Grod has - 
'dstermitiod to bring more good to pass, dian could be prO" 
duced in any other way^ But loi the gofid which will ' 
gjTbw outof such ailversityi, a^Ung. and rejecting mind > 
«Ottld hardly contain itsdf under die present. grtevftusness^ . 
of il. Siace, liowever, dxejQod* whais snpneme, aU« 
.viae^ jMuibeiMfiskas hm^ d^fiarecd it>. u a fkcmMiy MKif ,> 
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•0 thtt ultimau display <>f hiniselFt which is to fill tfa«' 
•niTerse*with.joy, the reasonable soul acquiesces aad ia 
satisfied. In aay. other view of the case, how could you* 
Biy hearers* maiiuaiiv a^ comfortable share of tranquiUftyt 
and in patience posses your soulSf. while the uiyhappy dis- 
orders and' confusion of the day are passing before your 
eyes ? Is there any solace for the m»dt tlut revolts at 
tuch eoormkiesy and longs to* see a better temper pre^ 
filing among mankiBd I O^es^t there is comfort evea 
ia circumstances so painful as thesei When -agitated and ' 
overwhelmed with grief at beholding'. s«eh a picture of h\^ 
man depravity, and . human wretchedaes9f a .thought en- 
ters the mind)' which makes every ihtng calm^nd tranquil 
again. It is recollected^ that all • thi^^ is ia the chain of 
divine providence.; that the hand of the Lord is in it to 
fslfil hiB own* purposes^ to establish his own title to svl* 
premacy, by^'(k)ing what will merit him the honour and ^ 
confidence of all wise and-upright beinga* Had we na • 
reason to believe, that the evils we every day see and 
feel, in« Our own; perverseness,- and that of:Our fellowbi 
creatuFCSy will eventually produce, under divine direction^, 
tome good effects, more than .we can foresee^Jhowdestir 
tute of rational comfort must we be f- Amid so many con* 
flictSi injuries* . and clashing. of interests and views, how 
can a man of dignified : feelings, and upright intentions, , 
compose himself to a. patient resignation to his situation* 
only from the oonsiderationi that all which he sees and ' 
feels is from the hand of God* and must, in th^ end, turn • 
to good * account \ must hk- productive of gloiy to him^, 
who knows how to conduct his own cause with wisdom* . 
and whose praise wiU not suffer, but get gain, from all 
that occurs in heaven^ earth, and hell? For this consolatioa « 
(and who, that has a tender heart, would exchange it for 
a world,) 'we are indebted : to the truths of the presei^ - 
subject. Because God reignsf reigns every where* and ; 
in every thing, those, who Jove him, and confide in himt 
will carefuUy and joyfully resign themselves and theirs 
into his hands ; and, if troubled on every side, they wiU 
Bot*be cast down, believing, that if trials and afflictions ■ 
await them, they will not come unseasonably, nor witiv- 
f«K.occasiM* Xhe:doctriiK^that^thUig$areofGo4». 



ivSfHI redousd to bis pfiaite^ is a feast bf soiil to all r^ 
•christtsin^, even in th« moet calamitous times* With, the 
.prophet they can say, ** Althoug^h the fig-tsee shall ao| 
^ssoni) neithershaH fruit he in the vine ; the labour of 
ithe olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat f . 
4die fiock ^hall be cut off from the fold, andthere ahall be 
4iOiherd in the stalls f yet I will rejoice in- the Xtordy Z 
will joy in the God of my salvation." 

4. Oar subject teachesus die motive, by ^ich all our 
conduct should be governed. We have found the mo^ 
five, which sw^rys aod directa^-aU the actions of Deity ; 
and upon the principle, that we should be followers of God' 
jm dear children, arid workers together wkh htra, we niay 
amfely conclude, that our motive should be the same. Aod 
tinee God has one final end in view, tnaU his purposes and 
operations, it is not consistent lor creatuves 10 shift and. 
vary ^e object, to which they have respect in the work» 
whtch they perform. As he aims at his own gtoiyi 10 
evsry thing, so we are, upon all occasions^ te be moving 
towards*the same point ; to esteem ourselves liappy and 
«to have done our di^y, so far ts we have been e&eited and 
!led by zeal &r the honour of 'God. lf$ in any matter of 
praetice, our motive be inferior to this, less disinterested 
atui heavenly, it proves, that we ate not led by the Spirit 
' of God, and are, therefore, not the sons of God. To be 
the sons and daughters of the X«ord almighty^ we must . 
^mark the footsteps of our divine Redeemer, add follow/ 
hftn whithersoever he goeth. Though we cannot imi<> 
tate the Holy One, in any thing, which is peculiar to the^ 
Godhead ; yet it is but natural fer us, if we are partakers> 
of the divine nature, and have escaped the corruptions,. 
*whicfa are in the world through lust, to exemplify a mor-. 
%i likeness to him,' in giving our hearts and desires^to those ! 
things, with which he has declared himself well-pleased, 
and foT which he orders and directs the \i4io1e course of 
' his providence. God does not prefer his own glory to> 
every other object, merely because it is his own ; but be*^^ 
cause it is aai object infinitely moi^ valuable and imports- 
ant than any other, or than all others* Aiid if it ireaUy; 
is of this importance, there is theaame reason that crea- 
4ure8. should seek itf. aa-that^iic Creator hiouelf ahouli^. 
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H0W9 tbeo, my heaters, do we stand aftected towardts tfilt 
practical part of oaf subject? Have we so much of the Spifw 
It of God» and are we so well pleased witbhis supremacjry 
with his rank and authority as head of the unWerse»th^t wr 
can heartily concur with the plan of his providence, and the 
regulations of his kingdom, ' and make his glory our con^ 
ceso, as he makes it his own \ Have we such a filial rev^ 
erence of God^ and contempt of ourselves, that we can 
'approve of his subordinating us to himielf» and' signify^ 
-and confirm our consent b^ yielding ourselves unto him^ 
as those that ;ure alire fronV the dead, and our members as* 
instruments of righteousness unto God. If we are, in 
heart, opposed to God's claiming anlibsolute propriety im 
US) and using as» as instruments of his own gioryV as^ our 
subject teaches us that he does ;. tt is not to be supposed 
we shall voluntarily dedicate ourselves to' him, for the 
purpose of being his servants to fulfil his sovereign pleas* 
ure ; but, on the other hand, if it gives us no discontent, 
but actual pleasure, to find ourselves in the hands of such 
a being, and actuaHy made subservient to his will, we 
shall, most certainly^ express^our pleasedness w^th the df> 
vihe system of moral rule by 6mx own^'endeavours to aid* 
in the attainment of that good end, which infinite good- 
ness esteems worthy of supreme regard; There can be 
no^EVidence, of our being the children of God, so good as. 
our cofiformity to him in making Ihose things the motive 
of pur conduct, which are- according to his^will, or the 
thirigs which hi& own benevolent coun^Is are emp]oyed~a^ 
bouti All branches of true religion lekd to ' this« ** For 

• he that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable to^Godt 
and approved of men.'* 

5. We have reason to admire the plan- of divine gov- 
ernment for its superior perfection in connecting together^, 
by one indissoluble bond, all that appertains to tt in hear* 
en atid on ea^h. : The mine Being,. and all' who serve 
him, are acting for a common endi They ar&not sepa- 
rated and* drives asunder by opposite- interests and coa^ 

• trary inclinations. One priociple actuates the whole . 
great machinei This is never true of a government ndt. 
planned'and executed oader the direction of infinite wis- 
^f^ou TEerefore^ a perfect ifLodd is not to be founds je»» 
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4^cpt ia Aat phQ and order of riik,wbiph.is cteroaHy es* 
tablishcd in the CQunseU of heaven. The universe no 
where presents. to view an inveotion ofcreatares> whiei^ 
brings every thing to a common centre, and makes the in- 
terest of one^e^pally the interest of all. This is eminent- 
ly true of that system of things, which furnishes scope and 
exercise,' for the divine mind, from everlasting to everlast^ 
ing. A single point commands the whole. In this sys- 
tem there are no wandering stsurs, which are not bound 
and controled by the common attraction, and do not ac- 
knowledge their relation to the common centre. Noth- 
ing finds its way here, but must contribute something to 
ihe .common stock ; it must aid and help to bring forward 
the glorious building until infinite wisdom and power have 
givep it-the finishing touch. In God's kingdom nothing 
is lost. There are no useless and abortive enterprises. 
Though creatures may not think as God does ; yet the 
thoughts of his heart shall endure unto all generations; 
and not a sparrow shall fall to the ground witlMut his pur- 
pose and influence in it, to make it conducive to the gen- 
eral good* Is it not a happiness, my hearers, to be in- 
dulged a place in such a sy&tem, where every thing which 
happens turns to advantage ? If our hearts unite with God 
in the choice of that object, which he has chosen and in- 
variably pursues, we shall not be exposed to such disap- 
pointment as most persons meet with in their favourite 
pursuits. .We shall have the most powerful auxiliaries to 
rely upon to strengthen dur cause, and ensure prosperity 
to our undertakiog. And should our. attention be turned 
from this great and all important interest towards other 
things, and we sli^uld be found even to fight against God ; 
yet we cannot overthrow his kingdom, nor throw a sin- 
gle obstacle in the way of its prosperity \ but even our op- 
^sition will serve to increase its lustre, and tender it the 
more gloriously triumphant. Concerning the works of 
jnen, it may be remarked, that what is worst for theni- 
sehes is best for the interest of God's glory. Those who 
raised a persecution against the christians at Jerusalem^ 
idid the worst they could for themselves^ to enkindle the 
wratb-ef God agabst their souls ; but it was, perhaps, 
|be best they could have done for the general cause of 
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<fcri9Cfanfty» as it prodoe^da great ^ispersi^n of the>br«i!li& 
fcfif who improved thn opportunity to can^ the cbrisdanr 
^ctrines far beyond their former Hmit«. ** Thcp^MV 
"tiiey that^vere scatterred abroad went every wheve ppcsach- 
ing the word.*' Whether or not it W oar i&temioa to 
j;lorify God ; y<et he will^ most assuredlyi be g)or«6e4« 
And those very attempts, which are made to d^tract&oni 
liis glory, will he instromentaF of advancing it. 1% Is ab« 
'•dntely for our interesrt, as subjects of -God's motd ^y^* 
•^miD^ct, diat it should be so, rather than odierwise. U 
h for our interest, that God should be iirst and last, «U 'm 
all ; that aJI creatures should* be- his» rather than- tbeiv 
^wn ; that, by theh* means) he should work for- his owA 

ireat name; and, in fioe, that the Judge cf ail ^e eanii 
bould do right. It is therefore, a psoper aobfect of gr«t)» 
hade and rejoicing with us/and witfr all God's £reatQf«s» 
that things are conducted by the haixi of Provident just 
m the manner they are ; for the grand' series^ with ail M 
aeeming incongruities and disfigurements, will issue-in that 
one all important end, the gjlory of God-, and stamp audi 
a beauty upon the system, as nothing else could' give ic. 
Here, my friends, is our great rallying point. On thk 
-Spot we may commence a union^ with God, and with all 
the holy su^ects oPfaisldngdom, which will be e<faally 
inviolable, and fruit&l of happiness. And'. ii4di this so 
favourable an opportunity to ensure <mr eternal well bdnj^ 
shall we persist in building up and strengtfaenii^ a wall^ 
partition between God. and our spub^ until the fiital mo- 
ment shall arrive, when Abraham's words ta ti>e rich 
man in hell shall apply to us i ** And, besides all this, 
between us and you there is a great gulph fixed' ; so^iat 
they wbich would pass from hence to yoii cannot; neith- 
^ can they pass to 4is that would come from thence/^ IiXp 
numerable are the schemes of happiness which, from time 
to time, present themselves before us^ with argentr daiioM 
to our attention. Tiie, present, subject now oners one to 
be a substitute for tbem all. It earnestly invites us to 
undei stand and receive it; and pKAinses that none shall 
have occasion ever to repent of such a choice. The loitL 
«nable us to consider weU aiui act wisely. AMEN. 
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